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HAMLET. 
Clown. 

Hamlet orecame Fortinbras. 
HaMuet. How long is that since? 
CLowy. Cannot you tell that? 


MORAL INSANITY.—DR. MAYO’S CROONIAN LECTURES. 


How long hast thou been a grave-maker? 
Of all the dayes i’ th’ yeare, I came to’t that day that our last King 


Every foole can tell that: it was the very day 


that young Hamlet was borne, hee that was mad and sent into England. 


HAMLET. 
CLown. 


doe not, it’s no great matter there. 
Hamier. Why? 
CLOWN. 


ND, as another of the immortal’s 

clowns says, ‘It will go near to be 
thought so shortly.’ But, alas! it 
is no laughing matter, though the 
freaks that are played on this most 
awful of human subjects might fur- 
nish employment for the diaphragms 
and icleerenal glands of a whole 
school of laughing and erying phi- 
losophers. Of all the various visita- 
tions to which the human frame is 
subject, none carries with it greater 
terror than mental alienation. Offer 
to a man blessed with a well-regu- 
lated and active mind the choice be- 
tween the most cruel bodily disease 
and insanity, and he will not hesitate 
a moment in making his election. 
Nay, place before him death and 
madness, and let him choose. He 
will instantly welcome death as the 
least terrible alternative. 

But of all the various ills which 
afflict humanity, few, if any, are so 
little understood; and yet there is 
not one on which quacks pronounce 
more oracularly. he learned and 
honest physician well knows the 
mystery in which the workings of 
the mind in its most healthy state 
are veiled, and approaches the sub- 
ject bravely, but with awe. Fully 
aware of the difficulties of the study, 
and of the very limited knowledge 
which he can bring to lighten the 
darkness in which the malady lies 
shrouded, he patiently examines 
and distinguishes between the hypo- 
chondriac and the cubintie: 
tween the first shades of mental dis- 





I marry, why was he sent into England? 
Why, because he was mad: he shall recover his wits there; or if he 


*T will not be seene in him, there the men are as mad as he.* 


order and the darker depths of more 
confirmed disease, which render it 
necessary to seclude the unhappy 
patient as dangerous to himself or 
others. A quack is troubled with 
no such modest misgiving as to the 
extent of his powers of dealing with 
this most difficult subject. He sees 
no difficulties, for he knows none, 
and ignorantly rushes in where the 
man of science fears to tread. 

No subject, unfortunately, comes 
more home to the business and 
bosoms of Englishmen, for any one 
who will take the trouble to look at 
the statistics—such as they are—of 
insanity or lunacy in a geographical 
point of view, will find the disease 
painfully pre-eminent in the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and especially in the 
inhabitants of Great Britain. Here 
it has greatly increased and is in- 
creasing. Climate would seem to 
have some operation among other 
causes, for so far as our information 
—which is very far from perfect— 
goes, Spain, Italy, and Turkey, if 
they cannot be said to enjoy a com- 
parative immunity from the disease, 
at least exhibit a prevalence very far 
inferior to that which blots the more 
northern countries of Europe and 
America. Some years since, the 
proportion of lunatics in England 
and France was stated to be 1 to 
1000; and the malady, as we have 
already stated, is increasing. Prussia 
gave about the same comparative 
numbers; but in Wales, the propor- 
tion given was 1 to 800, and in 
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Scotland r to 574: The number 
in Norway was 1 to 551. So far as 
England is concerned, the agricul- 
tural districts were found to yield a 

eater number than the manu- 
acturing localities. 

With such a percentage and with 
violent and murderous crime cer- 
tainly not on the decrease, it be- 
comes of the highest social import- 
ance to watch a change that has 
been gradually taking place in the 
administration of the os with re- 
gard to cases of homicide. 

The forms of insanity are, un- 
fortunately, as numerous and varied 
as the minds into which it creeps, 
and an enumeration of them would 
fill many a volume, in addition to 
those which have already thrown 
light on this gloomy subject; but 
they have been collected rather than 
classed, for the sake of convenience 
and description, under the heads here 
given :— 

Disorders of the feelings and pro- 
pensities. 

Delusions or hallucinations. 

General derangement of the rea- 
soning faculties. 

Mixed forms, in which two or 
more of the preceding are com- 
bined. 

A state of imbecility or fatuity, in 
which other kinds of mental disorder 
not unfrequently terminate. 

It is under the first of these heads 
that ‘moral insanity’ must find its 

lace,—a term which, since the pub- 
ication of Dr. Prichard’s book, has 
figured so remarkably, and, as we 
think, so dangerously in our courts 
of justice, paralyzing her arm, and 
securing impunity to those who 
have indulged their ‘ homicidal 
orgasm,’ as it is the fashion to call a 
propensity to murder. 

Now let us look at the defini- 
tion of this state of mind which Dr. 
Prichard and his followers absolve 
from responsibility. Itis described 
as— 

The form of mental derangement 
which consists in a morbid perversion 
of the feelings, affections, and active 
powers, without any illusion or erro- 


* Fraser's Magazine, vol. 50, p. 371. 


Moral Insanity—Dr. Mayo’s Croonian Lectures. 


[ March, 


neous state impressed on the under- 
standing ; it sometimes co-exists with 
an unimpaired state of the intellectual 
faculties. 

And since the appearance of Dr. 
Prichard’s treatise, and the advo- 
cacy of the principles contained in it, 
no one will deny that it is becoming 
the practice to find a verdict of ac- 
quittal in opposition to the older 
authorities, who confined the exemp- 
tion on the ground of insanity within 
much narrower limits, and, as we 
think, most righteously. 

It is therefore with no little satis- 
faction that we see men of mark in 
the noblest of all professions coming 
forward to stem the torrent which 
threatens to overwhelm the peace 
and happiness of society, and to 
give up the innocent and well regu- 
lated to the tender mercies of the 
cruel and violent, who have given 
way to those very impulses which 
it used to be the business of the law 
to control, till—as they say—they 
cannot master an irresistible desire 
to kill. 

We have already noticed the opi- 
nions expressed in Psychological 
Inquiries,* owned, since we wrote, 
by its skilful and accomplished 
author; and we have now to add 
the no less respected name of Tho- 
mas Mayof to that of Benjamin 
Brodie. 

Dr. Mayo, in the course of his 
inquiries, was led to the following 
conclusions, which he thus sets 
forth :— 

The first of these conclusions concerns 
the ambiguous and, as I think, mis- 
chievous nature of some doctrines sug- 
gested by the term ‘moral insanity,’ or 
certain synonymous expressions. 

The second arises out of the question, 
whether some offences of the insane 
ought not to be visited with some form 
of secondary punishment. 

The third of these conclusions is in 
favour of the extension to criminal cases 
of that practice which prevails in analo- 
gous civil cases, as in commissions de 
lunatico inquirendo, of the examination 
of the party whose mental state is in 
question, in presence of the jury and 
the court. 


+ Medical Testimony and Evidence in Cases of Lunacy: being the Croonian 


Lectures delivered before the Royal College of Physicians in 1853. 
3y Thomas Mayo, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow 


on the Conditions of Mental Soundness. 


With an Essay 


of the Royal College of Physicians, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. John 


W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
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Cuique in sud arte credendum est; 
and it will be well to turn to the 
judgment of another master of the 
craft on the work before us, and to 
which we are about earnestly to call 
the attention of all thinking men :— 


Dr. Mayo has carefully analyzed the 
facts which bear on the question as to 
what has been called ‘ moral insanity.’ 
He has shown that many of the cases 
described as belonging to this category, 
were neither more nor less than ex- 
amples of insanity, according to the 
strict and ordinary interpretation of that 
term. He has shown that others, in 
which the plea of ‘ moral insanity’ was 
set up as an excuse for crime, deserved 
no better appellation than that of 
‘brutal recklessness,’ and that to acquit 
criminals of this class on the ground of 
irresponsibility, is only to induce others 
to follow in the same course, who might 
otherwise be restrained by a wholesome 
fear of punishment. 

Even with regard to those who are 
actually insane, he is of opinion that 
there is a defect ‘in the nature of our 
criminal code, which recognises no pun- 
ishment for offences committed by the 
insane, and forces the courts either to 
visit them with the same penal inflic- 
tions as would apply to the same acts 
committed by the sane, their derange- 
ments being ignored, or to let them 
pass unpunished, however partially re- 
sponsible they may appear.’ 

Dr. Mayo has treated the whole sub- 
ject, including that of mere unsoundness 
of mind, in the most able and lucid 
manner; and his observations on it are 
the more valuable, and will have the 
greater weight, as they come from one 
‘who combines just theoretical views 
with the practical knowledge of an ex- 
perienced physician.* 

With every word of this just 
judgment we agree, and proceed to 
the consideration of Dr. Mayo’s 
lectures, taking them in order as 
they stand. 

The first lecture opens with the 
legal division of the subject of Dis- 
eased Mind, and the lecturer, re- 
minding his audience that he had 
formerly endeavoured to investigate 
the subject of medical proof, pro- 
poses in the present course to offer 
some remarks ‘ on the noblest of its 
departments, the pathology of mind; 
and on that in its noblest phase, 


Legal Division of the Subject of Diseased Mind, 
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where it is brought into contact with 
on judicial questions.’ Well does 

e observe, that the circumstances 
of the time recommend the subject 
for consideration. 


For it is certain that, while on the 
one hand, the medical profession holds 
in its hands the learning and the ex- 
perience of this subject, on the other the 
members of it often find themselves in a 
very unenviable position while Pret 
courts of justice by their evidence. 
believe, indeed, that I shall obtain the 
assent of experienced practitioners, when 
I affirm that in a large number of in- 
stances it is difficult to certify that a 
patient requires coercion or surveillance, 
without incurring the risk that he may 
be returned into the hands of his 
family before the conditions of his re- 
covery are completed, under a different 
opinion entertained by the officers whose 
duty it is, and who conscientiously per- 
form that duty, to visit the receptacles 
of such patients. 


But before he enters upon the 
topics from which, and the names 
by which, medical men are enabled 
to prove or disprove an abnormal 
state of mind—a term which he 
uses as involving no hypothesis, be 
it remembered—he proceeds, like a 
sound logician, to weigh the words 
—drawn, indeed, from the medical 
vocabulary, but prescribed by the 
legislature—expressing the abnor- 
mal state of mind for which the me- 
dical practitioner is empowered to 
place a person under surveillance or 
coercion ; a process requiring the 
most careful consideration, for he 
may be called upon to prove or dis- 
prove these alleged abnormal states 
as a witness in a civil court where 
property of large amount is at stake, 
or in a criminal court where life and 
death are in the balance. 

In prosecuting such an inquiry as 
is now before us, the usage has been 
most commonly first to lay down the 
doctrine upon the subject, and then 
to confirm it by decisions based on 
certain facts. But Dr. Mayo, keep- 
ing the practical nature of his pur- 
pose steadily in view, starts, wisely 
as we think, from the latter point; 
that is, he adopts the decisions of 
the courts and the legislature, whe- 


* Psychological Inquiries: in a Series of Essays, intended to illustrate the 
Mutual Relations of the Physical Organization and the Mental Faculties. By Sir 


Benjamin C. Brodie, Bart., D.C.L., V.P.R.S. 
Note D. 


Institute of France. Second Edition, 


Corresponding Member of the 
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ther conveyed as dicta or embodied 
in positive rules, and then explains 
the rule by the doetrines prevalent 
on the subject among adepts or ex- 

erienced persons, or by bringing it 
in contact with such doctrines. 

Lunacy is then taken as the ge- 
neric term; insanity, idioey, un- 
soundness, being species varied by 
the Act of 1853. Up to that date 
all medical certificates set forth that 
the individual whose restraint or 
confinement was thereby sanctioned, 
was a ‘lunatic, or an insane person, 
or an idiot, or a person of unsound 
mind ;’ and we agree with Dr. Mayo, 
that it is not difficult to trace in the 
nomenclature of the Act of the 20th 
(not 26th, as he has printed it) of 
August, 1853, an intention to main- 
tain similar distinctions. In the 
recent form of certificate we look in 
vain for a generic term expressive 
of abnormal mind in all its relations; 
but it is at once supposed that the 
subject of the certificate is a lunatie, 
or an idiot, or a person of unsound 
mind.* 

Now, the medical certificates given 
previous to the 2oth of August, 1853, 
operated on a large proportion of 
eases at present under restraint, and 
it therefore became necessary for 
Dr. Mayo to include the distinctions 
on which those certificates rested. 
Let us look at the meaning which 
he has suggested for them :— 

The iadividual in whose case the law 
sanctioned restraint or confinement 
under a medical certificate (previously 
to certain changes in terms, to which I 
shall presently advert), must be a 
‘lunatic, or an insane person, or an 
idiot, or a person of unsound mind.’ 
And here let me premise that the force 


Morat Insanity. Dr. Mayo’s Croonian Lectures. 
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which I must attach to these terms is 
conjectural, grounded on the supposition 
that they cannot be considered synony- 
mous, and, consequently, must be the 
heads of a division, whether vague or 
complete, to which I assume the mean- 
ing which I assign to each term bears 
as near an approximation as can be 
made at present. The first of these’ ex- 
pressions, then, I must presume to be 
generic, and to contain as species the 
other heads of the enumeration, though 
I admit that this interpretation seems 
to demand a different structure of the 
sentence. The selection of ‘ lunatic’ as 
a generic term is evident; for whether 
the patient be an insane person, i.¢., one 
whose intellect is perverted, or an idiot, 
#.¢., one whose intellect is abolished, or 
an unsound person, whom I shall pre- 
sently describe, the writ has run de 
lunatico inquirendo, and the Commis- 
sioners who watch over his proper 
management are Commissioners in 
Lunacy. But, conceding this generic 
force to the term lunacy, and that the 
other terms indicate its species, I am 
entitled to suppose that insanity is as 
much intended to form a distinct species 
from unsoundness, as it unequivocally 
does from idiocy. This distinction is, 
I may add, recommended by the subject- 
matter, which is constantly claiming it, 
or some equivalent distinction, as a 
means of judicial diagnosis in certain 
cases of incompetency, of which neither 
insanity, nor any symptom of insanity, 
can be affirmed, 

The case of Mrs. Cummins, which 
excited such painful interest in the 
year before last, is cited as an illus- 
tration :— 

A host of witnesses were adduced to 
disprove the imputation of insanity; 
a host of witnesses stepped forward to 
prove that she was incompetent to 
manage her person and property. The 
first set of witnesses seemed to think 


* The following was the form of certificate under the old Act (August 4, 


7845): ‘that the said A. B. is a Lunatic [or an insane person, or an Idiot, ora 
Person of unsound Mind], and a proper person to be confined, and that I have 
formed this opinion from the following Fact or Facts, viz. :’ 
Under the new Act, (August 20, 1853), the form of certificate is: ‘that the 
said A. B. is a [Lunatic, or an Idiot, or a Person of unsound Mind], and a proper 
erson to be taken charge of and detained under Care and Treatment, and that I 
ve formed this opinion upon the following grounds ; viz.: 
1. Facts indicating Insanity observed by myself. [Here state the facts. ] 
2. Other Facts (if any) indicating Insanity communicated to me by others. 
[Here state the information, and from whom.] 
The old Act relating to Pauper Lunatics (August 8, 1845) required a view or 
personal examination by the Justice or Clergyman. But 
The new Act relating to pauper lunatics (August 20, 1853) requires the joint 
certificate of the Medical Officer of the Parish, and of some other person being a 
Physician, Surgeon, or Apothecary; and enacts that such joint certificate, or 
two certificates, shall be received by the Justice or Clergyman as conclusive evidence 
that the person named therein is a lunatic, 
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that the case turned upon their evidence ; 
the second set were justified, conformably 
with the distinction which affirms that a 
rae may be unsound in mind without 

eing insane, in demurring to this con- 
clusion. The attention of the jury was 
called by the learned Commissioners to 
the law laid down by Lord Eldon, con- 
formable, I may observe, with a dis- 
tinction of this kind, and the plea of 
mental disease was accepted, in spite of 
the disproof of that particular form of it 
which is termed insanity. Now, as 
Mrs. Cummins certainly was not 
idiotic, this form must have been, or 
ought to be, according to the terms of 
the certificate, unsoundness. 

Dr. Mayo then dismisses this case 
—which involves grounds for more 
than merely verbal distinction—for 
the present, observing that he shall 
consider it more at length when he 
shall have arrived at the subject of 
unsoundness, as one of the heads of 
his division, and thus continues ;— 


At present I will venture to assume 
that insanity is predicated, or predicable, 
of certain states of perversion of mind, 
in which delirium is. present; that un- 
soundness is the expression by which 
certain other forms of perversion or of 
weakness may be distinguished, in which 
there is incapacity to manage person or 
property, in the absence of any distinct 
evidence of delirium ; while, again, the 
term idiocy cannot be applied to them, 
which are, in short, exceptional cases to 
the two great heads of mental disease— 
insanity and idiocy. 

Such are Dr. Mayo’s suggestions, 
enunciated with a pregnant brevity 
teeming with matter for the deepest 
thought. With regard to the re- 
cent Act, he presumes the word 
‘lunatic’ to be used as equivalent; 
to ‘insane’ in the former Act; and 
‘idiot,’ and ‘unsound,’ to mean 
precisely what he has supposed 
them to mean under that former 
Act. 

Dr. Mayo then addresses himself 
to the mode in which the principles 
and science of mental pathology 
have to be applied to judicial dis- 
tinctions, which he justly charac- 
terizes as ‘somewhat remarkable ;’ 
and he shrewdly observes, that it 
has pleased the legialatare to asso- 
ciate certain judicial powers with 
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certain medical designations in a 
certain not very exact sense, so that 
they bind or loose those of whom we 
predicate them, or to whom we refer 
them in civil matters; or are ac- 
cepted on the same authority in 
courts of justiee as exculpatory or 
mitigatory in criminal cases. 

But while these powers are held 
in the hands of medical officers or 
witnesses, and the court willingly— 
in some cases too willingly, in our 
opinion*—accedes to their opinions, 
it still reserves to itself the question 
whether such medical officers or 
witnesses adhere to the strict 
line of their position, and to the 
sense in which they are understood 
by the law to use certain terms, and 
with which recorded judicial deci- 
sions, assisted by their evidence, 
have stamped them, or whether they 
are travelling beyond their province; 
as when, indulging in peculiar and 
fanciful views, the witness expresses 
an opinion that not only is the sub- 
ject of inquiry mad, but that all 
mankind are more or less mad. A 
witness who so gives his testimony 
imparts a non-judicial force to the 
term, which is intended to specify a 
class, and his evidence is vitiated 
and goes for nothing. 


There is another view (observes Dr. 
Mayo, in continuation) of the position 
of the medical witness in relation to 
courts of justice, which deserves more 
attention than it always receives. He 
is summoned in such courts in order to 
enable the judge and jury to arrive at 
certain conclusions, by virtue of his 
applying certain terms to which, as we 
have observed, a given meaning has 
been annexed, or negativing their appli- 
cation to the person under trial or exa- 
mination, according as the matter be 
civil or criminal. But, in the latter 
case, he must remember that he is not 
deciding upon the penal consequences 
contingent on the opinion thus given; 
for although certain consequences of 
this kind may follow in the course of 
law, if his assignment of opinion be ac- 
cepted by the court, it is wisely consi- 
dered, that a simple fact, and not its 
consequences, is the question proposed 
to him; since it will be presumed, that 
if the latter consideration be also en- 
tertained by him, it will be liable to 


* Take, for example, the way in which Dr. Verity's evidence was ‘ swallowed,’— 
to use the expression of an acute and deep-thinking medical philosopher who heard 
it given,—by the eminent Judge who presided at the trial of the issue in Bennett 
v. the Duke of Manchester. 
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bias his evidence on the fact which is 
his legitimate topic. 

In this way Dr. Mayo under- 
stands the suggestions anor 
made by the judge not to encroac 
upon his functions and those of the 
jury, and he adds :— 

It is obviously in criminal cases that 
the bias thus occasioned is most to be 
dreaded. Thus, the definition of in- 
sanity becomes very expansive, when 
its expansion may become protective to 
a criminal with whom we may happen 
to sympathise. 

Most true; and we shall pre- 
sently see to what an extent this 
mischievous protection has ex- 

anded: but to return to Dr. 
ayo. 

If we permit ourselves to entertain 
the judicial question, Is A a responsible 
agent? instead of confining ourselves to 
the medical question, Is A insane? we 
are liable to find ourselves enlarging our 
description of the disease in favour of 
some one who possesses equally, as we 
think, with the insane, that element of 
character and external circumstances on 
which alone we argue that their im- 
punity is or ought to be based. Thus, 
an elaborate argument may easily be 
construed, proving that the offspring of 
the prostitute and the thief, devoted to 
infamy by the one, and educated to 
crime by the other, is equally deficient 
in freedom of will with the homicidal 
monomaniac; and when the medical 
witness, having permitted himself to 
stray into this question, has achieved 
this conclusion, he will easily discover 
eccentricity enough—for brutal vice is 
an eccentric state—to enable him to 
adopt for his client the term ‘morally 
insane.’ 

In the horrible case of the Esher 
murders, the circumstances of which 
did not shock the public more than 
the acquittal of the adulterous mur- 
deress, Mr. Edwin James is re- 
ported to have told the jury, in his 
eloquent speech, that they would 
understand that he did not mean to 
say that the prisoner was under any 
delusions, or that, at the time when 
he was addressing them, she was 
not, in all probability, perfectly 
sane; but he i ed to satisfy them 
that the dreadful deed was com- 
mitted by her while she was under 
the influence of a temporary frenzy, 
and of an impulse which it was im- 
possible for her to control. 

Dangerous eloquence this. Every 
crime is committed under impulse ; 


Moral Insanity —Dr. Mayo’s Oroonian Lectures. 
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almost every act of violence is 
the result of the loss of | self-con- 
trol, and done ‘under the influence 
of a temporary frenzy.’ Ira furor 
brevis est; but where would society 
be, if such a moral state were held 
sufficient to shield the agent from 
the sword of the law? 

Dr. Forbes Winslow is reported 
to have told the court and jury that, 
during a long interview he had with 
the prisoner in the gaol, he did not 
observe any symptoms of insanity. 

Cases of temporary insanity resulting 
in a desire to commit murder or suicide, 
are (said the Doctor) very common. I 
have known many instances where the 
patient has made an attack upon some 
near relative with whom he had previ- 
ously been on the most affectionate 
terms, and it frequently occurs with 
mothers and children. In such cases, 
the patient suddenly suffers under a 
strong homicidal impulse which he can- 
not control; and it has happened to me 
to hear a patient bitterly lament being 
under the influence of such an impulse. 
The impulse is generally stronger in 
proportion as the parties are more 
nearly and dearly connected, and to the 
previous affection existing between 
them. 

Perilous evidence this. That 
humane, astute, and learned judge, 
Mr. Justice Erle, told the jury, in 
the course of his sdmisable sum- 
ming up, that a defence of this 
character ought to be looked at with 
great caution and jealousy, and that 
they ought not, where an enormous 
crime had clearly been committed, 
to acquit a prisoner open the ground 
of insanity, unless there were cir- 
cumstances surrounding it totally 
irrespective of the enormity of the 
crime itself, which left no reasonable 
doubt that at the time of its com- 
mission the party accused was not 
in a condition of mind to distinguish 
between right and wrong, or to be 
aware that he was committing a 
crime. The learned judge then 
called the attention of the jury to 
the evidence for the prisoner, and 
said that it appeared to be founded 
upon the supposition that the crime 

d been committed under the in- 
fluence of some uncontrollable im- 
pulse, and he said he would only 
‘observe that this was most danger- 
ous doctrine, for undoubtedly every 
crime was committed under some 
impulse, and that the object of the 
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law was to control impulses of that 
description, and to prevent crime. 
The law so ably laid down by this 
exemplary judge was no new doc- 
trine. Every one familiar with our 
courts of justice has heard the same 
rinciples enunciated by the most 
eat lawyers that ever graced 
the bench; but Dr. Prichard has 
written a book, and it seems that he 
is followed by some kindred spirits 
ready to promulgate notions sub- 
versive of the safety of society, for 
the jury found Ann Brough Not 
Guilty on the ground of insanity. 
The terms of the old indictments 
for murder cut this comfortable 
‘impulse’-ground from under the 
offenders. The grand jury of the 
county presented that 


P. H., late of the parish of L., in the 
said county, gentleman, not having the 
fear of God before his eyes, but being 
moved and seduced by the instigation of 
the devil on &c., at &c., with force and 
arms upon one 8. C., in the peace of 
God and of the said Lord the King, then 
and there being, feloniously, wilfully, 
and of his malice aforethought, did 
make an assault, and that the said 
P. H., with a certain drawn sword, 


&e. &e. 


In other words, the offender was 
indicted for not having resisted the 
diabolical impulse to kill, and juries 
not having been enlightened by Dr. 
Prichard, or the theories of his fol- 
lowers, found him guilty if the facts 
were sufficient; and he was most 
righteously hanged accordingly. 

If any one should doubt this let 
him turn back to the old criminal 
records, and then contrast the ver- 
dicts of the present day in similar 
cases. 

Examples taken at random will 
suffice. 

At the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, Thomas Hunter, the son of a 
wealthy farmer in the county of 
Fife, was tutor in the family of a Mr. 
Gordon, a merchant and bailie of 
Edinburgh. He had been brought 
up at the University of St. An- 
drew’s, was a student in divinity, 
and intended for holy orders. Mr. 
Gordon’s two boys were brought up 
at home under his care, and for two 
years his conduct appeared to be 
such as to merit the approval of 
their parents and the esteem of all 
who knew him. But there was a 
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young woman who attended on 
rs. Gordon and her third child, 
a daughter, and a guilty familiarity 
had been carried on between this 
attendant and the tutor for a con- 
siderable time, without the suspicion 
of any one in the family. Thrown 
off their guard by the impunity with 
which they had indulged them- 
selves, Hunter and his mistress for- 
got to shut the door of the chamber 
where they usually met, one after- 
noon when Mr. and Mrs. Gordon 
were gone on a visit, and the chil- 
dren came in and surprised them. 
The eldest boy had not reached his 
tenth year, and the guilty lovers 
o— to have been unconcerned till 
the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Gordon 
in the evening. But, at supper, the 
children told enough to satisfy their 
parentsastothenatureofthesituation 
in which the lovers had been found. 
The young woman was ordered to 
leave the house the next day, and 
Hunter was unfortunately retained 
after a severe reprimand. He 

leaded his youth, and was forgiven ; 

ut he had been found out, and ap- 
pears to have given way to the 
diabolical impulse to avenge himself 
on the innocents who had been the 
means of his detection. 

It was his constant practice, in 
fine weather, to walk out into the 
fields with his pupils about an hour 
before dinner, and generally the 
little girl accompanied her brothers. 
The family was at Mr. Gordon’s 
country-house near Edinburgh, and 
being invited to dine in the city, he 
and Mrs. Gordon were setting out 
on their visit at the time when the 
walk was usually taken. Mrs. 
Gordon, actuated probably by some 
presentiment or maternal instinct, 
wished to take the children with 
her, but her husband would not 
consent that the boys should go, and 
their daughter only went with them. 
It was in the month of August. 

When they were gone Hunter 
led the boys into the fields, sat down 


on the grass, and while | were 
— owers and chasing butter- 
ies, sharpened his penknife. 


He then called the boys to come 
to him; they ran to their tutor and 
the companion of their walks. He 
upbraided them for telling their 

arents, and told them they were 
oth to die that instant. The terri- 
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fied innocents ran a few yards, but 
were pursued and brought back by 
Hunter, who murdered both wit 
his penknife, confining one with his 
knees while he cut the throat of his 
brother, and then dealing in like 
manner with the second. Hunter 
then ran towards the river appa- 
rently with the intention of drown- 
ing himself, but was pursued and 
taken. He was tried and executed 
on the 22nd August, 1700, rehears- 
ing the same dreadful creed as that 
lately declared by Barthélemy ; 
for when, in pursuance of his sen- 
tence, his right hand was struck off 
before he was drawn up by the rope, 
Hunter called out aloud, ‘ There is 
no God, I do not believe there is 
any, and if there were, I set him at 
defiance!’ 

This murder was committed at 
noonday, in the open fields, and 
within half a mile of Edinburgh. A 
gentleman walking on the Castle 
Hill saw the whole transaction, and, 
with several people, ran to the place 
where the victims were lying in 
their blood. 

If such an act, so committed, be 
not the result of ‘moral insanity,’ 
what is it? That the wretch who 
committed it was most justly hanged 
all but the new school of protectives 
will allow. 

Some of our readers may remem- 
ber the murder of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bonar in the early part of the pre- 
sent century, by Philip Nicholson, 
their footman.* That this wretched 
man, who was afterwards most con- 
trite, gave way to the ‘homicidal 
orgasm’ when he murdered his 
aged master and mistress is appa- 
rent from his own account of the 
matter. In a written paper pro- 
duced by the murderer after sen- 
tence had been pronounced, was 
this declaration:— 

Departing this tribunal, I shall soon 
appear before another tribunal, where an 
eternal sentence will be passed upon me. 
With this dread sentence full in my 
view, I do most solemnly declare, and 


* At Chiselhurst in Kent, in the night of May 30, 1813. Just as the inquest 
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desire this declaration to be taken as my 
dying words, that I alone was the base 
and cruel murderer of my master and 
mistress, that I had no accomplice, that 
no one knew or possibly could suspect, 
that I intended to perpetrate these bar- 
barities ; that I myself had no intention 
of committing those horrid deeds, save 
for a short time, 80 short as scarcely to 
be computed, before I actually committed 
them; that booty was not the motive of 
my fatal cruelties; I am sure the idea of 
plunder never presented itself to my 
mind; J can attribute those unnatural 
murders to no other cause than, at the 
tine of their commission, a temporary 
fury from excessive drinking ; and before 
that time, to the habitual forgetfulness, 
for many years, of the great God and 
his judgments, and the too natural con- 
sequence of such forgetfulness, the 
habitual yielding to the worst passions 
of corrupted nature ; so that the evil that 
I was tempted to do, that I did. 

Again, at the place of execution, 
when the rope was round his 
neck, a person ascended. the plat- 
form, put the following questions, 
and received the following an- 
swers:— 

Q. Now that you have many 
moments to live, is all that you have 
stated—namely, that you had no motive 
that you can tell of, nor had you any 
accomplice, true ? 

A. All that I have stated is true. 

Q. Then there is no creature living on 
earth who had anything to do with the 
murder but yourself? 

A, No; no one. 

Q. You had no accomplices ? 

A. None. 

@. Had you any antipathy to either 
your master or mistress before ‘you com- 
mitted the horrid murder ? 

A. (Clasping his hands as well as his 
heavy irons would permit him.) As 
God is in Heaven, it was a momentary 
thought, as I have repeatedly declared 
before / 

There can be no doubt that the 
wretched criminal gave a true ac- 
count of his state when he com- 
mitted the crime—an account which 
well justifies the language of the 
old forms of indictment, and, as 
little, that, according to the doc- 


+ 


now 


was being concluded, Nicholson, who was in custody, but had been permitted at his 
request to enter a water-closet, cut his throat with a razor which he had con- 


cealed., 
bleeding. 
declaring his innocence. 


The wound was deep; but two surgeons who were present stopped the 
He was carefully watched, anil in the few words he spoke persisted in 
After the trial (when he pleaded Not Guilty), and after 


conviction and sentence, he put in the written confession from which the extract is 


taken. 
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trine of Ann Brough’s counsel and 
principal medical witness, he was 
not responsible for what he did. 
We should like to have heard the 
reception of such propositions by 
the experienced and learned judge 
who tried Nicholson—Mr. Justice 
Heath. 

No one thought at the time, and 
few will think now, that Nicholson 
was not most justly hanged. Not 
having the fear of God before his 
eyes, he gave way to a momentary 
murderous impulse, as he had given 
way to other vicious impulses, and 
having shed man’s blood, by man 
was his blood shed. So it was. 
But it seems we have changed all 
this.* Let us take a glance at one 
or two cases tried at the last sum- 
mer assizes. 

Joseph Bains, aged thirty-eight, 
was indicted at Lincoln on the 25th 
July last, for the wilful murder of 
Sarah Hickling, at Crowland, on the 
6th of the preceding June. 

The prisoner was a tailor, living 
with a wife and children at Crow- 
Jand, and until a short time before 
the commission of the crime with 
which he was charged, had always 


been a peaceable, well-disposed, and 
respectable man, affectionate to his 
family, and of a cheerful and happy 


disposition. Latterly, however, a 
change had come overhim. He had 
become very much depressed in 
spirits and reserved in his manner; 
he no longer took any notice of his 
children, and said, hin he was re- 
monstrated with, that he could not 
help it. When accosted in the 
street in a friendly manner by a per- 
son considerably his superior in 


Cases tried at the last Summer Assizes. 


station, he made no answer, and 
when the same person ordered a 
suit of clothes of him for one of 
his children, he preserved the same 
sullen silence, so that his strange 
behaviour produced at the time the 
impression that his mind was af- 
fected. 

The deceased was the second wife 
of the prisoner’s father-in-law, with 
whom he had always been on very 
good terms; but about ten o'clock 
on the morning in question, he was 
seen going into her house, and in a 
few minutes afterwards she came out 
screaming ‘Murder!’ He followed 
with a poker in his hand, and imme- 
diately dealt her violent blows upon 
her head and neck, so that she fell 
dead. The neighbours came up in 
a moment, but there was no time 
to save her, and the prisoner went 
away. When the constable came 
after him, he was sitting in a room 
at a public-house, and said to the 
constable, who was in bad health, 
‘You are looking very ill; can you 
sleep at night? I cannot. ‘The 
other night I got up and ran to 
Peterborough.’ Then he cried, 
‘Oh! my poor wife; oh! my poor 
children!’ and complained of his 
head, and said that a good run or 
walk would do him good. 

The defence now set up in his 
behalf was, that he was insane at 
the time of the commission of the 
offence, and a considerable number 
of witnesses were called in support 
of it. They spoke generally of the 
circumstances above stated, and also 
to the appearance of insanity in his 
mother and two sisters; and two 
medical men—one of them the phy- 


* *A few years ago,’ writes Dr. Mayo, ‘a middle-aged woman, cook to a 


family in Harley-street, found herself in the disagreeable position of having an 
illegitimate child, previously out at nurse, thrown upon her hands—being left, 
indeed, at the house where she was residing. Her measures were soon taken, 
though the emergency was unexpected. The other servants being at that hour 
of the day, one o'clock, at the lower part of the house, she took the little boy 
up to her bed-room, strangled him, packed up and corded the body in a box, and 
sent it to a sister in Nottinghamshire. During the remainder of this day of 
murder, she was in her ordinary quiet state, and read her Bible a good deal. This 
was nearly all the evidence that was substantiated at the trial, besides her own 
free confession of the deed. She was acquitted on the ground of an insane impulse 
existing at the time of the murder—a plea which never would have suggested it- 
self, or been entertained, but for the mischievous neglect of the intellectual criterion, 
for which we are indebted to the hypothesis of moral and impulsive insanity. 
In truth, the impunity derived from this plea is singularly inappropriate, as it 
generally accrues to that class against which society possesses no protection except 
through their fear of punishment—namely, the unprincipled. Nor, I believe, are 
they slow in recognising and availing themselves of their privilege.’ 
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sician of the County Lunatic Asy- 
lum, and the other a practitioner at 
Crowland, whohad previously known 
the prisoner and his family—ex- 
pressed their clear opinion that the 
prisoner was insane at the time of 
the commission of the offence. 

The learned judge (Mr. Justice 
Maule) having summed up the evi- 
dence, the jury found the prisoner 
Not Guilty, on the ground of in- 
sanity.* 

John Goodall, aged forty-two, was 
indicted before the same judge, at 
Derby, on the 28th of the same 
month, for the wilful murder of 
Rachael Goodall, at Hazlewood, on 
the 18th of April last. 

The prisoner, who had the a pear- 
ance of a respectable and intell ent 
man, and was dressed in on 
mourning, was described in the 
calendar as a mechanic able to read 
and write well. He was the father 
of four children, but had for some 
years been living apart from his 
wife, and had latterly been employed 
as a fitter at Wolverton. His wife 
lived with her children at Hazle- 
wood, near Belper, and on the 
morning of last Easter Tuesday, 
about nine o’clock, the prisoner was 
seen to go into his wife’s house. 
Shortly afterwards, a noise was 
heard in the house, and upon a 
neighbour going in, it was found 
that while his wife was washing 
downstairs the prisoner had gone 
upstairs, and with a razor cut the 
throat of the youngest child, who 
was lying in bed, so that it died in- 
stantly. The prisoner came down, 
sat upon a sofa, and began to pull 
on his boots, and when his wife ex- 
claimed to the neighbours, ‘ He has 
murdered my child!’ replied, ‘ The 
child is in heaven, and I hope to be 
above soon and all.’ He then went 
out into the yard, and was met by 
another sslebbeee, who asked him 
how he came to do it, and his answer 
was, that he could not help it. Sub- 
sequently, to the constable at the 
lock-up, he said, putting his hands 
together as if in prayer, ‘It’s all 


* The Times, July 27, 1854. 
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right; the Lord ordered me to do 
what I have done.’ Beyond this 
strangeness of manner and demean- 
our, he had not, since the commis- 
sion of the offence, displayed any 
signs of insanity; and the surgeon 
and the governor of the gaol, as well 
as the coroner, were examined in 
reply to the evidence of insanity 
adduced on behalf of the prisoner, 
and they stated that they had not 
discovered in him any traces of in- 
sanity since the offence was com- 
mitted. A still stronger witness to 
the same effect was Mr. Strutt, of 
Belper, who happened to have tra- 
velled with the prisoner inside a 
coach on the very morning in ques- 
tion, before the perpetration of the 
fatal act, and from the little conver- 
sation he had with him, thought 
him a shrewd and sensible man. 

The learned judge summed up 
the evidence on both sides, and the 
jury acquitted the prisoner on the 
ground of insanity. 

These cases have been taken at 
random from one circuit only. 

In the following August, Ann 
Brough was tried at Guildford. 
The verdict in her case was re- 
ceived with general dismay. Never 
was public opinion so unequivocally 
manifested. All men, the Moral 
Insanitists only excepted, felt that 
this verdict was fatal to the security 
of mankind, coming, as it did, as a 
crowning climax to other ‘ impulsive’ 
cases, to one or two of which we 
have alluded. The Times, in a 
powerful article, which came home 
to the heart of every sound lawyer 
and right thinking man, observed 
that Mr. Justice Erle, than whom a 
more intelligent and upright judge 
did not sit upon the English Seam, 
must have been as much astonished 
as was the writer of that article at 
the verdict of the jury upon the 
Esher murderess. 

We wish we could stop here, but 
we are under the necessity of add- 
ing, with great regret, that the prin- 
cipal medical witness has thought 
fit, in an elaborate essay, not only 


+ The evidence adduced on behalf of the prisoner to maintain the defence of 
insanity consisted mainly of statements that there had been madness in his family, 
that the prisoner’s conduct had been eccentric, and that his fellow-workmen had 


considered him to be insane. 


Times, July 31, 1854. 


The particulars of this evidence are given in The 
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to justify the verdict, but to laud 
the jurors for the conclusion to which 
they came. With still greater regret 
we saw this essay printed entire in 
a newspaper, to be circulated from 
hand to hand among the masses, as 
an encouragement to homicidal im- 

ulse, and a lesson to ‘humane!’ 
juries to go and do likewise. 

The symptoms relied on as indi- 
cating ‘ head disease’ in the Esher 
adulteress and naticide, are very far 
from conclusive. Grant ‘the nasty 
black cloud,’ and the assumption 
that her brain was structurally dis- 
organized, neither a derangement 
of the nervous system, nor organic 
injury of the brain, nor paralysis, 
will constitute insanity; nay, such 
afflictions are com atible with per- 
fect sanity. Dr. Wollaston suffered 
for years under the disease of the 
brain, which finally induced pa- 
ralysis and caused his death; but 
the mind of that great philosopher 
was clear to the last. 

And here we may notice one of 
the consequences not unlikely to 
follow from making the study and 
practice of mental pathology an ex- 
clusive branch of the profession— 
an error to which we shall presently 
have to revert. Such practitioners 
live in an atmosphere of their own. 
From their daily experience they 
know something of the cunning of 
the insane; but some of them do 
not seem to know much of the cun- 
ning of the sane, who simulate in- 
sanity to escape from the conse- 
quences of crime. If they would 
search the annals of the police, of 
criminal courts, and of gaols,* the 
might learn something on this head. 
To use the language of an expe- 
rienced official in commenting on 
the Esher case, ‘The nasty black 
cloud is no new dodge.’ 

To the cases in the south, above 
alluded to, we must add one from 
the north. 

At the trial of Dr. George Smith 
and Robert Campbell, for wilful 
fire-raising, before the High Court 


* And we might add of lunatic asylums. 


case, 
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of Justiciary, Edinburgh, in January 
last, it would seem that the Doctor 
had taken a fancy to Mr. John 
Smith’s wife, who had been living 
in a state of separation from that 
worthy farmer, and, according to 
the Doctor’s statement, she had 

romised not to return to her hus- 

and, or take any other steps with- 
out consulting the Doctor, who ap- 
peared to have entertained the ex- 
pectation that the farmer’s wife 
would accompany him in an emi- 
grant ship, on board of which he 
had solicited an appointment. 

She did return to her husband 
at the expiration of the agreed 
period of separation. Dr. Smith 
expressed great disappointment at 
this, and wrote a letter to the 
farmer’s wife, soliciting an inter- 
view. She showed the letter to 
her husband, and gave it no an- 
swer. On the following Saturday 
night she received a second letter 
from the Doctor, which she tore up 
without reading it. The same night 
(30th Sept. 1854) the stack-yard was 
set on fire and totally consumed, 
and, but for a change of wind, the 
farm-house and steading would pro- 
bably have been destroyed. There 
was no doubt that the Doctor, with 
the aid of ‘a friend’ named Camp- 
bell, who was seventy years of age, 
had committed the felony; but 
Campbell was acquitted, under the 
direction of the Lord Justice Clerk, 
for want of sufficient evidence. 

A special defence was put in for 
Dr. Smith, that he was insane. Me- 
dical testimony was adduced at 
great length, to that effect, and 
‘some of the principal lunacy doc- 
tors in the kingdom’ were called to 
give evidence in support of the de- 
ence. It is stated that his mental 


illness had been aggravated by do- 
mestic sorrows, including separation 
from his wife, and at times he had 
been known to drink largely, though 
he was usually a sober man, and 


had nr been an intelligent 
and respectable practitioner. 


Dr. Mayo notices one marked 


It was proved to the satisfaction of the late Dr. Warburton and himself, 


that a gentleman at Dr. Warburton’s asylum, whose insanity had been certified 
mainly on moral grounds—that is to say, with no sufficient intellectual lesion— 


was deliberately availing himself of its shelter from a criminal indictment. 


And 


the Doctor found reason to believe that he had before similarly availed himself, 
through a similar certificate, of another asylum, to avoid another criminal charge. 
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With regard to Smith, the Lord 
Justice Clerk directed the jury that 
the burden of the proof of insanity 
lay on the prisoner, and that it was 
necessary, in order to support it, to 
show that he was insane at the time 
the deed was committed. The jury 
unanimously found the Doctor not 
guilty. The court assoilzied him 
simpliciter, but in respect to the in- 
sanity found proven, adjudged him 
to be conveyed to the prison of 
Forfar, therein to be detained sub- 
ject to the future order of the 
court.* 

The details of the medical testi- 
mony are not given. So far as the 
facts of the case went, what criminal 
circle could be more complete? 
Here was cause and immediate con- 
secutive effect. Vengeance was as 
rationally manifested—so far as an 
act of vengeance can be rational— 
as the most sane could have dis- 

layed it. Zanga himself could not 
ve carried out his revenge more 
completely or more consecutively. 
If Dr. Smith’s insanity was so pa- 
tent to the ‘lunacy doctors,’ who 
seem to have based their opinion on 
his antecedent acts, why was he suf- 
fered to go at large to the danger of 
her Majesty’s lieges ? 

We wish that our limits would 

ermit us to dwell longer on Dr. 
Mayo’s admirable observations on 
the responsibility of the insane. The 
present state of the law is most un- 
satisfactory, and will, we suppose, 
so continue, according to the custom 
of England, till the number of mar- 
tyred innocents is complete. 

It must be confessed (writes the Doc- 
tor) that the conditional responsibility 
which the law, and, as I think, the reason 
of the case, attributes to the insane, is 
not easily applicable in practice, either 
under lucid intervals or under such other 
phases of the insane state as might seem 
to justify it. The law, as I shall have 
again more fully to point out, will re- 
main a dead letter, or will be conti- 
nually ignored by the sympathies of 
judges, juries, and I may add, of medi- 
cal witnesses, unless some practical dis- 
tinction can be arranged which may en- 
able the responsible insane to undergo 
some lower degree of punishment than 
that inflicted on delinquents being of 
sound mind. The position of many such 
persons under capital charges is at pre- 
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sent anomalous. They are acquitted in 
defiance of the law, as laid down by the 
judges respecting M‘Naghten’s case, 
because the punishment appertaining to 
the offence would be too severe; and 
then, instead of being consigned to 
confinement in gaol, they are consigned 
to it in an asylum, as a place simply of 
detention. This becomes a scene of 
severe virtual punishment to some of 
them, of gratification to vanity, and 
idleness to others; those, meanwhile, to 
whom it is a grievance, as they do not 
regard it in the light of a punishment, 
derive from it none of the preventive 
effects of punishment on future conduct; 
while the public, for the same reason, 
find it equally unproductive of good as 
an example to persons of actually dis- 
eased mind, or to that large class of 
other persons who are drifting into dis- 
ease under uncontrolled eccentricity. 


Resist the devil, and he will flee. 
‘But,’ say the apologists for the 
unfortunate afflicted, ‘they can’t.’ 

The reply is, that in the great 
majority of cases, if not in all, they 
can; otherwise, how do the ‘mad 
doctors,’ as they are somewhat pro- 
fanely called, keep their asylums in 
order. The cruel day of'dungeons 
and whips is happily gone’ by; but 
even on a less harsh rale, punish- 
ment was found to have its effect. 
The offender found himself suddenly 
precipitated into an abyss, so con- 
trived that he could not be injured, 
with a douche of astounding power 
in full play upon him; or he was 
put into a chair which whirled him 
round. These punishments—far be 
it from us to advocate their use— 
had their effect, and the association 
of the douche or the chair was pre- 
sent to the mind of the patient when 
he meditated an outbreak. He soon 
learned that, somehow or other, his 
offence was immediately followed 
by those consequences, and resisted 
the impulse to violence. Under the 
more Somme dispensation of the 
present time, order is preserved by 
a system of rewards and mitigated 
punishments. And why should it 
not? Of the great majority of pa- 
tients it may be truly said that they 
are but mad cea north-west ; 
when the wind is southerly, they 
know a hawk from—what the beauti- 
ful printers have turned into a hand- 
saw. 


* Times, January 20, 1855. 
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Dr. Mayo saw Captain Johnson, 
to whose case we have already al- 
luded,* in the criminal department 
of Bedlam :— 


His manners seemed quiet and re- 
served, hiscountenance hard and morose ; 
but no part of the expression of it indi- 
cated predisposition to mental disease, 
the absence of which was strongly 
affirmed by the medical authorities of 
Bedlam. 


To be sure it was. Nobody but 
the imbecile jury who tried him ever 
fancied that he was insane. Dr. 
Mayo states that Johnson’s lunacy 
was assumed by his counsel, and 
good-naturedly but unscrupulously 
conceded by the Attorney-General 
and the court. That it was as- 
sumed by his counsel is true—‘’T was 
his vocation, Hal;’ but, if we re- 
member rightly, the Attorney-Ge- 
neral made no such concession. He 
had left the court, relying on the 
judge to disabuse the jury of the 
monstrous proposition laid down by 
the clever counsel for the prisoner, 
that the very enormity of his client’s 
acts was a proof of his insanity. 
This the judge omitted to do, and 
the jury, with the speech of the 
prisoner’s counsel still sounding in 
their ears, found Captain Johnson, 
who was no more mad than any 
other drunkard upon whose brutal 
temperament alcohol acts, Not 
Guilty. 

In the case of M‘Naghten, tried in 
1844, for the murder of Mr. Drummond, 
we have an instance of notional delusions 
permitted to constitute evidence of in- 
sanity without any discovered incohe- 
rency of language or thought, although 
the wayward character of his past life 
might make it probable that such inco- 
herency and inconsecutiveness may have 
existed. The notional delusions were, 
however, such as experience proves to 
be frequent in the insane. Formerly, 
when resident at Glasgow, he had fre- 
quently affirmed suspicions of the exist- 
ence of a conspiracy against him ; these, 
it was alleged, he had repeated at Bou- 
logne, where, on landing, he fancied 
there were spies lurking in a watch-box. 
Faces, he said, were made at him in the 
streets, fists shaken at him, and stones 
thrown. He had pressed the sheriff of 


* Fraser's Magazine, vol. 50, p. 382. 
+ Executed in May, 1812. 
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Glasgow for protection from his fancied 
enemies. Here was strong presumptive 
evidence of notional delusions, which 
the medical witness affirmed, and which 
the court accepted on their affirmation, 
as adequate to substantiate 2 plea of de- 
lirium. Subsequently, this opinion has 
obtained confirmation from the autho- 
rities of Bedlam, where M ‘Naghten has 
repeatedly exhibited well marked mania- 
cal paroxysms. Thus far I am justifying 
the evidence of the medical witness in 
this important trial; not, however, its 
results in relation to the sentence of the 
mF Fk 

Contrast the above case with that of 
Bellingham, 7 the murderer of Mr. Per- 
ceval; in respect to whom the plea of 
insanity was over-ruled. Neither of 
these murderers exhibited incoherency 
of expression or thought. Bellingham’s 
avowal, that ill-usage led him to the 
performance of his crime, supplies the 
act with a motive belonging to the 
ordinary laws of the human mind, and 
delusive (if unfounded) only in that 
sense in which every mistake might be 
so called. The immediate occasion of 
the murder was, indeed, a very natural 
one to a moody and malignant mind, 
such as Bellingham’s seems to have been. 
He had been roughly repelled in one of 
his intrusive applications to a Govern- 
ment office a short time before the deed ; 
and it was not unlikely that he should 
select Mr. Perceval for his victim, for 
he had made to him a personal applica- 
tion and been refused. There was, in 
truth, no point in his case tending to 
fix upon him the plea of insanity, unless 
his ‘strong expectation of being ac- 
quitted,’ according to the report of the 
case, can be interpreted into a morbid 
notional delusion. It is but just to ob- 
serve, in favour of those who objected 
at the time to the verdict in Belling- 
ham’s case, that but little time was 
given for the collection of evidence in 
proof of his being a lunatic.} 


We shall presently advert to the 
law laid down in M‘Naghten’s case 
and Dr. Mayo’s observations on it, 
observing, by the way, that if 
M‘Naghten had undergone the 
same fate as Bellingham, as he pro- 
bably would if he had not saiebetiieg 
his man, there would have been no 
yreat harm done. But poor Mr. 
Seccenen than whom a more ex- 
emplary man never lived, and who 


+ The murder was committed on the 11th of May; John Bellingham was tried 


on the 15th, and hanged on the following Monday. 
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expired after a long agony borne 
with the meekest patience, was not 
a Prime Minister. 

In the case of Rex v. Offord, Lord 
Lyndhurst had told the jury, in his 
summing up, that they must be 
satisfied, before they acquitted the 
prisoner, that he did not know, 
when he committed the act, what its 
effect would be in reference to the 
crime of murder. Mr. Drummond’s 
death impressed the public with a 
full sense of danger arising from the 
immunities of the insane, and the 
following opinion was obtained from 
the judges after his murder. 


Q. What is the law respecting per- 
sons afflicted with insane delusions, 
respecting one or more particular sub- 
jects or persons, as, for instance, when 
the accused knew that he was acting 
contrary to law, but did the act with a 
view, under the influence of insane de- 
lusions, of redressing or revenging some 
supposed grievance or injury, or under 
the impression of obtaining some sup- 
posed public benefit? 

A. Notwithstanding the party com- 
mitted a wrong act when labouring 
under the idea of redressing a supposed 
grievance or injury, or under the im- 
pression of obtaining some public or 
private benefit, he was liable to punish- 
ment. 

Upon this Dr. Mayo says:— 

It is needless to add that this an- 
nouncement of law applies @ priori to a 
person committing an act which he 
knows to be contrary to law, without 
any such ground of excuse, as the ‘im- 
pression’ here mentioned might seem to 
offer. 


We now come to Dr. Mayo’s ob- 
servations on this important case, 
and we heartily commend them to 
all concerned in the making or in 
the administration of the law. 


Such, then, is the law on the subject 
of criminal conduct in persons under 
insane delusions; but such is not the 
practice: witness that very case which 
elicited that answer of the judges, which 
I have just quoted from the Annual 
Register. The adequacy of M‘Naghten 
to comprehend the criminal nature of 
the homicidal act was unquestionable ; 
yet he was acquitted on the plea of 
insanity, without the smallest reference 
to the conditions on which alone it is 


exculpatory, though they had _ been. 


distinctly set forth as not complied with 
in his opening speech by the Attorney- 
General. Chief Justice Tindal, indeed, 
stopped the trial of M‘Naghten, on the 


Moral Insanity— Dr. Mayo’s Croonian Lectures. 
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affirmation made by numerous medical 
witnesses, that the defendant was insane 
(that state having been detected by 
them through the ordinary symptoms of 
disease), but not in reference to any pre- 
sumed ignorance on his part of the 
illegal nature of his act; and this ab- 
sence of a material condition of the 
question the Chief Justice veiled from 
himself, as well as from the jury, by 
using in his address to the jury the am- 
biguous expressions of knowledge of 
‘right and wrong,’ not ‘legal and ille- 
gal,’ as absent in M‘Naghten’s mind. 
The miserable vagueness of the first 
distinction ought to occasion its disuse 
by the Bar. 

Now what, I may ask (for the ques- 
tion closely concerns us as medical wit- 
nesses), what is the source of this dis- 
crepancy between law and practice, and 
how may it be obviated? The source of 
it is placed in the very nature of our 
criminal code, which recognises no 
punishment for offences committed by 
the insane, and forces the courts either 
to visit them with the same penal in- 
fliction as would apply to the same acts 
committed by the sane, their derange- 
ment being ignored, or to let them pass 
unpunished, however partially respon- 
sible they may be. The source of it is, 
in fact, the absence of any secondary 
punishment for these cases, whereby the 
unwritten principles of justice, which 
forbid us to hang an insane delinquent, 
may be reconciled with the public safety, 
which occasionally may demand that he 
be punished, . 

In the three lectures involving 
the three conclusions to which Dr. 
Mayo has been led, and which are 
noticed at the commencement of 
this article, the leading civil and 
criminal cases are carefully analyzed 
down to Bennett v. Duke of Man- 
chester, now happily settled, as we 
believe, mainly in consequence of 
Sir Page Wood’s masterly judg- 
ment. The added essay, On the 
Conditions of Mental Unsoundness, 
is evidently the result of deep 
thought, and the effusion of a pene- 
trating mind seeking to discover 
what no one has precisely told us, 
namely, what a sound man is? The 
whole of this concluding section 
teems with acute observation and 
sound philosophy, and is so plainly 
and elegantly written that he who 
runs may read, and learn how much 
may depend upon the watchfulness 
of his self-control. 

With regard to the error of 
making the acquisition of the know- 
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ledge of mental pathology a source 
of danger there can be as little doubt, 
as there is unfortunately of the fact. 
‘He who is known to have given 
much attention to this branch of 
pathology is liable to be excluded 
on that account from practice in 
every other, as if all diseases were 
not in some sense conterminous.’ 
This is as unjust as it is impolitic. 
Such a physician may have all the 
great qualities required for general 
practice, but, at present, the un- 
thinking public are shy of him, and 
do all that they can to confine his 
views and lower his efficiency. Ca- 
pable of going round the whole world 
of disease, he is sternly checked and 
driven into one channel. Under 
such circumstances, can some of the 
doctrines which prevail be matter 
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HERE are many unpretending 
places which, like persons of the 
same class, require but a slight 
acquaintance with their merits to 
become forthwith popular. Not a 
few foreign ‘ bourgs,’ and ‘ deserted 
villages’ at home, whilom only 
known as obscure specks on some 
country map, or as feebly indi- 
eated in the smallest text of the 
post-book, have at length, thanks to 
the graceful pen of some grateful 
tourist, emerged into unexpected 
notoriety, and hecome, in a few sea- 
sons, the crowded rendezvous of fas- 
tidious fashionables and hydrophi- 
lous ennui; but while some places 
long ignored have thus suddenly 
gained a lasting reputation, a ed 
larger number equally deserving of 
public regard and patronage remain 
unexplored, and yet bide their time 
in obscurity. The small hamlet of 
Felixstow, situated on the Essex 
coast, is a place quite deserving, but 
little likely, owing to the fewness of 
its visitors, to meet with a good ad- 
vertisement, and as we chanced to 
—_ a very agreeable month there 
ast summer, it is our purpose now 
gratefully to lay open its various 
resources and advantages, in the 
hope that other holiday folk may be 
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of surprise? Yet this same public, 
when alarmed by the impunity of 
some murderer who owes his escape 
to medical testimony, are the first 
to cry out, Quis custodiet ipsos cus- 
todes? If they do not go so far as 
to say, in all such cases, to the re- 
deeming witness—what they have 
virtually said in some—Naviga ad 
Anticyram. 

Highly important as is the sub- 
ject, and deeply interesting as are 
the lucid pages which illustrate it, 
we must reluctantly close a work 
which should be in the hand and 
head of every lawyer and every 
physician. <A great book may be a 
great evil, but there can be no doubt 
that Dr. Mayo’s excellent little book 
is a great good. 


thereby induced to make the like 
experiment, and to obtain, we trust, 
as much satisfaction from the 
trip as ourself. In order that the 
following eulogy however (which 
will be warm) may be received as 
the trustworthy exponent of senti- 
ments wholly unblinded by interest 
or fee, we hasten to assure the 
readers of Fraser, in whom we are 
more particularly interested, that 
medicine is not our métier, and that 
if it were, Felixstow is the last place 
in the world for iatrie panegyric or 
puff. Here even the poorest — 
of Apollo*—the hungriest diploma- 
tist from Germany or North Britain 
—would assuredly never, if sane, 
think of screwing ona brass-plate to 
his door. During two months in 
the year Lucina might occasionally 
summon by night that well-known 
functionary of the threefold affix, 
whose ‘labours,’ unlike those of other 
men, seldom begin ‘until the even- 
ing;’ and haply by presenting him- 
self for daily observation on the 
sands, and keeping a sharp look-out 
for patients, he might make, if he 
did not find, an opportunity now 
and then for fleshing his lancet in 
an infant’s gums; or else in requital 
for civilities to grateful nursery- 


* TIwXo¢g ‘Arro\\wvog, a Greck sobriquet for a young doctor. 
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maids, be ‘called in,’ and invoked 
to prescribe anthelmintic lozenges, 
famed for always worming out 
sovereigns, though they do not 
always worm out ascarides and lum- 
brici ; yet, as for full ten months in 
the year there is nobody’s pulse to 
feel, nor anybody’s tongue to in- 
spect or be praised by, he must 
necessarily throughout this long 
period either enter into a state 
of complete hybernation, or starve. 
Not medical we! our calling, cour- 
teous reader, has ever passed not 
undeservedly for an ingenuous and 
loyal one, and certainly no other 
motive have we in recording the 
economical and other amenities of 
Felixstow, than to serve not only 
such of our clerical brethren as are 
in one sense of the ‘same cloth,’ but 
others as closely allied to us in the 
tight bonds of restricted finance. 
Touching our own precise func- 
tions and whereabouts, in church and 
state (being somewhat grey-headed 
now, we plead the privileges of a 
gossip), they are clearly defined in 
the Paar Book, and occur, albeit 
at a very long interval, just after 
the Bishops, and before ‘ a// congre- 
gations’ which they ‘commit to our 
charge ;’ a titheless but contented 
race, truly patriarchal as regards 
the number of sons and daughters 
born to us, and making beyond 
every other class in the community 
Jarger demands on the Divine 
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bounty for their subsequent mainte- 
nance ; every individual whereof as 
being thoroughly inured to hard 
work and short commons, may 
justly appropriate to himself that 
ine in Virgil— 
Gens patiens operi parvoque assueta—a 
Curate ! 
without any fear of contradiction. 
The hamlet of Felixstow is built 
on the verge of a shore, which, 
like that near Naples, has ofttimes 
shifted its sea margin, and continues 
year after ~ to yield to the ‘re- 
morseless dash of billows,’ some fresh 
poe of its territory. Already 
as a vast unknown acreage of 
arable, pasture, and woodland been 
engulphed, with many farms, vil- 
lages, townlets, and their cemeteries; 
and one ‘ Splendid City’ at least has, 
according to ancient report, been 
laid low in the ‘wide waste of 
waters.’ Dunwich, the so-called 
(and if ancient chronicles speak 
truth, deservedly), boasted gates of 
bronze, fifty-two churches and 
chapels, with hospitals and other 
religious buildings ; a king’s palace ; 
a mayor’s mansion, and a mint; and 
was farther begirt with a forest of 
mighty trees: but no bulwark was 
found of any avail when that en- 
croaching sea-czar Neptune, having 
om under its walls, had resolved to 
make the city over to the fishes; 
then, as soundingly set forth by 
Mr. Bird— 


His gathering deep 
Coiled up its strength and with a giant sweep, 
One mighty rush, and one appalling roar, 
Dashed all its waves resistless to the shore, 
In fury launched ; the broad and steep barrier, 
Which stayed them oft in many a stormy year, 
Stays them no more ; the raging surges broke 
O’er mound and cliff, o’er edifice and oak. 


The sea in the more immediate vicinity of Felixstow has completely re- 
versed in every particular, save the last, those lines of the Latin poet :— 


Sterilisque diu palus aptaque remis 
Vicinasque urbes alit, et grave sentit aratrum, 
Et cursum mutavit iniquum frugibus amnis, 


Doctus iter melius. 


Here the ‘corn field and the city,’ 
in place of being ‘settled upon,’ 
have been entombed ‘within the 
flood,’ and though, as Lyell informs 
us, the neighbouring river has 
changed its bed, it may safely be 
doubted whether it has adopted for 
itself in so doing ‘a better course.’ 
Within sight of the issue of this 


broad river, within range of the 
eannon of Landguard fort, and 
searcely beyond the scenery of 
Crabbe’s descriptive muse, stands, 
prettily dotting the coast and cliff 
with short interrupted lines of white 
buildings, the modest little watering- 
place of which we write. 





















Healthiness of Felixstow. 


Telle qu'une Bergére au plus beau jour de féte 
Des superbes rubis ne charge point sa téte ; 


Et sans méler & I’or I’éclat des diamans, 

Cueille en un champ voisin ses plus beaux ornemens. 
Telle aimable dans son air, mais humble dans son style, 
Voit on éclater sans pompe cette charmante petite ville !* 


However cold and cheerless such a 

lace may be in winter, there can 
- no doubt as to its pleasantness 
in summer and early autumn, when 
the heights, crowned with crops of 
golden grain, are bebeshoched by 
pleasant footpaths, and bordered by 
green winding lanes; when the shore 
exhibits just a sufficiency of human- 
kind to render it cheerful, but not 
enough to turn it into a mall; and 
when, finally, a large flotilla of 
white-winged dredging boats enli- 
vens the view to seaward, showing 
in the distance like an immense 
swarm of Brassican butterflies just 
setiled on the surface. 

Touching the healthiness of Felix- 
stow but one opinion can be enter- 
tained, and that very much in its 
favour. As this pleasant retreat 
was certainly well known to the an- 
eient Romans, it is surprising that 
no temple to the god of medicine 
should have been reared on so sug- 
gestive a site. If the bearded phy- 
sician of Cos had known, he would 
certainly have made ‘honourable 
mention’ of it in his famous treatise 
‘concerning waters and places;’¢ 
nor, if sufficiently opulent to have 
maintained a mint, would some 
urbic, or other district coin, have 
failed further to attest its salubrity 
by such types as a head of Hygeia, 
ora full length figure of the goddess 
standing to feed the Epidaurian 
snake. Blowing fresh from the sea, 
with no intervening back water, or 
rank ditch, to intercept its course, 
the pure breeze comes in at the open 
window straight off the water, ‘ neat 
as imported,’ bracing as it is pure, 
and often tempers the fervour of an 
August sun, when the heat is ver 
es felt a few miles inland, 

minently vivifying to all creatures 
breathing, and fatal only to ‘blue 
devils’ and ‘ black care,’ it prompts 
appetite, creates cheerfulness, and 
incites to both bodily and mental 
activity after a very few hours’ in- 
halation. We have known a whole 





nursery of pale-faced children re- 


* Boileau, mufat. mutand. 


cover their roses after a week’s im- 
mersion in it; in short it is a tho- 
roughly thaumaturgic air, and, like 
Vichy and Marienbad waters, de- 
serves to be bottled. Another ob- 
vious source of the salubrity of the 
spot is the rapidity with which the 
roads become dry after rain; the 
subsoil being mostly crag, and al- 
ways light, water nowhere accumu- 
lates; and after even the most 
drenching shower the visitor is free 
to sally forth, and, unclogged with 
goloshes, to stroll miles along the 
beach, with little detriment to the 
blacking on his shoes, and with no 
risk of catching cold. A circum- 
stance still more obviously favour- 
able to the hygiéne of Felixstow is 
the excellence of its water. 

Not the sweet drippings of the 
daintiest fouxntain-tazza in Rome, 
nor the gelid glass drawn fresh from 
those peliucid springs which bubble 
up among the Alban Hills—are 
more pure, invigorating, sparkling, 
and insipid, than the fresh lymph, 
whick, percolating through the crag, 
runs, after satisfying the demands 
of the visitors, to be lost in — a 
silvery thread under the shingles, 
and thence to find its way into the 
sea. 

Besides the super-excellence of its 
air and water, Felixstow offers also 
another special advantage to those 
whoare blest with teething establish- 
ments of their own. It is a place 
eminently safe for children; above 
there are no precipices for them to 
topple over, and with regard to the 
marine, its shore being almost flat, 
and never intruded on by restive 
gelding, broad-wheeled wagon, rat- 
tling tax-cart, volatile gig, or ‘brit- 
skas rolling rapidly,’ it may be 
safely pronounced peril-proof. The 
most anxious parents may sit at 
open lattice and behold, in the in- 
tervals of reading or writing, their 
un-nursery-maided offspring gambol- 
ling and grubbing, running and riot- 
ing, in most perfect safety by them- 
selves. But while offering many 
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solid advantages to some, Felixstow 

is, certes, not the spot to satisfy all 

idiosyncrasies. Possessed neither of 

theatre, club, billiard or news-room, 

nor of any other place of public en- 

tertainment, and destitute of fine 

shops, grand hotels,* and fricassier 

a tp satiety, sensuality, ‘and ennui 

could not endure it for a day. Let, 

therefore, no Boodle- or Noodle-ite, 

opera-yawner, fop, flaneur, rake, or 

any one of that large tribe of diners- 

out who stick like limpets to every 

polished table where they can find 

or make room, on any account come 

here ; butit may be as strongly recom- 

mended to several other classes of 

the community, which, if not quite so 

fashionableasthese, aremore rational 

at least, and quite as worthy. 

Felixstow, in the first place, would 

(as it has no distractions) be a good 

retiredrendezvous to a party reading 
for academic honours ; also to natu- 

ralists, who will here find enough 

day work for hammer, chisel, and 
dredge, and abundant materials for 
microscopic recreations in the even- 
ing; to the antiquary, who will 
readily poke out sufficient Roman 
and other relics to stimulate cu- 
riosity to further research ; to men 
whose sedentary occupations having 
turned their chylo into bilo-poie- 
tic viscera, are limited to a few 
weeks for recruiting their strength 
and renovating the impaired powers 
of digestion; and finally, as being 
both well provisioned and cheap, it 
adapts itself perfectly to the slender 
means of all who, like Mrs. Gilpin, 
while ‘on pleasure bent,’ are con- 
strained, like that lady, to be also of 
* frugal mind.’ 


We started hitherward on a 
lovely ist of August, to enjoy a 


month’s furlough, whilst our church 
was taking its airing in a complete 
change of roof. The drive—a 
pleasant one of about thirty miles 
—took, as it lay across a very 
sandy soil, full four hours to accom- 
plish ; and as we did not get under 
weigh till ten a.m., the tanning pro- 
cess of the sun by the time he had 

‘gained the middle sky’ was rather 
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severe than otherwise. Still, as there 
were no other roadside ‘lions’ to be 
descried but windmills in the dis- 
tance, and as a reviving inland 
breeze soon after sprang up, and 
continued to blow w ithout any inter- 
mission to the end of the journey, 
not one of the party, though all 
were very thirsty, joined in Hassan 
the camel-driver’s regret, or wished 
even for a moment to be at home 
again. Having, at length, reached 
a point in the road whence, at no 
great distance, the ‘ many twinkling 
smile of ocean’+ met our view, 
coursing rapidly in the fitful sun- 
shine over the mobile face of the 
dimpled deep, the splendid spec- 
tacle elicited an outburst of dehght 
from all our lips, and with no little 
of the same enthusiasm which 
prompted the Greek soldiers in the 
Anabasis to cry in one lusty, simul- 
taneous shout, @adavca, Cadacca! 
did we stand on the high ground 
cheering and hailing the ‘shiningsea.’ 
Having arrived at length by a 
short bumping precipitous descent 
at the door of our temporary domi- 
cile, all hands hastened to unpack ; 
and by the time the contending 
claims of sitting and dining-rooms 
had been severally discussed and 
settled; our microscope dusted; 
the glass reservoirs for live stock 
put out of harm’s w ay; ascore of 
readable books shelved at hand for 
daily reference, and a couple of 
cold fowls cupboarded for that 
evening’s tea, out we went to wel- 
come the sea-breeze and to dip 
hands in the cooling spray. Never 
did party of little folks intent in 
the pursuit of pleasure rush forward 
with greater fervour of delight than 
ours; floundering through shingles, 
tripping over sand, dashing through 
every pool they could find, and 
slipping and tumbling in very wan- 
tonness over the rocks, till the 
object was attained, and the wave- 
lets touched their feet ; then having 
stopped for a second, the next saw 
them ranning back at full speed, 
holding in hand, and waving tri- 
umphantly over head, long streamers 


* There is an excellent family hotel, where the accommodation is good and the 





charges moder: ute, and where we 


are promised hot and cold baths 
t+ Keble’s Translation of schylus : 
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of brown flag-weed, which they had 
snatched from the oscillating tide. 
And now that the reader has been 
hurried off like ourself, somewhat 
prematurely to these rocks, let us 
(being there) before proceeding to 
make acquaintance with the abo- 
riginal inhabitaate, stand and take 
a rapid coup dil of such speci- 
mens of our own kind as were then, 
and generally, during our sojourn to 
be descried on them, First and 
foremost are to be noticed strolling 
bands of children, chiefly females, 
numerous as the tiny crabs, whose 
progress they continually intercept, 
bobbing up and down as they go, 
sedulously intent on stuffing an 
opossum-like pouch full of small 
brown pebbles (Coproliths), known 
to the least meropic chit of the 
party by that greco-scientific desig- 
nation.* These little gleaners give 
much animation to the rocks, which 
are no sooner left by the waves, 
than they take possession of them. 
There are many other little folks 
besides these, several gentlemen's 
nurseries adding their contingents, 
and exhibiting not a few finer speci- 
mens of this interesting period of 
life than could be paralleled in an 
country but our own. To ak 
nursery is attached some shapely 
young nurse, quite Homeric as to 
waist and bust, but not equally 
classical in her ribbons and dress, 
who is seen and heard too, anxiously 
clucking after her young charges; 
now exhorting some _ refractory 
‘ Master Charles’ not to do whatever 
he may chance to be doing, under 
the oft-threatened, much disregarded 
award of being drowned; and now 
admonishing ‘ Miss Emma’ by sun- 
dry mute signs and signals of dis- 
tress (for that young lady, inatten- 
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tive of consequences, has slipped off 
her shoes “a stockings, and is gone 
into a puddle) to put down her 
frock, and to cover two very pretty 
white leglets, displayed, alas! quite 
up to the knee, that xe plus ultra 
female boundary line of the ‘ quite 
correct,’ studiously observed by all 
the sex, from the romping hoyden 
of thirteen down to the Vittle maiden 
who is busy teething. 
Of all the pretty young masters 
and misses, we notice with most com- 
dlacency a very interesting pair (a 
Ge and girl), who seem indeed to 
rivet everybody’s attention. He, 
the younger of the two, apparently 
about four years old, fair as a 
Parian Hylas, and merry as a laugh- 
ing faun: no Grecian statuary or 
engraver ever collected and put 
together more scattered beauties in 
one young face than are combined 
and centred in his. An Oriental 
onyx, with such a ‘ puttino’s’ head 
worthily treated on it, whether in 
cameo or intaglio, would be a price- 
less gem, the pride of any museum 
that possessed it. The recollection 
of some such sunny original has fur- 
nished many an Italian painter with 
all the materials but the wings, for 
his boy Cupid. The light cris 
curls of glossiest silk, the fair bol 
brow, light blue eyes, cherry lips, 
and dimpled chin, with an universal 
smile beaming in every radiant fea- 
ture of the face, the graceful swel- 
ling neck, the broad glowing chest, 
the polished ivory shoulders, the 
model ‘ torso,’ the round soft limbs, 
and the delicate ankles, so appro- 
priately finished off by a pair of 
small perfect feet—all these beauties 
( which we erewhile have stopped to 
admire on canvas) are here in this 
young rover of the rocks presented 








* The Coproliths of Felixstow are not of the same nature as the Bezoar stones 











































































































































































found at Lynn and elsewhere by Buckland, and analyzed by Liebig ; but only the 
chemical equivalent of those stercoraceous Ichthyosaurian deposits, containing not 
less than 50 per cent., sometimes much more, of phosphate of lime, (the Bezoar 
stones only containing 20 per cent.) They are extremely useful as manure, and 
are accordingly eagerly sought for by landed proprietors in Coprolithic districts ; 
as, however, (unlike truffles) these minerals are not to be smelt out, many deep pits 
are frequently dug without producing any yield whatever. Their commonest bed is 
the red crag of Suffolk, and they occur in great abundance about Ipswich, Bawdsey, 
Woodbridge, and Felixstow. A gentleman of much practical knowledge, and 
himself rich in these subterranean treasures, has found them also, he tells us, in the 
green sandstone of Cambridgeshire. On the same authority we may contradict the 
statement that such pebbles are ever turned to account in the fabrication of china- 
ware. ‘Phosphate of lime,’ says he, ‘is no doubt used in the making of china, 
but always in a purer form than it ever occurs in Coproliths,’ 
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to view, alive, embodied, and in har- 
monious action. With a wonderful 
mixture of archness, sauciness, and 
frank innocence, there he stands at 
bay, facing a pretty lady who has 
stopped to admire him, encouraging 
for awhile her admiration unabashed, 
with a patronizing demure stare, and 
looking the while the full mischief 
and meaning of Anacreon’s suppliant 
Eros.* 

I’m but a boy, so lady fair, 

I cannot hurt you tho’ I stare ; 


then, suddenly turning round to his 
little sister, gives her a nod, and 
is off like a leveret from its form, 
leaving the little damsel to act the 
part of Italian greyhound, which 
she does very gracefully, tripping 
after and following his windings anc 
doublings till he stops momentarily 
for breath, and then is off again. 
As we look at him thus sporting, 
the unconscious object of much 
_ ral admiration and many a 
ind comment, we find ourselves 
repeating, with something very like 
a paternal feeling, those charming 
lines of Moultrie :— 
His presence is like sunshine 
Sent to gladden home and hearth, 
To comfort us in all our griefs, 
And sweeten all our mirth ; 
Should he grow up to riper years, 
God grant his heart may prove 
As sweet a home for heavenly grace 
As now for earthly love ; 
And if beside his grave the tears 
Our aching eyes must dim, 
God comfort us for all the love 
That we shall lose in him. 


The little girl, seen beside her 
brother, formed quite a contrast to 
him in mien and manners, but was 
just as perfect in her meek, as he 
was in his bold way ; (and often did 
we inwardly congratulate, without 
any envy in our breast, the happy 
father of two such children!) Charm- 
ing indeed was it to observe—and 
oft we have caught ourself observing 
—the loving air of the Lilliputian 
brunette, following, with glowing 
face, in all his pastimes, her little 
bright-eyed leader, keeping ever at 
hisside; andasthey roamed theshore 
together for treasures, fondly put- 
ting into a small basket whatever he 
gave her, with the sweetest acknow- 
ledgments, and in the sincerest be- 
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lief that he did always find the 
prettiest agates and cornelians, 
though hers were very pretty tov. 
But these two children must not 
make us forget that there is other 
grown-up company in sight very 
busy among the rocks, most of 
whom, though of different age, sex, 
and station, belong to the now 
rather numerous class of naturalist 
collectors. Here a tall graceful 
girl, whelking with a schoolboy 
brother, shows off most charmingly 
while she is thinking of some- 
thing quite different. There, a 
keen, grey-eyed, barnacled dame of 
pleasant countenance walks with 
matronly caution over the slippery 
ulvas, stopping ever and anon to 
spud aside the green curtain of 
weeds hanging from some rocky 
ledge, and stooping to look for ane- 
mones behind it. There goes a 
professor of zoophytes, whose lynx 
eye (aided by the silver ‘Codrington’ 
which hangs loose from his neck) 
suffers nothing to escape it; but 
already familiar, as it seems, with 
most of the objects scrutinized, he 
seldom takes out his bottle or puts 
anything away. And yonder, at 
the extreme ledge of the rocks to 
seaward, in very different and in- 
different attire, see, intent upon the 
work which occupies him (no man 
happier than he), a middle-aged 
London naturalist, equipped in a 
coarse outer garment, full of capa- 
cious pockets stuffed with phials, a 
seedy beaver on head, a cotton 
handkerchief in hand, a horn triplet 
glass slung to a whipeord suspensor, 
a Wharncliffe and a chisel for his 
only working implements, and a 
roomy fishing-basket to hold all he 
may find. This is a man who has 
been occupied from morning to 
night, for years, in the drudgery of 
a shop, till at last, by acts of daily 
self-denial and much subsustenta- 
tion of body, he has now scraped 
together enough to hie for a few 
days to the coast, there to prosecute 
his favourite pursuit under many 
difficulties ; his opportunities being 
limited to whatever two or three 
tides may offer of the sea’s produce. 
His is the first figure to appear— 
the last to linger on the rocks; and 
when he reluctantly recedes before 


* Boedog ey, pn poBynoa. 
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the tide, behold him heavily laden 
as any packhorse! If viewed only 
from without, even the sea will be 
found to produce few rougher crea- 
tures amongst all her crustacean 
progeny; but his nature is not 
rugged, nor his manners rough; 
and though clad in a threadbare 
coat, his remarks are by no means 
trite, nor bis language unseemly : 
overcome a certain modest shyness 
of deportment assumed in the pre- 
sence of strangers, and you will find 
under that shaggy bearskin one 
well read in home ecuiaet capable 
of appreciating, as he quotes it, for 
a higher purpose, the harmony of 
some stately period from Milton, 
and who will do no vocal injury to 
the mellifluous sweetness of some 
ear-and-tongue-trying stanza from 
the Faéry Queene. Cuvier and 
Lamarck are of favourite authors 
perhaps the most thumbed, but to 
read the great book of nature for 
himself is to him the highest of 
privileges—the most absorbing of 
pursuits. We have heard of a poor 
uncandled Greek scholar who got 
much credit for climbing a lamp- 
post to read Sophocles: it is at least 
equally to his praise who, insatiable 
in his thirst for the knowledge of 
Nature’s secrets, and indefatigable 
in their enucleation, has ofttimes 
(so he has told us) amerced himself 
of rest, and sat up after the weary 
labours of one day had but just 
closed, till it was time to begin those 
of the next, to watch by economic 
rush-light for several nights conse- 
cutively a half-expected insect meta- 
morphosis ! 

Naturalists quite swarm here; 
the last we shall now stay to notice 
is one as picturesque as any of the 
class, whose ensemble would form a 
fine study forsome lively Dutch artist 
to immortalize on grotesque canvas. 
A once invisible-green surtout, now 
full of patches, stains, and chinks, 
with two button-hoies and a half at 
least for each remaining button, a 
very needy-knife-grinding coat, with 
a pair of plaid trousers stiffened by 
constant immersion in salt water, a 
‘shocking bad hat’ on head, and 
broad goloshes on feet, constitute 
the outward man. See, he holds 
a shrimp-net like a standard in one 
hand, and displays a great white 
jug in the other! Though by no 
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means young or active, but contrari- 
wise pale and seemingly out of sorts, 
yet to look at him through a tele- 
scope as he works on the rocks is 
quite amusing. Sometimes the hat 
goes off; sometimes the skirts of 
the invisible-green coat are im- 
mersed in the water, while the 
wearer is unconsciously kneeling 
the while, intent only upon finding 
novelties for his vivarium. Some- 
times man, coat, and net get a duck- 
ing together, an accident which the 
former never seems to mind so long 
as the bottles are not broken in the 
fall, and the live stock is safe within. 
He is indeed an oddity ; sometimes 
we have seen him standing in all 
this queer array to breakfast, sub 
dio, on the sand, and after gulping 
a large jorum of tea, and bolting 
some slices of bread and butter, 
hastily return the vessel to a dis- 
creet-looking maid, much inclined, 
but half afraid, to be merry at her 
master’s expense. He does not 
seem to care for anybody or any- 
thing when that green coat is on; 
and it is our opinion that whilst 
wearing and working in it he loses 
some of the distinctness of his 
identity, together with all knowledge 
of his whereabouts, so that he might, 
without being at all near-sighted, 
easily walk into a well, or enter an 
enemy’s trenchand be taken prisoner, 
before he found out his mistake. If 
now we add to the above groups of 
children and subsolitary naturalists, 
a couple of punctual ee 
with a tray of fresh cakes, rolls, and 
biscuits, the other coming to take 
orders for the butcher, we shall 
have exhausted all the habitués of 
the rocks, though some fair bathers, 
fresh and blooming from the broad- 
hooped machine, would grace them 
ever and anon. One might also 
encounter occasionally, opening his 
mouth to seaward, as hoping thereby 
to inhale appetite without the fatigue 
of exercise, some seedy straggler, as 
yet unshaved ; but most conspicuous 
when he appeared, and towering 
above all his race, was a great 
Telamonian footman, of haughty 
air and most portentous calves, 
proud of his yellow toggery, and 
prouder of the badge on his shoulder, 
which he viewed and valued as an 
epaulette; and proudest of all of 
the several interesting charges com- 
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mitted by my lady to his care—viz., 
imprimis, a pale, worm-eaten heir, 
beginning his career inauspiciously 
by being already at eight years old 
a prey to parasites! and secondly, 
thirdly, and fourthly, two blear- 
eyed Blenheims and a Skye terrier, 
who, holding themselves privileged 
to bark at everybody and thing, 
rushed helter-skelter through pud- 
dles and across the rocks, to return 

anting to their privileged place at 

reakfast, and rest on the flowery 
rug. 

Tf it was pleasant to perambulate 
these rocks oe day, when they were 
enlivened with visitors, it was no 
less so to coast along them from ear- 
liest twilight far into the mellow 
eve—from the moment when the 
first faint coruscations of the dis- 
tant fire-shipmight be just discerned, 
while the martello towers, and forts, 
and shore, were slowly fading from 
view, till the sky was all re-lit with 
myriads of twinkling stars, and 
Diana’s broad disk shed a pearly 
light on all objects around. It was 
impossible to return home after fol- 
lowing the silvery path she had 
tracked along the sand, and watch- 
ing the illumined wavelets as they 
ran noiselessly over its ridges, with- 
out raising one’s eyes to hail the 
benign luminary, and to repeat, loud 
enough for Luna to hear, the verse 
which closes Pindementi’s beautiful 
ode to her, done into English :— 

For me, when old and worn at last, 

My days of minstrel song are past, 

And in thy paths of peace, 
I may not wander as of yore, 
And from the silent sea-girt shore 
My faltering footsteps cease ; 
Still may thy light upon my brow descend, 
And with my silvery hair ¢/s silver blend. 

It was on one of these pleasant 
nocturnal rambles with a friend, 
about a week after our arrival at 
Felixstow, that we settled our plans 
for proceeding next day to visit a 
famous ferry of the district, where 
some sailors (ciceroni not always to 
be depended on) had asserted that 
we were sure to find specimens of 
Roman and other ancient coinage, to- 
sree with strange antediluvian re- 

ics, whilst our younglings would find 
plenty to do in picking up pretty 
pebbles and shells, and haply a bit 
of amber or jet as well. Leaving the 
latter of these objects for some 
other occasion, we resolved to start 
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betimes and make a long day of it, 
first scouring the neighbourhood of 
the ford for beetles, and then dredg- 
ing at the mouth of the river for 
zoophytes. 

Bawpsey Ferry. 

We started early, as agreed upon, 
and after an hour's jolting but plea- 
sant progress, in a donkey-cart, be- 
tween fields of ripening corn, with 
here a cottage farm, or pretty gar- 
den, agreeably dotting the road, and 
there a pleasant peep through a 
hedge-gap at the seabelow, we pulled 
up at the top of a steep hill and 
there first descried (at crow’s dis- 
tance, about two miles off,) the 
place we had come to visit. The 
morning, which had adopted at its 
prime that light grey hue so finely 
described by the author of the 
Harmonies: 

Voici le beau matin, qui sort humide 
et pale ; 
in preference to the more gorgeous 
light of an Homeric burst of day, 
broke out now brilliantly, and poured 
a universal glory on the redden- 
ing corn fields at our side, over 
the plain before us, on the high 
grounds beyond the ferry, and over 
the wide sea which lay at our feet, 
sparkling, and in that quiescent 
mood so happily desctibed by one 
who was not always ‘ nature's stern- 
est painter’ when ‘ her best :’'— 
The heaving bosom of the ocean keeps 
An equal motion, swelling as it sleeps, 
Thenslowly sinking, curling to thestrand, 
Faint lazy waves o'ercreep the ridgy sand, 
Or tap the tarry boat with gentle blow, 
And back return in silence smooth and 
slow. 
Ships in the calm seem anchored, for 
they glide 
On the still sea urged solely by the tide, 
Art thou not present the calm sea before, 
When all beside is pebbly length of shore, 
And far as eye can see, it can discern no 
more ! 

But though to seaward the view 
was fair and refreshing, inland even 
at this bright season, it looked the 
bia picture of desolation, presenting 
nothing but a weary, broad, barren 
>: ; much scorched and cicatrised 
»y the sun; without tree, copse, 
farmhouse, or hamlet for the eye 
to rest on: nor offering any other 
relief to the prevailing dun hue 
of its surface, than that occasioned 
by divers long green ditches, which 
scored and divided it into innu- 
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merable squares and _ triangles. 
Here ran a broad bulwark bank, 
keeping the saltings and marshes 
distinct; and there the sluggish 
river might be traced, trailing its 
long coils through ‘stakes and sea- 
weed, withering in the mud,’ to dis- 
embogue its turbid waters amidst 
stranded vessels and boats, mounds 
of Coproliths, straggling cottages, a 
low fort, and one of those stunted 
round towers of no order of archi- 
tecture—yclept martellos. 

The carpet of the plain, which 
looked unprepossessing from the 
hill’s summit, seemed at first sight 
equally unpromising, on entering it 
from below; a seared vegetation 
everywhere, and a run of naked 
sand hills, almost as bare as the 
shore they shut out, were promi- 
nently conspicuous. The ground 
where it was not quite bare was 
scantily cropped with short stunted 
grass, Lilhputian plants which 
rarely flowered, segments of fairy 
rings beset with button mushrooms 
and pigmy puffs ; here grew a small 
oasis of thistles, and there a thick 
clump of stiff bulrushes. Yet, on 
looking more carefully around, we 
soon found out objects of interest, 
even in this desolate region. Amidst 
the scantiness and leanness of other 
vegetable promeetiens, the profuse- 
ness and obesity of the thirsty salt- 
wort offered a strange contrast : but 
what was yet more striking, were 
the immense number of dead crabs 
which hereabouts quite strewed the 
plain ; some of these were bleached 
and empty, others full of meat, and 
still reddening in the sun; these 
were lying apron upwards on the 
ground ; and those yet clung to the 
wiry bulrushes, or to whatever other 
sandy plant they chanced to have 
fastened themselves on the recess of 
the last tide. Besides this large 
littering of dead crabs on the ground, 
each puddle, waggon ruck, and 
brackish sluice abounded with innu- 
merable living ‘meenads,’ who, true 
to their name and nature, bran- 
dished claws as they scudded to 
escape pursuit, and showed a far 
greater dexterity in catching the 
captor’s hand and giving him the 
first clawing, than their congeners 
of the rocks. Having amused our- 
selves awhile playing with these 
plucky little crustaceans, we left the 
salting behind us, clomb the steep 





partition mound in front, and de- 
scended net in hand, to explore the 
entomological resources of the duck- 
weed and slime of the fresh-water 
cuttings on the opposite bank. After 
bottling and basketing many find- 
ings here, we finally proceeded to 
the ferry, and then finished our re- 
creative labours for the day at the 
mouth of the river, by a diligent 
three hours’ dredging from a boat. 
It is one thing, we are ready to 
admit, to dredge as an amateur for 
amusement, on the decline of a 
bright August day, when the solar 
heat has diminished, and there is 
but just sufficient air stirring to ay 
the sail flapping and the body cool, 
when all looks cheerful on both 
banks, and picnic parties are seen 
disembarking from trim pleasure 
boats, with groups of boisterous 
children, who springon shore, and are 
then seen (like young sandhoppers 
as they are) dashing and splashing 
after ‘dear Dash,’ and helping 
him to disperse the spray through 
every pool in their course :—and 
quite another thing to be a poor 
professional dredger so occupied in 
the driving sleet of a dark Decem- 
ber sky :— 
When cold and wet and driving with the 
tide, ; 
He beats his arms against his tarry side, 
Then drains the remnant of diluted gin, 
To aid the warmth that languishes 
within ; 
Renewing oft the vain attempt to beat 
His tingling fingers into gathering heat. 
But hard as the English dredger’s 
lot generally is, and particularly 
exposed as the small boat-faring 
population of this hamlet is to se- 
vere privation and ‘perils’ by 
water, and sad as are the tales they 
have to tell of the losses of fathers, 
brothers, or friends at sea; the 
remainder of the race is hardy, 
healthy, and cheerful, and presents 
a most obvious and striking con- 
trast with those of a like occupa- 
tion placed in similar circumstances 
along the swampy shores of the 
Mediterranean or Adriatic. Thrice 
happy our own land, which is free 
from the scourge of malaria! And 
nobody knows or appreciates this 
better than the naturalist collector, 
who, his day’s toil over, may go to 
the nearest tavern, albeit in a marsh, 
sit down (whilst bottling and ar- 
ranging his objects) to a hearty 
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luncheon of single Gloucester and 
brown stout, and afterwards trudge 
home to some convivial tea party, 
and go to rest with a grateful sense 
of fatigue, to sleep profoundly, and 
to rise refreshed next morning to 
‘ fields and pastures new.’ 

How unlike to this the experience 
and end of many an Italian amateur, 
who, in spite of the kind remon- 
strances of friends, and the universal 
evacuation by their several occu- 
pants of suburban villas, barracks, 
and convents, ventures at this beau- 
tiful but treacherous season of the 
year to loiter on the arid plain of 
sunburnt Pestum, in the volcanic 
neighbourhood of Baccano, amidst 
the beautiful fresh meads of the 
Pontine marshes, or the rank smell- 
ing poison exhaled from the ‘ Stagna 
Ravenne.’ In any of these very 
different sites (by the comparing of 
which one with another it will be 
seen how little we know of the real 
source of malaria) he is liable to be 
surprised in the midst of his pastime 
by some premonitory chill, head- 
ache, or vague uneasiness; to be- 
come delirious in a few hours, and 
to die in a few days, in spite of the 
intervention of the doctor, bathed 
in cold dew, blotched with petechial 
spots, and with every turgid vessel 
filled with black gore. A melan- 
choly case of this sort happened to 
come under our own notice at Leg- 
horn. Hearing from a friend at 
whose house we were staying that 
a small private collection of beetles 
was to be disposed of, the property 
of Avocato B , lately deceased, 
we inquired where they might be 
seen, and we were conducted to the 
fourth story of a large massive pa- 
lazzo, whose rough bossaged front 
descended into the water of one of 
the principal canals. Having rung, 
and been duly ushered by the ser- 
vant into a room full of natural 
curiosities, and boxes of insects 
amongst the rest, the padrone di 
casa, a respectable professional man, 
dressed in deep mourning, soon 
made his appearance, and presently 
after, in like costume, his brother 
also. After an exchange of bon 
giornos we proceeded to business, 
and, asking to see the collection of 
carabiques which was for sale, we 
were soon poring over the boxes ; 
and, finding them in good order, 
and containing sundry rare speci- 
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mens as well, had resolved, if pos- 
sible, to make them ourown. The 
older gentleman, seeing the interest 
with which we examined them row 
by row with our triplet, said sadly 
as he stood by, ‘Ah, sir, how 
my poor boy would have liked, 
had he been here, to talk over 
these creature with you.’ ‘Where 
then,’ asked we, somewhat incau- 
tiously, ‘is your son?’ ‘ Sta in 
Paradizo! Ah, sir, you seem to 
have some of my son’s enthusiasm 
for this study of insects. May it 
never lead you to so sad an end!’ 
Startled, we looked up, and ob- 
serving him brush away a tear, 
waited a few seconds for further 
enlightenment. This the padrone 
di casa presently gave in the fol- 
lowing interesting parental recital. 
‘No kinder brother nor more dutiful 
child evergladdened domestic hearth 
than he whose premature death we 
now deplore; so young, figurativi, 
signor, scarcely twenty! and yet 
never was there alumnus in our 
college who stood higher, carried off 
more prizes, or was more generally 
beloved both by the professors and 
the giovani of his own standing. 
Intelligent and well-informed on 
most subjects far beyond his years, 
the study of natural history had 
most attractions for him, and in a 
short time after taking the bacca- 
laureat he had formed such a col- 
lection that his museum was visited 
not only by townsfolk but by people 
from a distance. The famous Pro- 
fessor Passerini twice saw it with in- 
terest and approbation, and travel- 
lers would come to it as to one of the 
sights of this city. But why should 
I dwell any longer upon all this? 
A month ago, sir, nay, ‘tis barely 
a month, he left us for a fortnight 
(soon to leave us for ever), to collect 
certain rare plants and insects in 
the ‘Maremma,’ by the acquisition 
of which he hoped to render this 
department of his museum still 
more interesting to amateurs. 
When he told us his intention, his 
poor mother and I, equally alarmed 
by the intelligence, sought at first 
to dissuade him altogether fiom 
such a project at so dangerous a 
season of the year, and next we 
strove, but equally to no purpose, 
to induce him, at least, to change 
his route. Our good doctor pleaded 
with us, but with as little success. 
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My son listened to his sad recitals of 
fatal cases from Maremmal fever in 
August =~ unmoved, and, bent 
upon self-destruction, go he would, 
in spite of everybody and every- 
thing. Caro figlio! povero Gio- 
vani ! how I seem to see him again 
before me, rising ready equipped 
from breakfast, with butterfly and 
drag net in hand, kissing us all 
round, and then starting off’ in high 
spirits and robust health, to come 
back to us a doomed man! He 
returned on the tenth day, looking 
wretchedly ill ; fever was already at 
work in his veins. His first appear- 
ance shocked us greatly, but as he 
protested that nothing ailed him 
ut fatigue, which a few nights’ rest 
would set to rights, we were so far 
thrown off our guard as not peremp- 
torily to send for the doctor. At 
his request we sat up listening, 
whilst he gaily related how he had 
travelled over many of the ver 
worst portions of the poisoned leek, 
stopping (oh! how it would have 
horrified his good physician to have 
seen him!) now to pin a butterfly, 
and now to skim off and examine 
the green feculence from some 
likely looking ditch ; how he had at 
last filled every bottle, basket, and 
cork-box, bringing away with him 
also many beautiful specimens, not 
to be found every day, he said, and 
‘which he would show us on the 
morrow. Whilst recounting all 
this, he became suddenly chilly, and 
retired abruptly to rest, promising, 
with a last good night, to be down 
next morning betimes. As we 
kissed his wan cheek, both his 
mother and I felt heavy-hearted, 
but said nothing to each other of our 
fears. After passing the night in fit- 
ful slumbers and distressing dreams 
about him, we rose and went down 
to breakfast, but found no Giorgio 
at table. His younger sister, dis- 
patched to call him, returned with 
rueful looks. The next minute saw 
us grouped round the bed of our 
poor pallid invalid, who complained 
much of headache, began to start 
and stare, and before the doctor 
came was evidently disordered in 
intellect. We were in great alarm, 
and besought our kind medical 
adviser, who hastened to attend the 
Summons, to tell us the worst. 
‘ Febre perniciosa,’ said he, bending 
over my now unconscious son, 


‘febre perniciosa, che volete, there 
is little to be done, little to be 
hoped for. Ah! benidetti bestie,’ 
and his eye glanced from the table 
where he sat writing his prescrip- 
tion to the insect bottles before 
him, ‘’tis all your doing.’ To be 
brief, sir, my poor boy never knew 
any of us again; he lingered two 
days in astate of stupor, and died 
in a collapse; cold as any statue, 
and his body stained with petechial 
blotches, in accordance with the 
doctor’s prediction.’ It was a sad 
story, though by no means a rare 
one in Italy. Having condoled 
with the old gentleman, and seen 
him dry his eyes, we proceeded to 
purchase his dead son’s benidetti 
hestie. They have hung for the 
last eight years in our dining-room, 
yet we seldom cast our eyes, even 
now, over the familiar neat black 
and red labels of the glass frames 
containing them, or consult any of 
the trim rows, left exactly as his 
pains-taking fingers had placed 
them, without thinking of the old 
man in black, at the palazzo, at 
Leghorn ; nor without feeling thank- 
ful that in England, summer and 
autumn alike, one may hunt beetles 
and butterflies anywhere, regardless 
of their habitat, nor fear to catch, 
whatever else may be caught, any 
‘pernicious fever’ during the trip. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


Fromthe ferry of Bawdsey wepro- 
cured not only most of our speci- 
mens of marine natural history, but 
bits of antichita as well. The 
soil for miles round is far from nig- 
gardly in its supply of relics, chiefly 
Roman; bronze statuettes, idols, 
rings, fibule, and keys; testaceous 
amphore, patere, urceoli, together 
with a considerable variety of other 
* pots and pans’ of the olden time ; 
vessels in glass, and coins of the 
classic and lower empires in the 
three metals, many in good plight, 
and a few with interesting types 
and legends, have been for years 

icked up under the cliffs after a 
and-slip, or gleaned in autumn from 
the new ploughed heights. Gene- 
rally dievnantth at first they were 
disposed of at avile price to any 
chance visitor who would take them. 
Subsequently they were bought up 
by a gentleman long curate in the 
neighbourhood, at whose death a 
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fine collection was brought to auc- 
tion, and what the pickaxe and 
spade had slowly accumulated was 
again rudely dispersed by the ham- 
mer, The hypogean findings at 
F continue as abundant as here- 
tofore; two amateurs intercepting 
a small part thereof, and all the 
rest finding their way to the capi- 
tal. Had either the rights of the 
zod ‘Terminus’ been respected, or 
pswich or Colchester done their 
duty, the whole of these antiquities, 
now irrevocably lost, would long 
ago have been safely lodged at the 
public expense within their walls. 
*That the best of everything finds 
its way to London,’ is a position 
not to be gainsaid, though the fact 
itself may be sometimes regretted. 
Were the monopoly indeed con- 
fined to comestibles, we country- 
folk would cheerfully give up our 
best fish, flesh, fowl, and fruit to 
feed the Lords and Commons; or 
did she absorb of curiosities the 
peregrine alone, which, as coming 
from outlandish places, many of 
them a great way off, had else never 
met the public view at all, every 
visitor would own the obligation, 
and be willing to acknowledge with 
gratitude and respect the vast ex- 
tent of her centripetal attractions ; 
but the feeling is quite different 
when, year after year, the monster 
metropolis continues to send out 
scores of insatiable purveyors to 
scour the land, and to appropriate 
whatever local objects of interest 
they can lay purloining hands on, 
to the great detriment and impo- 
verishing of the amerced places, 
while she, the receiver-general of 
all this stolen property, is by no 
means correspondingly enriched. 
All know and feel that the interest 
attaching to ancient objects of virtu 
is not by any means confined either 
to their mere antiquity, nor yet to 
their beauty as works of art; but 
that local associations form another 
a element in the estimate, 
enhancing the claims of what is 
really valuable, and ofttimes giving 
value to what else possessed none. 
The ‘sympathy of contiguity,’ by 
which a man identifies himself with 
his paternal acres, is almost as 
strong as the same sympathy ex- 
hibited bodily in his own organiza- 
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tion, and though our landed pro- 
perty be zil, we cannot even then 
entirely divest ourselves of the 
claims made by the associations of 
neighbourhood. Commons, and 


heaths, and meads, not our own, 
become dear from mere familiarity, 
and whatever is exhumed from such 
=e will be sure to attract and 


ease us. Let the commonest 
aie coin with an imperial head, 
though half effaced, and only an 
S. C. for legend, be found in the 
furrow of a neighbour’s field, or, 
still better, in our own, and it is 
forthwith prized. We bring it 
home, oiler con it under a lens, 
talk about and take care of it; 
though had the same sesterce been 
mixed up in one of the bushel 
baskets brought into the Eternal 
City twice a week by the contadini 
of the Campagna, to be sold by 
weight, we should never have 
glanced at it a second time, so true 
is it that—Ltiam in iis que sunt 
inanimata consuetudo valet.* 

What a mistake, then, to send 
objects, especially those of inferior 
note, from sites where association 
thus lends a value, to one where 
they can have none. We hope that 
this indiscriminate centralization of 
antiques so lately perpetrated with- 
out remorse, already a less flourish- 
ing business than formerly, will at 
length be entirely put a stop to by 
the multiplication of local museums 
throughout the country. 

Ah me! what perils do environ 

The man that meddles with cold iron! 
says Hudibras; but if we only 
change ‘cold’ into old, we may 
boldly strike out perils, and put 
pleasures in their place; antiques 
not only yield satisfaction to pro- 
prietors from their beauty, dizar- 
rerie, remote date, and near neigh- 
bourhood, but there is a great plea- 
sure too in breaking cover to Sons 
for them. All spade-work certainly 
is not equally exhilarating ; to dig 
in order to ‘inter’ is one thing; to 
make a hole for the exhumation of 
antiquities quite another. Let the 
reader compare, if he doubts our 
statement, the apathy exhibited by 
an English sexton with the sfogo 
and enthusiasm of an Italian scava- 
tore di notte. We have known 
several of this latter craft, and 


* Cicero, 








never saw one who was not active, 
intelligent, lively, and loquacious. 
One in particular we remember, in 
whose lair at Chiusi we sat up half 
a night waiting till he should 
return from nocturnal depredations. 
He came home at length with a 
beaming face and a handkerchief 
full of valuables; and, guessing 
our errand, began forthwith to laud 
the avocation he followed with 
much of the enthusiasm of a dis- 
coverer, and without any of the 
embarrassment ofa knave; boasting 
how, by subterranean knowledge, 
he had been able to support and 
creditably bring up a family of 
young miners, two of whom had 
already begun to tread in his steps, 
and would ere long, he hoped, dis- 
cover some underground way to 
fortune for themselves. He re- 
counted, inter alia, how, quite re- 
eently, he had forced himself (after 
a good fortnight’s burrowing under 
Avocatta A ’s vineyard) into a 
capacious tomb—wuza_ virgine!— 
replete with all manner of Etrusean 
balezza, on which, after regaling his 
eyes, he had laid hands, transferred 
home, and would now show ws, 
which he did; and whilst we were 
looking at a most curious and in- 
teresting pile of objects on the table, 
he continued to descant so long 
upon the pleasures of finding anét- 
chita and pots full of dead silver 
and gold (7%. e., the obsolete cur- 
rency of the Czsars so called), that 
at last he lost sight of all penalties 
attached to such quest, and ex- 
pounded the prohibition not to steal 
as not extending below the earth’s 
surface. On another occasion, on 
our way to Rome, just under the 
walls of Cortona, we fell in with 
an equal enthusiast, though in a 
somewhat different line of business 
—a licensed tomb-breaker ; he had 
just discovered a Lucumon’s tomb, 
and, as we could not stay out the 
operations of the siege, we left him 
still pounding away at the defences, 
having secured a promise that if 
the ingress sana successful, we 
should learn all about it in a day 
or two. Accordingly, three days 
afterward came a letter, describing 
in most glowing terms the complete 
success of the operations. An in- 
finity of valuables, of which a long 
aay was given, were found 





within the cell; and our new cor- 
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respondent ended his epistle by 
exhorting us, per carita, to write 
instantly, and felicitate him on one 
more happy day to be added to a 
long list of brilliant excavatorial 
successes. He had lived a mole- 
cricket’s life in the bowels of the 
earth from youth to middle age, 
had recovered scores of stately sta- 
tues and rich bas-reliefs buried 
many fathoms deep, and it was by 
his assistance in counsel and in field 
that Prince Canino had found the 
chief of his Etruscan spoils. Yet 
familiar as he was with such labours, 
his interest in the diggings remained 
unabated, and in place of diminish- 
ing, had only ‘grown with his 
growth, and strengthened with his 
strength.’ 

The propensity to grub for anti- 
quities and the delight elicited on 
finding them, are pleasures by no 
means confined to the breasts 
of nocturnal scavatori or venal 
spadesmen, but are entered into 
with yet more keenness by the 
gentleman amateur, who, dependent 
on his own judgment in the selection 
of the ground, works as it pleases 
him, and keeps all he finds for him- 
self. Happy indeed is the wight 
(and so he considers himself too) 
who, whilst carefully superintending 
the labours of his own scavo, is 
fortunate enough to detect a hoarded 
handful of golden Othos; a casket 
containing the fine filigree orna- 
ments of an Etruscan belle complete ; 
or some precious and precarious vase 
of Greek vitrification, intact, un- 
chipped, and iridescent all round. 
Still happier he who, when he has 
been long inspecting loads of sift- 
ings from which nothing could be 
sifted, and just beginning to despond 
of success, suddenly gets a glimpse 
of a Venus’s white marble shoulder 
rising above the labours of the 
spade, or hears the brazen head of 
an Olympian thunderer resounding 
under the lusty strokes of the mat 
tock. Such successes as these, how- 
ever, like the £30,000 prizes in a 
lottery, fall to the share of but = 
few antiquarian gravediggers abroad; 
but there are many smaller rewards 
for industry, which, though not to 
be named with the last, often amply 
repay the labours of the painstaking 
when their site has beenselected with 
judgment. Many a spot in Southern 

taly might be saad where it would 
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be difficult to dig any depth without 
finding some mementoes of the 
Cesars, either in metal, marble, or 
earthenware. The most common 
of all such relics are imperial coins, 
the number of which is quite pro- 
digious, when it is considered how 
often the ground which furnishes 
the greater part of them has been 
furrowed by the perennial plough- 
share : this profusion, and their vast 
range, extending to transalpinecoun- 
tries very far remote from Italy, 
and the great number of types which 
commemorate a reign sometimes of 
only a few months, prove the incal- 
culable fecundity of the old Roman 
mint. The ‘images and super- 
scriptions’ of most of the Caesars are 
found if not in anything like the 
superabundance in which they occur 
among the vineyards of their de- 
scendants, yet lavishly scattered 
here and there, like a royal largess, 
over many favoured spots in Eng- 
land. The inhabitants of the dis- 
trict of Felixstow have come in for a 
large legacy of these bequests. An- 
cient coins have been found in along 
and tolerably continuous series from 
Augustus down to Alectus, now re- 
cording in venal gold and silver the 
‘equity,’ ‘clemency,’ and ‘liberality’ 
of some of the vilest and worst of 
men, and now publishing to all the 
world, in most appropriate bronze, 
the ‘hilarity,’ ‘ pudicity,’ and ‘fe- 
cundity’ of some of the most aban- 
doned of the other sex. The diggers 
for Coproliths are for ever finding 
specimens of the bronze coinage of 
the later emperors ; these are mostly 
trite and faceless, as a farthing of 
the reign of George ILI.; but they 
also find, though more sparingly, 
others of a larger module and long 
anterior date, coated occasionally 
with a beautiful patina, which keeps 
them in perfect preservation. Such 
unblemished coins as these are 
everywhere very uncommon, nor 
ean we hold out to the month’s 
sojourner at Felixstow the hope that 
he is likely to meet with any. At 
the same time, judging from what 
we ourselves saw, and from what 
others who know the place more in- 
timately have declared to us, it is 


most probable that some imperial - 


sesterces will fall in his way, clean, 
or, it may be, covered with an ad- 
hesive larva of mud or mortar, the 
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careful removal of which will bring 
to light the features of some impe- 
rial ruffian in good plight, with in- 
teresting legend and reverse; or 
after manipulating a number, he 
may be (as we were) quite disap- 
pointed in the result. Still it is 
not labour lost; he will have taken 
some useful lessons in the art of 
‘scaling,’ which is one very delicate, 
and full of perils; he will have 
learnt so to guide his penknife in 
peeling off the adventitious covering 
as no longer to penetrate through 
the patina into Julia’s eye, which 
would, of course, be fatal to her 
beauty, norto gash with cold steel the 
grizzly chins of Severus or Albinus, 
equally to escape contact with 
Nerva’s long nose, and to deal care- 
fully with Lucilla’s delicate round 
cheek. All this is practical, and must 
be acquired in the same way that 
an oculist learns to couch for cata- 
ract, by repeated trials, and when 
the operation has been skilfully per- 
formed it leads sometimes to pleasing 
results. A friend of our own bought 
a batch of coinsstiffly encrusted with 
mortar, on removing a small por- 
tion of which, the first letters he 
saw were AE. This gave him hope 
that the next might turn out to be 
M, which it was, and by the time he 
had finished that morning’s work, 
he found himself the possessor of a 
very rare coin of the Emperor 
Emilianus in the finest preserva- 
tion. So the young numismatist in 
acquiring this part of his trade may 
have the luck, in clearing the mar- 
ginal inscription round the head of 
a Gordian, of finding one at last 
with the suffix AF R, which would 
render it priceless ; or while unveil- 
ing the features of commoner em- 
presses by the gross, his penknife 
may chance once to light upon the 
lineaments of a Julia Paulina, or, 
better luck still, of an august Ma- 
tidia. We say this hoping to en- 
courage beginners to turn their pen- 
knives to some account at Felixstow. 
The sea air is sure to spoil them 
shortly ; it is better, therefore, in 
anticipation of the sea’s erosion, to 
make them ‘zreaz out’ while usefully 
employed, rather than ‘rust out’ 
in their pockets among the whelks 
and limpets of the rocks. 


C. D. B. 
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AVINIEN CYRANO DE BER- 
GERAC, fromwhom Moliére did 
not scruple to steal written goods, 
to whose wit Fontenelle perhaps 
owed something when he wrote his 
Mondes, Voltaire something when 
he wrote his Micromegas, Swift 
something when he wrote his Gul- 
liver, Savinien Cyrano de Bergerac 
is a man worth, even in these days, 
a little study. 

He was born in the year 1620, the 
son of a gentleman at Bergerae in 
Perigord. The priest of his parish, a 
good man named Kostgiinger, kept 
a school for young children, and to 
that Cyrano was first sent. One of 
his playmates there, whose name 
was Le Bret, remained attached to 
him throughout life, and published 
his works after his death, prefacing 
them with a sketch of his career, 
which is the main source from 
which modern accounts of the life of 
Bergerac have to be drawn up. 

At school, under the care of 
Father Kostgiinger, Cyrano was a 
most impatient pupil. He despised 
the teaching of his master, for he 
was too bold and quick of wit to en- 
dure patiently the littleness of stu- 
dies which in those days were con- 
sidered both the root and fruit of 
knowledge. Logic was chopped 
finer than smoke. Children were 
taught to argue in Bocardo, and Fe- 
lapton, puzzled with Barbara, Cela- 
rent, Darapti, Baroco, Baralipton. 
Father Kostgiinger taught like his 
neighbours, and over him, as over 
another monk, might have been 
raised after his death the epitaph— 

Hic jacet magister noster, 

Qui disputavit bis aut ter, 

In Barbara et Celarent, 

Ita ut omnes admirarent, 

In Fapesmo et Frisesimorum ; 
Orate pro animas eorum. 

Which in a horribly bad trans- 
lation might stand thus: 

Here our logical master lies, 

Who disputed twice or thrice 

In Baralipton and Ferapti, 

To the wonder of all who on him clapt 
eye, 

In Fapesmo and Frisesimorum ; 

Pray for the souls of all the quorum. 


This barbarous logic was em- 
ployed most commonly on useless 
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sophisms, such as that ancient one 
called The Liar, over which it is said 
that Philetus puzzled himself to 
death:—If you say of yourself, ‘I 
lie,’ and in so saying tell the truth, 
you lie. If you say, ‘I lie,’ and in 
so doing tell a lie, you tell the truth. 
Aristotle held this case to be a 
great perplexity. Bergerac held all 
such cases in contempt. As a school- 
boy he made Father Kostgiinger the 
object of his first disgust at pedants 
and low people, who prefer the little 
to the great ; at men who will work 
for months and for years upon the 
smell of an apple, to decide whether 
it be form or accident. 
And there was more than the 
logic that a boy of spirit might 
resent in such education as was 
thought best at the beginning of 
the seventeeth century. <A servile 
following of the ideas of Greek and 
Latin writers provoked Bergerac’s 
contempt. O, imitatores, servum 
pecus! was his feeling throughout 
life. A Peter in such times could 
call himself Pomponius and spend 
his earnings upon the purchase of 
ground in the Campagna, that he 
might there worship Romulus and 
Remus, and as a Roman keep the 
feast of the foundation of the city. 
A worshipper of Aristotle could 
refuse to co through Galileo’s 
telescope, lest he might irreverently 
perceive stars that had not been 
seen by the Greek sage. A Claude 
Belurger could learn Homer by 
heart, carry his verses always on his 
person, and repeat them to himself 
in the church instead of prayers; 
finally throwing away his life upon 
a journey to the plains of Troy. A 
Jesuit, Caspar Knitelius, could teach 
that the seven words of the first 
line in the Aneid, Tile ego qui 
quondam gracili modulatus avend, 
were so many arguments in proof of 
the necessity of practising the 
virtue of humility. Lawyers pushed 
cases home with classical compari- 
sons, clinching them habitually with 
Horace’s Mutato nomine, de te 
JSabula narratur. But whena fable 
could be got that required no muta- 
tion of the name, when Tibullus, for 
example, could be quoted literally 
against some poor girl who really 
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had been called Newra by her god- 
fathers and godmothers, the argu- 
ment was held to be complete. 
One advocate terrible by his skill in 
finding ‘homonyms’ of this kind, 
could not be faced on his own 
ground until he had stumbled once 
and made himself ridiculous. This 
he did at the close of a powerful 
and ingenious speech agaist one 
M. Meauder, whose name he had 
read in his instructions as Meander, 
and upon whose tortuous ways, as 
well as upon all points that belonged 
to his geography and history, the 
lawyer had dilated with superb 
effect, until the terrified object of 
denunciation suddenly cleared his 
character by shouting, ‘Sir, my 
name is Meander, not Meander!’ 
The whole argument before the 
court fell into ruin. Against all 
this intellectual slavery to a past 
time, Bergerac even a3 a boy re- 
belled. 

Preference of the little to the 
great was in other respects at that 
period the vice of learning and of 
literature. Men discussed carefully 
whether it was always requisite for 
u to follow q, and in the middle of 
the century Thomas Gataker settled 
the question for his part by enfore- 
ing a separation between the couple 
that had so long lived faithfully 
together, and printing Latin books 
full of such spelling as qi, qe, qod. 
There was a respect entertained 
towards lipogrammatic books, trea- 
tises in all the words of which some 
one letter never occurred. There 
was a taste in poetry—if it may be 
said to concern poetry at all—for 
acrostics and retrograde verses, 
which were equally sensible whether 
read forwards or backwards, and in 
each case scanned correctly. For 
example, here are a couple of such 
verses :— 
Prospicimus modo quod durabunt tem- 

pore longo 
Federa, nee nobis pax cito diffugict ; 
which when inverted read as fol- 
lows :— 
Diffugiat cito pax nobis, nec foedera 
longo 
Tempore durabunt, quod modo prospi- 
cumus. 

How miserably time was wasted 
over littleness like this! Through- 
out the provinces of France also 
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literary taste was infected by a love 
of anagrams; old and young worked 
at them. The father Pierre de St. 
Louis, author of the Magdalenaide, 
became a Carmelite monk upon 
discovering that his lay name Ludo- 
vicus Bartelemi yielded the anagram 
Carmelo se devovet —‘he devotes 
himself to Carmel.’ 

Impatient of the kind of know- 
ledge that he got from Father Kost- 
ginger in Perigord, Cyrano ex- 
sressed freely his wish for a much 
Seas field of study. He was there- 
fore sent to Paris. Still in his first 
youth, full of strength and life, and 
ong restrained desire for the com- 
plete enjoyment of his faculties, he 
was furnished with money by his 
father, and trusted alone among the 
dangers of the capital. He sought 
knowledge, and i sought excite- 
ment. He was soon engaged ina 
wild course of dissipation, made a 
party to incessant duels, and dis- 
played such strength and courage 
that at the age of nineteen he was 
known commonly in Paris by the 
name of the Intrepid. Knowledge 
he sought from Jaques Rohault, 
whose friend he remained through 
life, and in whose classes he had 
Molitre for fellow-pupil. Moliére 
afterwards excused his unscrupu- 
lous adoption of the published 
thoughts of Bergerac by saying, 
that when they were pupils together 
they used to suggest humorous 
fancies to each other, and that Ber- 
gerac afterwards made use of his 
ideas so freely that he only reclaim- 
ed his own in pillaging the whims 
he had suggested. No doubt there 
was some ground, but, I am very 
sure, not much, for this apology. 
Bergerac had wit of his own that 
was only too luxuriant, and there 
were few things which it was more 
naiural in him to scorn than robbery 
of other people’s brains. His whole 
life was a protest against it. He 
forswore obedience to all the an- 
cients, threw stones into the temple 
of Aristotie, and in the consciousness 
of his own strength, claimed freedom 
from all literary bondage. He him- 
self suffered much from petty lar- 
eeny, and this scrap from a letter 
full of humorous complaint against 
a literary thief, does not look like 
the writing of a man who would 
dish up for the public scraps filched 
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from the waste heap even of Mo- 
litre. 

He speaks (writes Bergerac of this 
purloiner of other men’s ideas) as much 
as all books, and all books seem to 
have spoken only to produce him. He 
never opens his mouth except to com- 
mit larceny, and is so born to theft, 
that when he is silent it is only to rob 
the dumb. The ancients are Pagans, 
and the Pagans being now our enemies, 
he takes their property as right of war. 
His papers are cemeteries, in which are 
entombed the living and the dead. If, 
on the Day of Judgment, every man 
takes his own, the partition of his 
writings will give rise to the last quarrel 
among men. He claims that inasmuch 
as the twenty-four letters are as much 
his property as ours, he has the same 
right that we have to arrange them as 
he pleases. Aristotle being dead, other 
men live upon his lands, and why not 
also on his books? If this gentleman’s 
manuscripts were on fire, by throwing 
water over them, I should be saving my 
own property. We are friends. His 
works were my whole thought; and 
whenever I set myself to imagine any- 
thing, I think only of what he most 
probably will write. 

It is not, indeed, quite true that the 
possession of wit is a proof of inability 
to borrow it from others. If that 
were so, Moliére, whose genius 
transcended Bergerac’s, would never 
have taken thoughts from his old 
friend. But Moliére, servant of the 
court and public, was required to 
write incessantly, so that, without 
lacking humour, he might easily 
find it worth while to appear some- 
times in the market as a borrower. 
Bergerac wrote only for his own 
amusement, and has left behind him 
no more than a single comedy, a 
single tragedy, a single tale, and a 
few letters. 

His behaviour when he first joined 
the society of Paris, as an un- 
governed youth with money in his 
pocket, it has already been said was 
scandalous. His friend Le Bret, 
fearing lest want of occupation and 
position might in a few years de- 
stroy the prospects of a life, per- 
pote him to become his own com- 
panion in arms. Le Bret was in 

{. Carbon Castel-jaloux’s company 
of the King’s Body Guards, and 
Bergerac, upon his friend’s recom- 
mendation, also entered it as a 
cadet. A position of this kind then 
implied real military service, and to 
VOL. LI. NO. CCCIII. 
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a man so stout of heart and limb as 
young Cyrano, whom his Gascon 
friends called the Demonof Courage, 
and all Paris the Intrepid, it in- 
volved a great deal of fighting that 
was of a much less creditable kind. 
Duels used to be called affairs of 
honour, which, even within the last 
dozen years, no soldier has dared to 
decline. Duellists then chose se- 
conds not to stand by, but to be 
— assistants in the combat. 

rave soldiers were thus called upon 
incessantly to draw swords in the 
quarrels of their friends, and Ber- 
gerac, who was no churl, found his 
great physical power the occasion to 
him of frequent danger. Every 
man who had a duelling appoint- 
ment looked for a strong-handed 
and intrepid second. If any friend 
or chance acquaintance, therefore, 
was engaged to fight a duel, he made 
a point at once of asking the favour 
of M. Savinien Cyrano de Berge- 
rac’s assistance. Le Bret declares 
that, although he at one time had 
duelling appointments for almost 
every day in the year, and kept 
them all, Bergerac never once en- 
gaged in combat on account of any 
quarrel of his own. 

He had a fine face with a com- 
manding nose upon it, and I have 
seen it written of him that he re- 
sented any comment on its size, and 
fought not a few duels to maintain 
a due respect for it among his 
neighbours. There is no ground 
at all for this assertion. If his por- 
trait may be trusted, the nose was 
such an one as many men who want 
a sign of power on their faces would 
be glad enough to own; Bergerac 
took it as a gift of nature in good 
part, and retaliated against any 
irreverent commentators by showing 
how the inhabitants of the moon 
destroy at birth all small-nosed in- 
fants, having no hope for their 
future. In his own quarrels he 
was prompt enough to point a joke 
against any antagonist, but he was 
not the man to point a sword. 
Companions, too, who were so eager 
to have him as a combatant on their 
own side must have held his prowess 
in enough respect to cause them to 
avoid making him their antagonist 
in private battle. For Cyrano him- 
self it was more than enough to be 
every man’s second. In a letter 
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to his most familiar friend, he 
speaks of the ugly scrawls which 
he was constantly receiving from 
men used to the perpetual handling 
of the sword, jl 


Though I look like a man bursting 
with health, I have been sick for the 
last three weeks, during which my 
philosophy has been at the mercy of 
gladiators. I have been incessantly a 
victim to the tierce and quarte. (We 
cannot translate the pun, since we may 
not call sword thrusts tertians and quar- 
tians.) I should have lost all know- 
ledge of paper, if it had not been the 
material on which challenges are 
scrawled. . ... I think it would be 
necessary for God to perform some 
miracle, as great as the wish of Caligula, 
to bring my battles to an end. If the 
whole human race were set up with 
a single head, and of all the living there 
remained but one, there would be still a 
duel left for me to fight. Truly you 
were quite wrong the other day in 
ealling me the first of men, for I protest, 
that for a month past, I have been 
second to everybody. 


The joke is much neater in 
French :—Je suis le second de tout 
le monde. 

By the references to his philo- 
sophy, that was at the mercy of 
gladiators, and to his having nearly 
lost all knowledge of paper, we are 
reminded that Cyrano was already 
acquiring philosophical ideas, and 
seeking happiness in literary occu- 
pation. He studied with great 
relish the writings of Descartes, 
who was then living, and in full 

yossession of his fame. Descartes 
had in youth become a soldier for 
the sake of travel; he was once, like 
Bergerac, a student among fighting 
men, and not the less a fighting 
man himself. The first principle 
in the philosophy of Descartes, 
namely, that no old dictum was to 
tyrannize over an argument, but 
that everything asserted must be 
proved and proved afresh, precisely 
suited Bergerac’s ideas, for, as we 
have seen, he hated blind subjection 
to authority. Himself disposed to 
swear by nobody—Nullius addictus 
jurare in verba magistri was the 
line Le Bret quoted to that effect 
in the description of his character. 
Cyrano used to declare that one 
literary man fed on the knowledge 
of another, and that he for his part 
only read books to detect their lar- 
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cenies, and pull off their stolen 
clothes. Were he a judge, he 
said, he would deal more severely 
with a literary thief than with a 
highway robber, glory being more 
precious than dress, horse, or even 
gold. If he found anything new 
in a book, whatever might be its 
faults, he never blamed it. Thus the 
nature of the starting point taken 
by Descartes, and his own taste for 
stileosabiial inquiries, sufficed to 
place Cyrano in the foremost rank 
of the admirers of that famous 
thinker. 

Not only to philosophy, but also 
to poetry, was the attention of the 
young soldier directed. Even while 
in the camp on active service he 
found many hours that he could 
devote to reading and to writing. 
Le Bret says that he has seen him 
surrounded by the uproar of the 
guardroom and the swearing of his 
fellow-troopers, writing an elegy as 
quietly as if he were in a cabinet 
alone, with not a murmur near. 
Like all young poets—like all youths 
who have the ink fever and are to 
turn out literary men, he began 
with heroic verse, and in due time 
broke out with a five act tragedy. 
This is an eruption of a regular and 
wholesome kind—a sort of measles, 
in faet—which rarely fails to show 
itself among young members of the 
literary family. There are some 
men who, as children, have never 
had the measles, as there are some 
authors who have never written 
tragedies. But in any such case 
the disorder may yet break out 
even in old age, and then perhaps 
be very troublesome. In the case 
of Bergerac it appeared compara- 
tively late, but was got over in a 
very favourable manner. 

He was fond of the stage, and 
there is a story of his youthful 
licence which shows not only how 
much he could presume upon his 
personal strength and daring, bet 
with how weak a hand the law re- 
strained young bloods from outrages 
against their fellow-subjects. Ber- 
gerae for some reason conceived 
wrath against the comedian Mon- 
fleury—probably he had been dis- 
pleased with some of his perform- 
ances—and he sentenced him to a 
month's banishment from the stage. 
Shortly afterwards Monfleury un- 
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dertook to enact some part, and 
Bergerac, who was in the pit, rose 
when he appeared and called to him 
—‘ Off, sir, off! if you don’t wish 
to be pounded!’ Monfleury made 
his exit, and abided by his sentence. 
He was a fat man. ‘The rascal,’ 
said Bergerac; ‘because he is so 
big round that you can’t thrash the 
whole of him in a day, he gives 
himself airs of defiance !’ 

How redoubtable a young man 
Bergerac was, is shown bya story of 
him told and credited in his own day ; 
given also by Le Bret, who names 

alf-a-dozenmen of note, then living, 
able to testify to its truth; though 
he himself was afraid to confess that 
he believed the whole of it. Near 
the ditch of the gate of Nesle, a 
friend of Bergerac’s was fallen upon 
suddenly by a band of a hundred 
men armed and disguised. Bergerac 
flew to the rescue, and by his single 
aid put the entire band to rout, 
killing two of the assassins and 
wounding six. I do not think 
the tale very incredible. Rogues, 
cowardly enough to fall by the 
hundred on a man with his mouth 
shut, are of course cowards enough 
to fly by the hundred from a man 
who shows his teeth. 

Against the king’s enemies also 
M. de Bergerac was called upon to 
display his prowess, and he earned 
what were called honourable scars. 
At the siege of Mousson a musket- 
ball passed through his body; and 
at the siege of Arras, in 1640, he 
was pierced in the neck. From 
these wounds he suffered much. 
By repeated invitation from his 
comrades to engage in duelling, his 
life was constantly imperilled. He 
had literary ambition, and no wish 
to die. Brave as he was, there was 
but little hope for him of promotion 
in the army, because he had no 
patron; and even if he had had 
one, his free humour would have 
caused him to disdain those services 
of overstrained civility by which he 
could have retained his favour. He 
for these reasons gave up the pro- 
fession of arms, and devoted himself 
wholly to study. 

It was then that the Marshal de 
Gassion offered to attach him to his 
person, but Cyrano shrank from 
what was to his mind a mere offer 
of bondage. His friends however 
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took great pains to make it clear to 
him that he could never hope to 
achieve any success as a man of 
letters, if he had not the support of 
some grandee who would maintain 
his cause. It was to oblige his 
friends therefore that Bergerac, be- 
fore publishing anything, sought a 
atron at court; and in 1653, when 
1e was thirty-three years old, at- 
tached himself to the Due d’Arpaion, 
to whom in the succeeding year he 
inscribed the first works that he 
printed—his tragedy, his comedy, 
and a few letters. 

His life then was already near its 
close. Madame de Neuvillette, a 
pious and charitable woman, and a 
relation of histhroughthe Berangers, 
had in a measure created him anew, 
and taught him to regard all criminal 
excess with horror. The libertine 
was in his eyes a monster. He be- 
came moderate in his eating, and 
forswore ragouts. He avoided wine, 
which he compared—oh, ye tee- 
totallers!—to arsenic, saying that 
everything was to be feared of that 
poison, in whatever form of prepara- 
tion it might be presented. He 
entertained no feeling but one of 
the highest respect for women. He 
took pains to avoid selfishness in 
the disposal of his property. All 
the while he remained a wit and a 
philosopher, studying Descartes and 
revelling in an extravagance of 
satire. By the time he had quite 
purified his life and character, the 
populace was fairly brought to 
the conviction that Cyrano was an 
atheist. His independence of opinion 
had no doubt offended many priests, 
and he had taken no pains to secure 
to himself the defence of patrons. 
His tragedy, The Death of Agrip- 
pina, being on the story of Sejanus, 
represented that re as a 
contemner of the gods. ‘This is 
- true to fact. Ben Jonson 
does the same. ‘What excellent 
fools,’ cries the Sejanus of Ben 
Jonson, ‘religion makes of men.’ 
Whenever the Sejanus of Bergerac 
said anything to that effect, the pit, 
which after the run of a few nights 
had learnt its cue, cried, ‘ Ah, the 
atheist!’ ‘ Let us strike!’ cried 
Bergerac’s Sejanus of an evil omen. 
‘ Frappons! Voila Uhostie!’ A 
tumult arose in the pit—after some 
nights, be it remembered—and there 
T 2 
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were shouts of ‘Ah, the sinner! 
Ah, the atheist! Hear how he 
speaks about the Holy Sacrament!’ 
This kind of persecution Bergerac 
bore with the quietness of a philo- 
sopher. He rejected ail all 
vain tradition, whether it came to 
him from priest or pedant. The 
crime of his religion was, that he 
allowed no superstition to combine 
with it. As for his tragedy, he had 
no reason to be ashamed of that. 
He was ashamed of nothing but the 
sins of his youth; and because they 
were his one sorrow, he used to 
apply to himself in those his latter 
years the language of Tibullus : 


Jam juvenem vides instet cum scrior wtas 
Merentem stultos preteriisse dies. 


The clamour of the ignorant did 
not deprive him of all friends, for of 
the muititude that had surrounded 
him, many remained true to him till 
death; and some— chief among 
whom was Le Bret—were faithful 
to his memory and mindful of his 
credit after he was gone. Bergerac 
died of a long illness, caused by a 
hlow on the head accidentally in- 
flicted by himself. On his death- 
bed he observed that his court 
patron, the Duke d’Arpaion, in 
whose house indeed the fatal acci- 
dent had happened, had deserted 
him. He died in 1655, when he 
was only thirty-five years old. 

His Voyages to the Sun and Moon 

were left behind him fit for publica- 
tion, as well as a half-satirical, half- 
philosophical treatise, called The 
History of a Spark, which some thief 
stole out of his sick chamber. The 
faithful Le Bret took charge of his 
friend’s reputation, published next 
rear the Voyage to the Moon, and 
in 1661 the Voyage to the Sun, 
finally collecting M. Bergerac’s 
works into two volumes, in fulfil- 
ment of the trust committed to him 
by his friend, ‘to show,’ as he said, 
‘that M. de Bergerac is not one of 
your common dead ; that he remains 
with us, not to behave like an ugly 
ghost and frighten honest men, but 
to cheer us as he did when living, 
and to prove himself as full of jollity 
as ever.. What kind of cheer his 
works afford we will endeavour now 
to show. 

Bergerac’s tragedy, La Mort 
d’ Agrippine, is upon the story of 
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Sejanus, and is very regular in form. 
It preserves the unities of place and 
time, having its action in the palace 
of Tiberius, and its events spread 
over not more than four-and-twenty 
hours. It is a tragedy containing 
four principal persons ; and accord- 
ing to the old French custom, which 
saves trouble in the development of 
character by giving to a hero or a 
heroine a_ confidential cipher—to 
each of Bergerac’s four figures 
there is appended such a cipher, for 
the increase of its value. The cha- 
racters then are—Tiberius, with his 
confidant; Sejanus, with his con- 
fidant; Agrippina, widow of Ger- 
manicus, with her confidante; and 
Livilla (Ben Jonson’s Livia), sister 
of Germanicus, with her confidante. 
The story has of course the same 
historical foundation, but by no 
means the same dramatic develop- 
ment as the Sejanus of Ben Jonson. 
Bergerac’s plot is well developed, 
begets striking situations, maintains 
the interest in a most orthodox way, 
is written with vigour and originality 
—nevertheless the play is far from 
satisfactory. Its leading character 
is not Sejanus, but Agrippina; and 
Bergerac’s conception of Agrippina, 
meant to be great, is mean. That 
is the radical defect which abases 
the whole value of the tragedy. She 
first appears full of a sublime grief 
for her husband’s fate—the widow 
of a hero uttering heroic things, and 
proposing a stern offering to the 
manes of the dead Germanicus. 
But her vengeance consists only in 
trickery. She allows Sejanus to 
believe that he may aspire to share 
a throne with her, cheats him with 
words of double meaning, and so 
lures him to destruction. In doing 
this she excites the jealousy of her 
sister-in-law, Livilla, who for love 
of Sejanus has sinned much. Livilla, 
who is in the secret of all plots, is 
at last urged, in a frenzy of wrath, 
to become traitress; and by open- 
ing the eyes of Tiberius, she preci- 
itates a catastrophe which crushes 
both her paramour and Agrippina 
with a single blow. Agrippina had 
taken thought on her own account. 
_ She had deluded Sejanus, and had 
hoped to cheat Tiberius by falsehood 
and hypocrisy ; when therefore she 
dies bravely at last, we do not care. 
We say, ‘ By all means let her die, 
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for she has not been behaving asa when upon her madness despair 
Roman matron should.’ Against follows—when the ruin of Sejanus 
the hypocrisy of Agrippina even makes her careless of herself, and 
the crimes of Livilla show to ad- she rey 


y plies with a high spirit to the 
vantage. Hers is a real love—a marvel of Tiberius at her own com- 


womanly madness. With all her plicity in the designs she has be- 
crimes upon her head, we like her trayed— 















Trserivs. Even my son’s wife in the plot against me! 
Livitta. Yes, even I, son’s wife and brother's child, 
Against thee raised the dagger—against thee, 
My uncle and my father ; in one crime 
A hundred crimes would have created this 
A sin without a name. Thy favourite, 
Thy niece, thy cousin, and thy daughter, I, 
Bound to thyself by all the ties of blood, 
Triumphed in bringing all thy kindred on 
To do the murder with a single hand. 
My stroke of vengeance was to have profaned 
All the degrees of blood relationship— 
Killed thee in spite of nature as of law. 
All who are of thy blood in my revolt 
Were to have published how a tyrant finds 
In his own house, though but a daughter's there, 
His executioner. 
My husband I have murdered. A worse deed 
I would have done to be no more the wife 
Of any son of thine. His wife T was 
That in my children I might dominate 
Over thy race, and at my will pour out 
The blood constrained to filter through my flesh. 
















At least this lady is plain spoken, idea of sacrificing Agrippina to the 
and we like her for it. Lying is in- object of his me adoration, 
finitely worse than murder ina hero that, ‘The victim will be nobler 
or a heroine of tragedy. Altogether than the god.’ Sejanus explains 
Livilla is the most sincere person that he hates Livilla. Poor wicked 
in the play. Sejanus cheats her, Livilla! we are bound to pity her, 
pretends that he is not indisposed by all the laws of art. The part of 
to sacrifice Agrippina for the satis- the character of Sejanus which has 
faction of her jealousy, and directly been best expressed by Bergerac is 
afterwards pooh-poohs Terentius, that proud contempt of the gods 
his confidant, who, wondering at which wasa part of him. ‘ Rome,’ 
such acquiescence, exclaims uponhis says Terentius to him— 









Rome, as thou knowest, is monarchical, 

Not long enduring aristocracy. 

The Roman eagle finds it hard to mount 

Carrying more than one man on her wings. 

Respect and fear the thunder of the gods ! 
SEJANUS. It never strikes the earth in winter time. 

I have six months at least to mock the gods in, 

After which I will make my peace with heaven. 
Trerentivus. These gods will overturn all thy designs. 












SEJANUS. A little incense lifts them up again. 
TerEentivus. Whoso fears them-— 
SEJANUS. Fears nothing. Bugaboos,— 


Fancies that we adore we know not why,— 

Floaters upon the blood of beasts that we strike dead— 

Gods that we make, and not gods that make us— 

Phantom supporters of our firm estate. 

Go, go, Terentius. Who fears them, fears nothing. 
TerEntIvs. But did they not exist, this mundane sphere— 


SEJANUS. Did they exist, could I unscathed stand here? 
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So again, when Sejanus has a cruel death before him, Agrippina, seeing 
the bold front he offers to it, says— 
You're proof against so sad a spectacle. 
It is but death, which moves me not at all. 
And this uncertainty of all beyond? 
Could I be wretched, ceasing to exist ? 


An hour after my death the vanished soul 
Is what it was an hour before my birth. 


SEJANUS. 
AGRIPPINA, 
SEJANUS, 


Presently afterwards he adds in the same strain— 


Why with regret say farewell to the day 

That we cannot regret when gone away. 

By no death-stroke is good or evil brought, — 
For while we live, we live; dead, we are nought. 


It was in these passages, by which Bergerac represented the Roman 
conspirator as soldat philosophe, that the ates 5 public, led by its 
priests, saw infidelity. They belong, as it need scarcely be said, properly 
to the person by whom they are spoken. Ben Jonson had to put in the 
mouth of the same character sentiments of precisely the same import. 
One passage of this kind I have already quoted. In another place the 
Sejanus of Ben Jonson asks of some interlocutor, does he— 


Think the gods, like flies, 
Are to be taken with the steam of flesh, 


Or blood diffused about their altars—think 
Their power as cheap as I esteem it small ? 


He scorns in another dialogue, ‘ Thy juggling mystery, religion.’ He 


swears in the hour of peril— 


By you that fools call gods, 
When I do fear again, let me be struck 
With forked fire and unpitied die. 
Who fears is worthy of calamity. 


Bergerac’s tragedy consisted of 
well-pointed lines in the rhymed 
heroic metre proper to such works 
in France. His comedy, Le Pedant 
Joué, was written in prose, and is 
remarkable as being the earliest 
specimen of prose tomedy in French 
literature. Molitre afterwards 
wrote many, and adopted also 
another innovation which was in 
the first instance introduced by 
Bergerac—namely, the production 
upon the stage of a peasant speak- 
ing in his own patois. 

Le Pedant Joué— Puzzling a 
Pedant—reminds us by its title 
of Cyrano’s detestation of all pedan- 
try. Just as Lesage, disgusted in 
youth by the villany of the farmers 
of revenue, made them the theme 
of his first comedy, and held them 
up to scorn in Turcaret, so Bergerac, 
vexed in his youth by pedants, 
held up one of the class to ridicule 
in his first comedy as Monsieur 
Granger, and exposed him in effigy 
to a remorseless persecution. Pe- 
dantry never dies, but the form 


of it which insulted the under- 
standing of Bergerac is now so 
obsolete, that in speaking of this 
comedy, I shall not take the trouble 
to reproduce any of Monsicur 
Granger's puerilities of logic and 
affected nolo ofspeech. He takes 
an early opportunity in conversation 
with a braggart Norman captain of 
breaking out into some of those idle 
rhymes to which I have already 
referred, and inflicts on the captain 
seventy or eighty lines all ending in 
‘if. Of Captain Chateaufort, the 
Norman Bobadil, a sketch will, I 
think, be amusing, and I shall dwell 
chiefly on his character in speaking 
of Cyrano’s comedy. His un- 
restrained extravagance of boasting 
now and then steps across from the 
ridiculous to the sublime. 

He appears in the first scene with 
Monsieur Granger, the pedant, as 
one of three suitors for his daugh- 


* ter’s hand. As becomes a candidate 


for the vacant son-in-lawship he 
gives an account of his family and 
character. ‘Nature and art,’ he 
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says, ‘quarrelled over the creation 
of him; he therefore created himself 
a long time ago, when the Gods of 
Olympus were in a weakened and 
divided state. He ate some of them, 
and imbibed into his own person 
their qualities.’ Possibly Bergerac 
really had then in his mind the 
doctrine of his countrymen con- 
cerning the divine wafer in the 
sacrament. If so, the satire was 
too farfetched to be perceived. Pre- 
sently afterwards he claims Diana 
for his mother. She said to his 
mighty father, ‘ You are an Alex- 
ander, I am an Amazon; let us 
produce a plus-quam Mars, useful 
to the human race, who, after carry- 
ing death to the four quarters of 
the globe, shall found a kingdom 
on which the sun never sets.’ The 
satire there was obvious enough. 
To Granger’s doubts as to his for- 
tune, he replies, ‘I will make of 
America and China a courtyard to 

our house ;’ but the pedant, who 

ecomes angry at the captain’s im- 
pudence, begs to promise him, 
primo, a demonstration, item, an 
addition of thrashing, hinc, a frac- 
ture of arms, éddinc, a subtraction of 
legs, then such a multiplication of 
blows, thumps, kicks, &c., &c., &e., 
that afterwards the eye of a sphinx 
could not find wherewith to make 
further division of his miserable 
atoms. Finally, however, Granger 
engages the captain to commence 
hostilities against La Tremblaye, 
another of the suitors, For, as he 
reflects to himself, he has but one 
daughter, and is offered three sons- 
in-law ; one of them says that he is 
brave, but Monsieur Granger knows 
the contrary ; another says that he 
is rich, but Monsieur Granger can- 
not tell; another says that he has 
gentle blood, but Monsieur Granger 
only knows that he has a very hun- 
gry stomach. 

It next appears that the pedant 
is himself in at and that his own 
son is his rival. He proposes to 
get his son out of the way by send- 
ing him to Venice, but the son is 
obstinate and will not go. An 


amusing scene between father and 
son follows, in which the son is de- 
nounced as mad whenever he ex- 
presses his resolve to stop at home, 
and flattered as a model of discre- 
tion whenever he is terrified into a 
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consent to go abroad. The youth’s 
purpose and the father’s mood vary 
together. In the next place, how- 
ever, we discover that the young 
man is aided by the wit of one of 
those roguish serving-men who are 
well known to all cae of comedy. 
This genius, named Corbinelli, ad- 
vises his master to set out as if for 
Venice, and himself presently re- 
turns to the pedant with shocking 
news of his son’s capture by Turkish 
pirates on their way by water to 
St. Cloud. They went on board 
the Turkish galley when they had 
scarcely left the coast, and the 
young man was immediately made 
a prisoner. Monsieur Granger is 
cajoled out of money for his ran- 
som. Nothing could be more ex- 
travagant, and nothing merrier, 
than this whole scene, which is one 
of those taken by Moliére and in- 
troduced into the Fourberies de 
Scapin. In that place it has be- 
come famous, and through that 
channel the pedant’s frequently re- 
curring expostulation—Que diable 
allais tu faire dans cette galere ?— 
has passed into a proverb. Que 
diable aller faire aussi dans la 
galere dun Ture? Dun Ture! 
Que diable allais tu faire dans cette 
alére? The only revenge taken 
“a the old man on Corbinelli, who 
affects a dread lest the Turks should 
devour him when be goes back with 
the money, is to assure him that, 
being Mussulmen, they don’t eat 
pigs. The old man’s purse is of 
course taken into the hostile camp, 
which is the house of the lady to 
whose hand he and his son aspire. 
But the unlucky pedant is ex- 
posed to a great many more per- 
plexities. The three suitors for his 
daughter vex him sadly. Upon the 
suitor who claims to be rich, a 
peasant with a peasant’s tongue 
and fist, the Captain Chateaufort 
falls by mischance, and very soon 
the peasant’s staff falls on the cap- 
tain’s shoulders. ‘I have fought in 
my life,’ brags the captain, while 
his back still aches, ‘I have fought 
seventy thousand combats, and 
always killed my adversary, with- 
out leaving him time for confession. 
I am heart all over, you can wound 
me nowhere without killing me. 
(Thump goes the stick again, and 
thump, thump, thump. I give not 
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the words, bat the substance, of 
the captain’s running comment.) 
I cannot tell, young man, why it is 
that I feel drawn towards you with 
so much affection. Either you are 
my own son, or you exercise a 
charm over my mind because you 
have a devil. If you be my son, 
Heaven forbid that I should slay 
you; if you be a demoniac, you are 
not answerable for your actions. 
Heaven forbid that I should call 
ou to account. (Thump, thump.) 
or my wrath, young man, is ter- 
rible. It isa national calamity. I 
have waved my hat and sunk fleets 
with the wind of it. Do you desire 
to know how many I have killed? 
Set down a 9, and put as many 
grains of mak after it as all deserts 
and seas contain, turn them to 
noughts, and there you have the 
number of my slam. (Thump, 
thump, thump, thump, thump.) 
I cannot tell - it is, but I am 
resolved now to be beaten. But I 
find it difficult, let me tell you, to 
restrain my rage. I must take care 
to put a guard upon myself. I will 
procure two constables to walk with 
me and see that I am not again 
beaten, lest, being struck, my wrath 
be awakened and a disaster happen ; 
for when I am angry it is hard to 
tell what I may do. I am a man to 
blow the sun out like a candle.’ 
The peasant with the ready hand 
has next an interview with the pe- 
dant, who at first pays great defer- 
ence to him on account of the ex- 
tent of real and personal estate 
which he claims to possess. The 
countryman is honest in his self- 
assertion, but as it finally becomes 
apparent, through much obfuscation 
and bewilderment, caused by his 
anything but pedantic mode of 
speech, that his estimate of wealth 
is rather different to that common 
among inhabitants of towns, Mon- 
sieur Granger sends him away un- 
ceremoniously without his dinner. 
The pedant then takes thought on 
behalf of his own courtship, and 
sends his man, Paquier, who is as 
simple as the son’s man is sharp, to 
Genevote, that is the name of the 
young lady who has at her feet both 
son and father. Paquier is to take 
a loving message, of which the pur- 
ort is to appoint an interview, and 
e is especially charged, in discours- 
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ing about his master, to speak as 
of a lover, and talk only about fire, 
and flames, and cinders. The man 
does his bidding very literally. 
Genevote affects great tenderness 
towards Monsieur Granger; Pa- 
quier represents him as a man half- 
roasted and grimy through constant 
sitting with his nose over the fire. 
Genevote speaks of the pedant 
fondly ; Paquier takes pains to bring 
her discourse to the right topic, and 
asks after her winter stock of fa- 
gots ; for his master, he assures her, 
will want plenty of fire. The con- 
fusion, and with it the fun of the 
scene heightens. Paquier has stuck 
to his point, but is beginning to fail 
for want of matter, when he re- 
members suddenly the fire of St. 
Elmo. The lady asks questions 
about the gentleman, which Paquier 
sets aside, because it suddenly oc- 
curs to him to ask about the forth- 
coming St. John’s fires, and whether 
Mademoiselle Genevote will take 
part in the festivities connected with 
them. She abides by M. Granger 
for her topic, bids the man go and 
say she burns for him. Paquier 
brightens up; she has come to the 
point at last, and on he goes with 
spirit: ‘Yes, and as I have heard 
master say, there are three fires in 
the world, madame ; the first cen- 
tral, the second vital, the third 
elemental. The first fire has three 
subsidiary fires, differing only by ac- 
cidents—the fire of collision, the fire 
of attraction, and the fire of posi- 
tion.’ Paquier, who is resolved to 
be a good triend to his master, next 
hauls into discourse a wild fire 
that he had seen once dancing on 
the moor. At his wits’-end, he is 
reduced to wishing Genevote St. 
Anthony’s fire, and then cries to 
himself in despair, where the devil 
can another fire be found? After a 
little beating of his brains, he re- 
turns to the charge with, Feu votre 
pere et feu votre mere, avaient-ils fort 
aimé feu leurs parens ? and more in 
the same vein. 

Monsieur Granger however un- 
derstands that he is to have an in- 
terview with Genevote, and has it. 
The lady worries him much, and 


tells him—with many a ha, ha, ha, 


and hi, hi, hi—of the tricks that 
have been played upon him. Here 
again Moliére has found the scene 
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good, and annexed the greater part 
of it, which stands almost unaltered, 
except as regards the names of the 
speakers, as the third scene of the 
third act of the Fourberies de Sca- 
pin. The scene ends, according to 

ergerac, with a mischief-meaning 
assignation. Genevote is sister to 
La Tremblaye, the gentle swain to 
Granger’s daughter. While the 
pedant is abroad haunting the doors 
of Genevote, La Tremblaye is to run 
off with Mademoiselle Granger, and 
marry her. So ends the third act 
of the comedy. 

The scene of the next act is before 
the lady’s window, in the road, at 
night. The pedant is there playing 
Romeo, and his man Paquier is 
there, with a ladder, to assist his 
love. A great deal of burlesque 
pantomime work is contrived with 
the ladder, master and man being 
fooled in the dark by Corbinelli. 
Corbinelli is then seen approaching 
the house door. ‘What is that?’ 
says the pedant. ‘Look yonder!’ 
says Paquier. ‘’Tis your soul; you 
gave it yesterday to Mademoiselle 


Genevote. Not being yours, it has 
left you.’ ‘Speak !’ Granger cries; 


‘who art thou?’ Corbinelli an- 
swers, ina mighty speech, that he 
is the great devil Vauvert, who has 
done this, who has done that, who 
has done the other thing, reciting 
an enormous catalogue of horrid 
exploits. ‘This devil,’ Paquier ob- 
serves, When he has finished speak- 
ing, ‘hasn’t lived with his hands in 
his pockets.’ *‘ What do you augur 
from this?’ asks his master. ‘I 
augur,’ says Paquier, ‘it’s a she 
devil, it is so full of talk.’ 

La Tremblaye, as if alarmed by 
the noise outside, enters then against 
M. Granger, crying ‘ Thieves!’ and 
Chateaufort makes his appearance ; 
but is unable to assist the father of 
his mistress in this great extremity, 
or use his sword, ‘made of a leg of 
the scissors of Atropos,’ because he 
submits to be taken prisoner by La 
Tremblaye, at the request of the 
universe. Then enters Manon, 
the pedant’s daughter, professing 
that from her own chamber she has 
heard the cries that told her of her 
father’s danger. ‘Ah, M. de la 
Tremblaye,’ she cries, ‘spare my 
father, and accept me as his ransom. 
I was waiting for him in the college, 
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when I heard the disturbance in the 
street.’ ‘ But,’ says M. Granger, ‘I 
am not to be tricked in that way, 
mademoiselle. You shall not marry 
this man, I forbid it.’ ‘Ah, Monsieur 
de la Tremblaye,’ Manon weeps, ‘my 
poor dear father, I see by your eyes 
that you are going to kill him.’ In 
this manner Granger is at last 
brought to consent that La Trem- 
blaye shall have his daughter, upon 
condition of his own marriage with 
Genevote, La Tremblaye’s sister. 
Chateaufort then contrives to pro- 
voke a few more blows, and as they 
fall he counts them. He gets 
twelve. ‘Ah, twelve!’ he says, ‘now 
that is fortunate; I was under a vow 
to bear as far as twelve, if you had 
struck me a thirteenth time I should 
have been constrained to kill you.’ 
Instantly he receives the thirteenth 
blow in the shape of a kick that 
floors him. ‘Well!’ he says, ‘I 
was just going to lie down.’ 

Monsieur Granger having ar- 
ranged, as he thinks, a speedy 
marriage with Genevote, becomes a 
little anxious on the subject of 
his son and rival. He therefore 
bribes Corbinelli to keep him effee- 
tually out of the way by making 
him drunk at a cabaret, and main- 
taining him in that state until his 
father’s wedding shall be over. 
Upon this foundation a new scheme 
is built by Corbinelli for the advan- 
tage of the lovers. His master is 
to feign death. Corbinelli will go in 
despair to Granger, saying that he 
had performed his bidding only too 
well, for that his young master had, 
alas! met with his death in a 
drunken quarrel. Genevote is then 
to be in distress, and reveal to 
the pedant that she had once made 
a vow to the young man to marry 
him alive or dead. All bar to the 
old man’s hopes being removed, at 
least she might entreat the melan- 
choly satisfaction of having fulfilled 
her vow to his son by going through 
a form of marriage with his corpse. 
Granger would consent easily to 
so conscientious a desire ; Genevote 
would be married to the body of 
ber lover, which would then get up 
and be thankful. Paquier, coming 
to the bottom of this scheme, re- 
veals it to the pedant, and so 
the fourth act ends. 

In the last act Corbinelli comes to 
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the pedant with his story, bringing, 
as we should say, coals to Newcastle 
—as M. Granger tells him, ‘shells to 
the pilgrim.’ The old man exults, 
and the young people are in a sad 
perplexity. Corbinelli constructs 
then a new battery and opens fire. 
Everybody becomes complaisant. 
Monsieur Granger is in the right, 
and of course he must marry Gene- 
vote, and there shall be festivities, 
there must be fun in the house, and 
they will act a play. By all means 
a play. Arrangements are then 
made for private theatricals, which 
are so contrived as to be an amusing 
satire on the public stage and the 
performers generally of Bergerac’s 
time. Captain Chateaufort and the 
other dramatis persone apply at the 
door for admission as spectators. 
The captain contributes nothing. 
‘I give enough,’ he tells Paquier, who 
is constituted porter for the occa- 
sion, ‘I give enough in taking away 
nothing. I do immense good when 
I do no harm.’ Author of the 
piece, as well as stage-manager and 
pooner is Corbinelli. M. Granger 
has an easy part assigned to him. 
It is to sit ina chair and take care 
not to speak aword. He represents 
a cruel father. Genevote is a fair 
lady, and the pedant’s son makes 
love to her. Granger finds his path 
by no means easy. He needs per- 
petual reminding that a comedy is 
not the business of life; that 
everything done in a play is make- 
believe. In a little time he has 
become very much impressed with 
the fact that he is engaged in 
private theatricals, that he puts out 
the players by his blunders, and 
_— the amusement of his friends. 

e is ashamed of the frequent 


admonitions of the paonates, and 


when a man is introduced dressed 
as a notary, and the distressed 
lovers sign a document, which Cor- 
binelli says must be supposed to be 
their marriage contract, and it is 
brought to Granger in his chair, and 
as he is told that it is in his part, as 
the father who proves generous at 
bottom, to countersign the supposed 
document, he writes his name where 
he is told to write it. Very soon 


afterwards he discovers that the- 


notary is a real notary, the contract 
a real contract, and that his son has, 
with his own assent, been marrying 
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Genevote before his faee. That is 
the last trick played upon the 
pedant, and with it the comedy of 
Le Pedant Joué ends. 

From thisvery brief outline it may, 
perhaps, be seen that Bergerac’s 
comedy does not lack vigour and 
vivacity. It exactly hit the man- 
ners of the time, was full of bustle 
and good fun, which must have pro- 
voked incessant laughter. The mili- 
tary braggart of those times, de- 
picted by so many dramatists, is 
now a character entirely obsolete, 
and college pedantry now furnishes 
less manifest material for ridicule. 
Affectations of speech run in a new 
channel; we have almost outgrown 
the years when it was the conceit 
and pedantry of lovers to discourse 
to their mistresses of flames and 
cinders. In his own time Bergerac’s 
satire was well pointed and well 
aimed; his wit was genuine, and 
still has its effect; the exuberance 
of life in him still can enliven those 
who read his works. The plot of 
the Pedant Joué is extravagant, and 
so are many of its scenes; but if 
the extravagance was mirthful, it 
was accounted no demerit on the 
stage for which he wrote. From 
wandering faree actors, who played 
the pieces of Monchrétien or Bal- 
thazar Baro, purchased of their 
authors at ten crowns a-piece, the 
Comic Muse of France had only 
then commenced her appeal to 
better tastes. It was not An about 
the year 1630 that Pierre Corneille 
produced comedies in verse that 
were ‘ legitimate’ productions, if not 
very good. Bergerac’s comedy was 
the first that appeared in prose. It 
is the oldest play in its department 
of French drama, and what Boileau 
calls the burlesque audace of Ber- 
gerac is scarcely more manifest in 
that than in some of the maturest 
works of Moliétre. What is there 
in the Pedant Joué more absurd 
(or more amusing) than the con- 
version of M. Jourdain into a 
Mamamouchi, or the very last scene 
Moliére enacted, the admission of 
Argan to the Faculty of Physic. Let 
this also be remembered. Moliére 
and Bergerac were both born in the 
same year, 1620. Bergerac died at 
the age of thirty-five. Had Moliére 
died at the same time, Bergerac 
would have survived as the greater 
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man of the two, for Molitre had 
then written only two verse come- 
dies of no great merit, L’ Etourdi 
and Le Dépit Amoureux. Far better 
than either is that third work by 
Bergerac, The Account of a Voyage 
to the Moon, which is said to have 
influenced Swift in the writing of 
his Gulliver, and by which the wits 
of other men of note seem to have 
been stimulated. Appended to it 
was a second History of Travels in 
the Sun, by the same author, and 
both were, after a short time (in 
1687), translated into English by 
A. Lovell, Master of Arts. 

Though itself aiding in the pro- 
duction of other works of a like 
kind, I think it pretty certain that 
Bergerac’s Journey to the Moon 
never would have been made if 
Lucian had never visited the empire 
of Endymion, and fought on his side 
with hippogriphs against Phaeton 
and his Tasklesusion. Had 
Lucian not woven an extravagant 
tissue of impossibilities to ridicule 
the tales of travels told by Ctesias 
of Cnidos, and the account given of 
the Great Sea by Iambulus, Ber- 
gerac’s pleasant satire probably 
would never have appeared. But 
the extravagance of Bergerac meant 
more than a burlesque on the ex- 
travagant. His work was what 
Lucian’s is not, and Swift’s is—a 
comprehensive satire on the men 
and manners of his time. Herein 
lies its chief merit and interest. It 
is interesting also for the large ad- 
mixture of serious philosophy, in 
the shape of aint astronomical 
information and much reasoning 
drawn from Descartes, which it 
seems to have been Cyrano’s wish 
to popularize by introducing it in 
an amusing way among amusing 
matter. The satire, too, in its most 
extravagant flights has often so wise 
a thoughtfulness to nerve its wing, 
that the reader of the book, how- 
ever much he may be made to 
laugh, soon feels it to be anything 
but a trifler by whom he is ad- 
dressed. A short notice of this 
book must end our account of Ber- 
gerac. 

Designing, if possible, to reach 
the sun by encasing himself in 
bottles of dew, and rising as_ the 
dew was drawn up by the sunbeams, 
Cyrano tried the experiment, but 
through the bursting of some of his 
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bottles and other accidents, he came 

to earth again. He fell, however, 
at a great distance from home, in 
New France or Canada. Hurt by 
his fall, he was nursed at the gover- 
nor’s house, and had talk with the 
governor on many things, and 
among others on the doctrine of 
the earth’s movement. The gover- 
nor cited to him the opinion of a 
learned father, who believed that 
the earth moves, but not for the rea- 
son given by Copernicus; but—I 
quote Lovell’s translation when I 
quote at all—‘ because hell fire being 
shut up in the centre of the earth, 
the damned, who make a great 
bustle to avoid its flames, scramble 
up tothe vault as far as they can 
from them, and so make the earth 
to turn, as a turnspit makes the 
wheel go round when he runs about.’ 
Bergerac, it should be said, was not 
afraid of mother church, for, said 
he, ‘ there can be no harm in offend- 
ing the Pope, he is so full of in- 
dulgences.’ 

Not forgetful of his desire to 
mount, Bergerac made a flying ma- 
chine in Canada, and started with it, 
but soon fell to the ground, and was 
sorely bruised. His bruises were 
anointed with marrow, and he tried 
his machine again cne night, aiding 
its ascent by jets of fireworks fast- 
ened about its circumference. The 
machine again proved unfortunate, 
but when it fell, Bergerac was sur- 
prised to find that he continued 
rising. The reason of this was that 
the moon was then on the wane, and 
it is usual for her when in that quar- 
ter to suck up the marrow of animals. 
Bergerac, therefore, being covered 
withmarrow,rose. Whenaboutthree 
quarters of the way were completed, 
he ceased rising, and began to fall, 
but he still fell towards the moon, 
by whose mass, it being smaller 
than the earth, he had not before 
been acted upon so as to feel the 
full force of its centre. He first saw 
in the moon a mortal, who explained 
how he had risen by the use ofa 
magnetic bowl. Presently he was 
found by the natives, who are men 
walking on all fours, and taken by 
them into their chief town. 

Then (he says) when the people saw 
that I was so little (for most of them 
are twelve cubits long), and that I 
walked only upon two legs, they could 
not believe me to be a man; for they 
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were of opinion that nature having 
given to men as well as beasts two legs 
and two arms, they should make use of 
both of them alike. And, indeed, re- 
flecting upon that since, that situation 
of body did not seem to me altogether 
extravagant, when I called to mind, 
that whilst children are still under the 
nurture of nature they go upon all four, 
and that they rise not on their two legs 
but by the care of their nurses, who set 
them on little running chairs, and fasten 
straps to them, to hinder them from 
falling on all four, as the only posture 
that the shape of our body naturally 
inclines to rest in. They said then, as 
I had it interpreted to me since, that I 
was infallibly the female of the queen's 
little animal ; and therefore, as such, or 
somewhat else, I was carried straight to 
the town-house, where I observed by 
the muttering and gestures both of the 
people and magistrates, that they were 
consulting what sort of a thing Icouldbe. 


In this situation Bergerac had 
many experiences, and one visitor, 
from whom he learnt much, proved 
to be no less a personage than the 
demon of Socrates, who gave hima 
satirical sketch of his own history ; 
and as to his living in the moon, 
added, ‘ that which makes me to con- 
tinue here is because the men are 
great loversof truth; have no pedants 
among them ; that the philosophers 
are never persuaded but by reason, 
and that the authority of a doctor, or 
of a great number, is not preferred 
before the opinion of a thresher in 
a barn, if he has right on his side. 
In short, none are reckoned madmen 
in this country but sophisters and 
orators. Having escaped from his 
showman by aid of the friendly 
demon, Bergerac saw more at large 
what life was in the moon. Among 
other things he found that it was in- 
habited by a spiritual people, living 
much, not vpon gross flesh, but upon 
the steams arising from cooked food. 
This is the only idea directly taken 
from the account of Lucian. ‘ The 
men in the moon,’ Lucian wrote, 
‘kindle a fire, and then broil frogs 
upon the coals, which in that country 
fly in vast numbers in the air, and 
when they are broiled enough, they 
sit about a table, and licking the 
smoke or steam that comes from 


them, they think they dine like- 


princes. And this is the food that 
nourishes them.’ Bergerac, asking 
for more solid fare, was taken early 
the next morning to the innkeeper’s 
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garden, where the larks were fired 
at, and fell ready roasted. For 
those people know how to mingle 
with their powder and shot a com- 
position that kills, plucks, roasts, and 
seasons the fowls all at once. When 
the time came for departure, Ber- 
gerac’s guide, who was the demon 
in the body of a man of the moon, 
paid their scot in verse, the money 
of the country. For their supper, 
bed, and breakfast, the charge was 
three couplets, equal to six verses. 
They might live well, the demon ex- 
plained, since a week’s pampering 
of their appetites would not cost a 
sonnet, and he had four about him, 
besides two epigrams, two odes, and 
an eclogue. 

‘Would to God,’ said I (Bergerac goes 
on), ‘would to God,’ said I, ‘it were so 
in our world; for I know a good many 
honest poets there, who are ready to 
starve, and who might live plentifully 
if that money would pass in payment.’ 
I farther asked him, ‘If those verses 
would always serve if one transcribed 
them.’ He made answer, ‘ No,’ and so 
went on—‘ When an author has com- 
posed any, he carries them to the mint, 
where the sworn poets of the kingdom 
sit in court. There these versifying 
officers assay the pieces, and if they be 
judged sterling, they are rated not 
according to their coin—that’s to say, 
that a sonnet is not always good as a 
sonnet—but according to the intrinsic 
value of the piece. So that if any one 
starve he must be a blockhead, for men 
of wit make always good cheer.’ 


Being soon afterwards captured 
and associated with the queen’s 
little animal, of which he had heard 
so much, Bergerac found the crea- 
ture to be a Spaniard, who had by 
some means reached the moon, and 
who was kept as a curiosity, together 
with the queen’s birds and an ape 
in a Spanish dress. The two 
prisoners were able to converse 
in the Latin language upon ques- 
tions of philosophy; and as it 
became apparent that they were not 
mates, a question arose among the 
learned men of the moon as to what 
these little creatures were. Either 
they were wild men or they were 
birds. The latter theory being 
made probable by their hopping on 
two legs, while there was much to 
urge against the other notion, Ber- 
gerac was put by himself into a 
cage, and the queen’s bird-keeper 
came daily to teach him to whistle. 
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In time he learned more than 
whistling, he acquired the language 
of the moon. In learning it he was 
aided by a queen’s chambermaid, 
who used to visit his cage much, 
and whose pet bird especially he 
was. As soon as he could talk 
there was fresh marvelling ; and he 
showed much wit, and won so greatly 
upon visitors, as to make it ey 
that an edict should be issued, 
letting all people know that what he 
said was not done through reason, 
but, let it be done never so wittily, 
through instinct alone. Never- 
theless doubts arose, and a con- 
vention of the learned was assembled 
to decide whether the strange bird 
was indeed a reasonable being. 
He was brought before the court, 
and being questioned on _ philo- 
sophy, held closely to his Aris- 
totle. He was declared to be a 
kind of ostrich, which is a ver 
stupid bird, and sent back to kis 
cage. The friendly demon always 
visited him there, and told him 
many things. For example, he was 
told that in case of war arising 
between two states in the moon, 
care is taken for the even match- 
ing of the troops on either side, in 
order that those who are phy- 
sically strong may not oppress the 
weak, but that the contest may be 
one of spirit and of valour only. 
They also in time of war decide 
the fate of empires often by the 
conferences of learned, witty, and 
judicious men, holding one victory 
. force of argument to be worth 
three by force of arms. Another 
investigation of Bergerac’s case 
being demanded, he was _re-ex- 
amined, but as he abided by his old 
jhilosophy and his old account of 
fimeclt it was again held that he 
was a bird, perhaps a parrot. But 
if he was an accountable creature, 
as he wished to be considered, he 
was liable to heavy penalties, and 
to these he was indeed afterwards 
condemned; for, on his continual 
assertion that he came from a world 
which was their moon, and that 
their world was his moon, it was 
resolved that he who thus taught 
heretically that the moon was a 
world aot the world a moon, should 
be reputed a man, and condemned 
to punishment or  retractation, 
‘because of the scandal that the 
novelty of that opinion might give 
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toweak brethren.’ Hewas savedonly 
by the interposition of the demon. 

Soon afterwards Bergerac was 
taken to sup in company with some 
philosophers, with whom he con- 
versed at large, and among whom 
he observed the great respect and 
deference paid by the old to the 
young. In justification of this cus- 
tom, an admirable ex parte case is 
made out against the claim of old 
men to superiority of wisdom. Ber- 
gerac knew that it would give 
offence, but he said, they who are 
old have once been young, ‘ there- 
fore by repeating these things I 
have obliged all men, and only dis- 
obliged but half.’. He saw an old 
man quit the supper table (it was a 
supper of steams sent up from the 
kitchen), and found that he retired 
to sup apart, being opposed to the 
wanton cruelty of vegetable diet. 
He was one ae considered it less 
sinful to massacre aman than to cut 
and kill a cabbage, because one day 
the man will live again, but the cab- 
bage has no other life to hope for. By 
putting to death a cabbage you an- 
nihilate it; by killing a man, you only 
make him change his habitation. 

The demon of Socrates then said 
to Bergerac :— 


Knowing that in your world the 
government of health is too much 
neglected, I will tell you something of 
the care we here take of our lives. In 
all houses there is a physiognomist 
entertained by the public, who in some 
manner resembles your physicians, save 
that he prescribes only to the healthful; 
and judyes of the different manner how 
we are to be treated, only according to 
the proper figure and symmetry of our 
members; by the features of the face, 
the complexion, the softness of the skin, 
the agility of the body, the sound of the 
voice, and the colour, strength, and 
hardness of the hair. Did you not just 
now mind a man of a pretty low stature 
who eyed you? He was the phy- 
siognomist of the house; assure yourself 
that according as he has observed your 
constitution, he hath diversified the 
exhalations of your supper. Mark the 
quilt on which you lie, how distant it is 
from our couches, Without doubt he 
judged your constitution to be far 
different from ours, since he feared that 
the odour which escapes from these little 
pipkins that stand under our noses 
might reach you, or that yours might 
steam tous. At night the flowers upon 
which you sleep will be, no doubt, chosen 
with like circumspection. 
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Another of Bergerac’s ideas con- 
cerning wholesomeness arises out of 
his surprise, one day when out for a 
walk, at hearing of some malefactor 
condemned to die in his bed, and 
then be put into a hole in the earth, 
followed by a hundred and fifty 
men in black, mocking his remains 
with a burlesque of sorrow. This 
surprised the stranger, who had 
been accustomed to believe no end 
more desirable. In the moon, he 
was told, the dead bodies are all 
burnt, except only those of male- 
factors, which are doomed to be 
crawled over by worms, and left to 
the discretion of toads, which feed 
on their cheeks. This happens 
after they have been ignominousl 
laid in a pit, and had a pike’s depth 
of earth thrown over their mouths. 
‘ But,’ said Bergerac, ‘we call that 
honourable bunial.’ ‘ Honourable,’ 
cried they of the moon ;—‘the plague 
clothed in the body of a man!’ 

Presently follows this account of 
the last days of an inhabitant of the 
moon, who is mortally sick :— 

Every one embraces him, and when it 
comes to his turn whom he loves best, 
having kissed him, affectionately leaning 
upon his bosom, and joining mouth to 
mouth, with his right hand he sheathes 
a dagger in his heart. The loving friend 
parts not his lips from his friend’s lips 
till he finds him expired; and then 
pulling out the steel, and putting his 
mouth close to the wound, he sucks his 
blood, till a second succeeds him, then a 
third, fourth, and so on all the company. 


They then fill the house with 
enjoyment, and during three or 
four days, whilst they are tasting 
the pleasures of love, they feed on 
nothing but the flesh of the deceased. 

I interrupted this discourse (con- 
tinues Bergerac), saying to him that 
told me all, that this manner of acting 
much resembled the ways of some people 
of our world, and so pursued my walk, 
which was so long, that when I came 
back, dinner had been ready two hours, 


He was asked by his hosts, on 
being so late, why he had not ascer- 
tained how the time was going. 
He had endeavoured to do so, he 
replied, and had inquired the time 
of a vast number of people, but they 
did no more than hold up their 
heads and show their tecth at him. 
He was informed then that his 
question had in each case been 
answered, for that by turning his 
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face up to the sun, any person in 
the moon could convert his well- 
proportioned nose into the gnomon 
of a sun-dial, and that to such a 
dial the teeth served as a convenient 
row of figures. Bergerac had onl 

in each case to observe upon whieh 
tooth the shadow of the nose fell, to 
get a perfect answer to his question. 

At this time Bergerac entertained 
serious thoughts of a return to earth, 
—- of his friendly demon, from 
whom he reeeived, as parting gifts, 
two books—one of them containing 
the Histories of the Sun and of a 
Spark ; the purpose of the other was 
to prove that everything is true, 
that black is white, that nothing is 
something, and that what is is not, 
without the use of any captious or 
sophistical argument. These books 
wereexecuted after the manner usual 
in the moon, so as to address them- 
selves to the ears, not to the eyes. 
Each was composed of cunningly 
contrived machinery, with springs 
and wheels, so that whosoever de- 
sired to be informed by it had only 
to wind it up, and turn the hand to 
whatever chapter he might wish to 
read. Their books being made in 
this way, children in the moon can 
read as soon as they can speak, and 
the machinery is so small, and en- 
closed in cases so elegant—one in 
diamond, another in pearl—that a: 
traveller may hang books to his 
ears as aaallenian and so he who 
reads may run. 

But, inasmuch as this account of 
Bergerac has been communicated 
by a much less easy process, and 
the reader’s eyes may have begun 
to grow aweary of the theme, I shall 
only add that the adventurous tra- 
veller did safely return to earth. 
At first, as he came down, he could 
distinguish the two continents, Eu- 
rope and Africa; then he observed 
a voleano, and perceived a strong 
odour of brimstone; then he fell 
into the midst of briers on the side 
of a hill, where he was seen presently 
by shepherds who spoke Italian. 
Little heed was paid to him by these 
people, but he was barked at vio- 
ently by their dogs, and until he 


_ had aired his clothes he excited a 


great barking of dogs wherever he 
appeared ; for those animals, being 
used to bay the moon, smelt that 
he came from thence. 

H. M. 
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HOME. 


Bnroap lands and stormy seas lie spread 
Between me and my om 

But still its ancient paths I tread, 
Still round its walls I roam. 

A stranger hath my heritage, 
But he'll ne’er be rid of me,— 

T climb the stairs, I pace the floors, 

I pass unchallenged through the doors, 
A ghost no eye can see. 


I stand in the dewy morning now, 
Just as I stood of old, 
Under the sweet laburnum bongh, 
With its showery green and gold; 
I thread the orchard alleys dim, 
I hear the breezy sound 
Of the wind that ripples the leaves o’erhead, 
And I see the apple blossoms shed 
Their snow-flakes on the ground. 


Poor garden! changed and sad its plight! 
It seems to peak and pine,— 
I miss a world of sweet delight 
It owned in ‘ auld lang syne;’ 
The broad box-edges run to waste, 
Weeds creep where flowers should bloom; 
The axe has plied its cruel war, 
And wrought its ravage wide and far; 
What right had strangers’ hands to mar 
My home? still, still, my home! 


By the garden hedge, ere daylight dies, 
I love, in thought, to lean, 
And scan, with soft, tear-troubled eyes, 
The old familiar scene. 
The meadow, velvet-smooth; the tall 
Dark grove of ancient trees; 
The little river, flashing bright, 
Like a sunny beam of liquid light, 
And the lowing kine, al the swallow’s flight,— 
My heart doth yearn to these. 


My heart doth yearn. despite the pain, 


And gazing thus afar, 

I see, in my dream, dawn once again, 
Youth’s dewy morning star. 

I bare my forehead, and seem to feel 
Its clouds of grief and care 

Pass off and away, pass off and away, 

As the vapours of night at the break of day, 
Pass off in the azure air. 


I am young, I am young, I’m a merry boy! 
What’s gloom? what's grief? what’s doubt? 
What sorrow can darken or dim my joy? 
I laugh,—I sing,—I shout; 
But the sun goes down, and the stars steal forth, 
And the ghostly mists arise, 
And fast as the night-shades grow and grow, 
The old care-cloud comes back to my brow, 
And the tears to my troubled eyes. 
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Ah! then I mount the winding stair, 
With faltering step and slow, 
To the little room, so white and fair 
In the dear old time, I go,— 
To the room where my childish prayer was said, 
Where slumber was sure to creep 
O’er my drowsy lids, like a spell that’s thrown 
By a loving hand from a et: unknown— 
Would God! that now I could lay me down 
And sleep as sound a sleep! 


Would God! I could drop away from this 
Dark coil of strife and pain, 

And enter my long-lost bower of bliss, 
And be a child again! 

To wake, to feel life’s freshness lie 
Like dew on heart and brow, 

Cool, calm!—Oh, flower of paradise! 

Oh, Youth! what blessing beyond price, 
What boon from heaven art thou! 


Oh, little room! I used to lie 
And watch, on nights like these, 

The great red-visaged moon climb high 
Above the ancient trees ;— 

Climb high in the purple heaven and pour 
Broad floods of Fioht below, 

Paler and paler, pure and clear, 

Till the lawns and grassy levels near 
Lay white as fields of snow. 


And at dawn how pleasant to hear the brief 
Brisk swallow’s chirp again; 

And the flapping and fluttering ivy leaf 
Tap, tap, on the window pane. 

To rise with the sun, to wander forth, 
Free-hearted, blithe and wild, 

And be wooed by the morning's rosy kiss— 

What rapture hath life more rare than this? 

Would God! I could enter my bower of bliss, 
And be again a child! 


No more! no more! wild waves outspread 
My yearning footsteps hold, 
And wastes ne’er tracked by mortal tread 
My bower of bliss enfold; 
But hearts in pious pilgrimage, 
Flit past o’er land and sea, 
Like wandering birds, no skill can cage.— 
Oh! a stranger hath my heritage, 
But he'll ne’er be rid of me! 


T. Werstwoop. 
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S Faith is to the Future, so is 
History to the Past. Of all 
human studies, there is perhaps none 
so tending to elevate the mind of 
man as that which enables him to 
foresee coming events, by a careful 
analysis of those which have gone 
before. Cause and effect—cause 
and effect make up the circle of all 
that takes place here on earth; and 
the transition of nations, as of indi- 
viduals, through the gradual stages 
of infancy, youth, maturity, and 
decay, is but the inevitable result of 
certain organic changes, which Ex- 
perience is able to foretel with al- 
most mathematical precision. To 
the educated Englishman we can 
conceive the recordsof no country, 
except his own, so interesting as 
those of Greece. From his earliest 
boyhood he has been familiar with 
her name. His first difficulties, !.is 
first triumphs, are associatec with 
the Alpha and Omega of her glerivus 
tongue. His young enthusiasm has 
caught its admiration of all that is 
sublime in philosophy, all that is 
beautiful in art, from those treasures 
which her master-spirits scattered 
with such lavish hands; and would 
he seek for a model of a statesman, 
a warrior, a poet, or a sage, it is to 
Grecian history that he turns for a 
Solon, a Plato, a Miltiades, a Xeno- 
hon, a Socrates, and a Homer. 
Vithout entering on the much- 
vexed question as to the compara- 
tive merits of a classical, and what 
may be termed a practical, educa- 
tion, we may be assured that to 
study the manners, language, and 
history of such a people as the an- 
cient Greeks, cannot but be enno- 
bling to the youthful mind, cannot 
but tend to encourage that admira- 
tion of the Beautiful, which is the 
first step towards an appreciation of 
the True, and a desire for the Good. 
We love to think of Greece in her 
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almy days of glorious prosperity— 
er climate, her scenery, and her 
godlike —. Could we but ex- 
change Epsom and Ascot for an 
hour of the Olympic games, and 
live in that wondrous Past which 
has been gone so long that it seems 
almost fabulous! Could we but 
walk abroad and see Greece as 
Greece must have been in her every- 
day life of poetry and prosperity ! 
Civilized, but not luxurious; learned, 
but having lost none of the spirit 
and energy which learning is so apt 
to dull and tame; accomplished in 
art, and yet invincible in arms, what 
a country and what a population 
should we behold! The men, heroes 
in bearing—models for the sculptor 
in form—godlike in that cast of fea- 
tures which the chisel has handed 
down to be a standard of beauty 
even in the present day. Trained 
by the scientific application of gym- 
nastics, and by a free open-air life 
in a delicious climate, to the highest 
— state of manly vigour, the 
ody could not but react on the 
mind; and the athlete of the games 
was a statesman in the council, a 
champion on the field of battle. The 
women—what could women, beloved 
by such men, be, but goddesses and 
nymphs in form? more than god- 
desses and nymphs, pure, thorough 
women in heart and soul? Of all the 
excellences of Greek sculpture—and 
it is from sculpture that we must 
judge—there is none so remarkable 
as the reality blended with its 
highest ideal of womanly beauty. 
The rounded, shapely limbs, the 
graceful, undulating forms into 
which marble can be wrought, strike 
us with admiration and surprise: 
but what shall we say of the life 
that seems to breathe below the 
surface, nay, the soul, that seems to 
glow through those imperishable 
features P—of the impersonation of 
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pure womanhood, expressed by such 
a statue, for instance, as ‘ the Thetis,’ 
a type of all that is beautiful—nay, 
more, of all that is loveable in the 
sex? Wherever the ancient Greek 
lived and moved, there he wreathed 
around him a network of poetry and 
romance. How graceful, how fan- 
ciful his mythology, though de- 
graded by the Romans, who bor- 
rowed from him all they knew, and 
spoiled all they borrowed, to a gross, 


sensual superstition! How sublime 
was his pas idea of the circle of 


ods and goddesses whom he wor- 
Ship ed and immortalized! How 
poetical his conception of the demi- 
ods, the nymphs, the fauns, and 
ads, with which every nook and 
corner, every dingle and dell, of his 
lovely country seemed to abound! 
Beauty haunted him in his dreams ; 
beauty peered at him from every 
moss-grown cave and deep imper- 
vious copse ; she whispered to him 
in the rustling of the leaves, and 
soothed him in the murmuring lul- 
laby of the stream ; she surrounded 
him with her intoxicating atmo- 
sphere; she steeped his very bein 
in her charms; she wooed him an 
won him, and made him her own, 
and in return he has enthroned her 
in the hearts and imaginations of 
mankind, has made her dynasty un- 
changeable and immortal to the end 
oftime. All art is originally bor- 
rowed from the Greek; so is all 
pert and moral philosophy— 
all the original maxims of jurispru- 
dence and political economy—nay, 
all the first principles even of the 
exact sciences may be traced to the 
statesmen and sages of that glorious 
country. She was the nurse of 
civilization; she was the mother of 
poetry, and sculpture, and painting, 
and all that instructs and elevates 
the nobler qualities of man. She 
was sung by Homer, and defended 
by Leonidas ; she gave birth to So- 
crates and to Plato, to Solon and 
Miltiades; she turned the tide of 
Persian invasion; she sent Alex- 
ander the Great to conquer Asia, 
and altered the destiny of the 
world. She was prosperous, she 
was noble, she was victorious, she 


was happy; and what is she now?- 


There is, indeed, a moral in her 
fate. Stripped of all her greatness, 
what has i left but her romantic 
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scenery and her imperishable moun- 

tains P 

And yet how lovely in thine age of woe, 

Land of lost gods, and godlike men, art 
thou ! 

Thy vales of ever-green, thy hills of snow, 

Proclaim thee Nature’s varied favourite 
now ! 

Thy fanes, thy temples, to thy surface bow, 

Commingling slowly with heroic earth, 

Broke by the share of every rustic 
plough ; 

So perish monuments of mort: birth, 

So perish all in turn, save well-recorded 
worth. 

It is worth while to trace the 
causes of the gradual decline and 
decay of such a country and such a 
people. As long as Greece con- 
sisted of a number of separate and 
independent states, in constant 
rivalry and collision with each 
other, a — of energy and enter- 
prize was kept up, highly favourable 
to the growth of all the qualities 
which ennoble the public as well as 
the private history of mankind; but 
when the Roman conquest fused, so 
to speak, all these different interests 
into one subject people, she withered 
and pined away beneath the foreign 
yous, she missed the stimulus which 

ad hitherto goaded her to exertion, 
and she lost her nationality in be- 
coming a nation. The Greek cha- 
racter, instead of being, as formerly, 
a type of all that was noble and re- 
fined, became lowered and degraded 
to the very contempt of her haughty 
Roman masters. In the days of 
Juvenal, the term ‘ Greek’ was as 
synonymous with that of ‘ rogue’ as 
it is m our own. Greculus esu- 
riens in celum jusseris, ibit. Ere 
long, the pressure from the North, 
which was beginning to be felt even 
before the seat of the empire was 
transferred from Rome to Constan- 
tinople, introduced a strong mixture 
of the Sclavonian element amongst 
the Greek population, and by the 
time the Sonatine Empire was 
thoroughly established in the East, 
as Mr. Finlay informs us, ‘the 
Sclavonians formed the bulk of the 
population in ancient Hellas.’ As 
early as 4.D.581,an armyofahundred 
thousand northern savages had 
ravaged Thrace, and penetrated far 
into Greece. And there is reason 
to believe that for as long a period 
as seven hundred years, the Scla- 
vonian language was spoken in that 
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Greece which had once in her pride 
of civilization no other word for 
foreigner but that which signi- 
fied ‘barbarian.’ Many Sclavonian 
names are to be found. in the geo- 
graphy of Greece at the period of 
the Byzantine Empire. Colonies of 
Asiaties settled in Thrace and Ma- 
eedonia; Bulgarians, Vallachians, 
and Albanians came to dwell in the 
land of Lycurgus and Alcibiades, 
and a mongrel population usurped 
the homes of that glorious race 
which had once produced models for 
Apelles and Praxiteles. 

Mr. Finlay informs us in his ad- 
vertisement that his work is ‘an 
attempt to fill up avacancy in Eng- 
lish literature, and form a useful 
supplementary volume to the work 
of Gibbon;’ modestly adding, ‘ until 
something more worthy to be placed 
beside the writings of the great 
historian shall replace it.’ He gives 
us a clear and elaborate history of 
the Byzantine Empire, touching on 
the social condition of the Greeks 
in the twelfth century, the degrada- 
tion of the agricultural population 
throughout Europe during the 
middle ages,—a population ground 
down to the lowest state of serfage 
- the tyrannical and destructive 
eifects of feudal government; the 
character of the Norman adven- 
turers, who looked ever to the East 
as the land of promise for conquest 
and spoliation; their invasion and 
ravages of Greece; the schism 
between the Greek and Latin 
churches, and the predominant posi- 
tion of those who spoke the French 
language throughout Europe, and 
who under the generic name of 
Franks, were an object of dread and 
hatred to the softened and luxurious 
denizen of the Byzantine empire; 
an empire doomed like its prede- 
cessor to decay. Peter the Hermit, 
madman, fanatic, whatever he was, 
set in motion the mighty mass of 
chivalrous adventurers whose task 
it was to alter the destinies of the 
world. Again the old Viking blood 
was stirring in the descendants of 
the Scandinavian sea kings, and 
Mr. Finlay well observes that,— 


The Crusades are the last example of 
the effects of that mighty spirit of 
emigration and adventure that impelled 
the Goths, Franks, Saxons, and Nor- 
mans, to seek new possessions, and con- 
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quer distant kingdoms. The old spirit 
of emigration in its military form en- 
grafted on the passion for pilgrimages in 
the Western Church, was roused inte 
religious enthusiasm by many coincident 
circumstances. 

Our own Richard Cceur-de-Lion, 
a monarch of whom to this day we 
are proud, revenged an insult to his 
flag, by the conquest of the island 
of Cyprus. Crusade after crusade 
poured its myriads of iron-clad 
champions, eastward ever eastward, 
from England, France, Burgundy, 
Germany, Italy, every land where 
the lance was esteemed the only fit 
weapon for a gentleman, and to do, 
and dare, and die, the only destiny 
of man. A movement that com- 
menced in religious enthusiasm, con- 
cluded in a mania for territorial 
aggrandisement; and the fourth 
crusade in 1204, witnessed the de- 
thronement of Alexius the Fifth, 
and the conquest of Constantinople 
by the daedies of the west. 

On the ruins of the Byzantine 
was founded the Latin empire of 
Romania, the Crusaders Acct 
Baldwin, Count of Flanders, to wear 
the diadem of the Cwsars, but them- 
selves holding large fiefs under his 
feudal superiority, so that, in point 
of fact, Greece and the adjacent 
territories were once more split into 
aaa) and we might almost say 
independent states. Of the little 
authority enjoyed by the Emperor, 
and the wild, unbridled licence of 
the times, the following anecdote, 
told by Mr. Finlay in a style worthy 
of Gibbon himself, affords a striking 
illustration:— 

The Emperor Robert, (younger 
brother of Philip of Navarre) possessed 
neither the valour required to defend 
his dominions, nor the prudence neces- 
sary to regulate his own conduct. A 
fearful tragedy enacted in the imperial 
palace, with the greatest publicity, 
revealed to the whole world his weakness, 
and called the attention of all to his vices, 
The daughter of the Knight of Wenville, 
one of the veteran Crusaders, recently 
dead, was betrothed to a Burgundian 
knight, when the young emperor fell in 
love with the fair face of the lady. His 
suit, aided by the favour of the mother, 
won her heart, and he persuaded mother 
and daughter to take up their residence 
in the palace. The rejected Burgundian, 
as soon as he saw his betrothed bride 
established as the emperor’s mistress, 
vowed to obtain a deep a The 
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unheard-of boldness and daring of his 
project secured it the most complete 
success in all its horrible details. He 
assembled his relatives, friends, and 
followers, and with this small band of 
adherents in complete armour, walked 
into the palace, where no suspicion of 
any outrage was entertained. Guided 
by a friendly assistant, he forced his 
way into the women’s apartments, where 
the young lady’s mother was seized, 
carried off by his friends, and drowned 
in the Bosphorus. The daughter was, 
at the same time, mutilated by her 
rejected lover, who cut off her nose and 
lips, and then left her in this frightful 
condition filling the palace with her 
moans, to receive such consolation as 
her imperial lover could bring. The 
spirit of the age excused this inhuman 
vengeance of the Burgundian Knight, 
but it would equally have excused 
Robert had he seized him immediately, 
and ordered him to be hung in his armour 
before the palace gates with his shield 
round his neck. The emperor was 
so weak and contemptible, that he 
was unable to punish this barbarous 
outrage and personal insult even by 
legal forms. He felt the insult, how- 
ever, which he could not avenge, so 
deeply, that shame drove him from Con- 
stantinople to seek military assistance 
from the Pope, by which he hoped to 
make his power more feared. He died 
in the Morea, on his way back from 
Rome, in 1228. 

This powerless monarch was suc- 
ceeded by his younger brother, 
Baldwin IL. a child of ten years 
old, with an emperor-regent in the 
a of John de Brienne, titular 

<ing of Jerusalem, a veteran 
warrior eighty years of age. He 
died in 1237, and Baldwin could 
only then prolong the existence of 
the empire by the aid of the Pope 
and the King of France. By this 
time, the original fiefs held by the 
Crusaders under the Emperors of 
Romania, had become independent 
sovereignties, the empire itself was 
reduced to a narrow circuit around 
the walls of Constantinople, the 
Mongols were ravaging Asia, there 
existed a Greek empire and a Bul- 
garian kingdom. The Latin energ 
and independence had died out with 
the old Crusaders, whose descend- 
ants rapidly degenerated in an ener- 
vating climate and under a demo- 


ralizing rule; and in 1261, a Greek 


army captured the imperial city, ex- 
pelled Baldwin, and put an end to 
the empire of Romania in the East. 
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Mr. Finlay, after detailing the 
rise, progress, and eventual fall of 
this ill-fated sovereignty, proceeds 
to a history of the different states 
into which what may be properly 
termed Medieval Greece, was di- 
vided, from a.p. 1204, till the final 
conquest of the Morea by the Turks 
under Mohammed II., in 1460. 
There was an independent Greek 
principality in Epirus, there was an 
empire of Thessalonia, there was a 
principality of Vallachian Thessaly, 
and of Achaia, there were Dukes of 
Athens, feudal vassals to the Em- 
peror of Romania. Yes! Minerva 
was no longer to be the guardian of 
her own Athene; she must give 

lace to the Burgundian House of de 

a Roche. But these feudatory sove- 
reigns do not seem to have been ever 
seated very firmly on their thrones. 
Walter de Brienne, Duke of Athens 
in 1311, was obliged to call in the 
assistance of a body of Spanish 
mercenaries well-known as the Ca- 
talan company, to defend his rights. 
When no longer in want of their 
services, he quarrelled with his 
auxiliaries, a the result was a 
pitched battle fought on the banks 
of the Cephissus, in the plains of 
Beotia, between his own heavy- 
armed lancers and the powerful and 

well-disciplined foot-soldiers of the 

enemy. The result was perhaps 
the most complete defeat ever sus- 
tained by cavalry when opposed to 
infantry. The Catalans having in 
their front a plain of green corn, 
and the command of the river, irri- 
gated the meadows till they became 
saturated into a deep, though imper- 
ceptible, marsh. Walter de Brienne 
charging boldly with his heavy 
cavalry across the plain, became 
inextricably confused and totally 
routed. His horses were unable to 
move in the heavy soil, and his 
ponderous men-at-arms fell an easy 
prey to the long knives of the 

Catalan light troops, who rushed 

among them to complete the 

slaughter. He was himself slain, 
and of all the nobles oe two 
only — Boniface of Verona and 

Roger Deslau of Roussillon—es- 

eaped alive, and were kept as 

prisoners. The Spaniard’s strategy 
reminds us of the ruse put in practice 
by Robert the Bruce at the battle 
of Bannockburn. In short, Greece, 
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during her occupation by the 
Franks, was torn by intestine 
discord and civil commotions; wher- 
ever the feudal system obtained, 
its primary effects seem to have 
been glorious achievements and a 
brilliant record of conquests and 
deeds of arms, its eventual result 
the utter demoralization too surely 
consequent on the tyranny of the 
upper classes and the serfage of the 
lower. The Ottoman rule after the 
conquest of the Morea by the 
Turks, was found to be a blessing 
rather than a curse to the van- 
— who, notwithstanding the 
ifference of religion, rejoiced to 
hhave at length found a government 
which could make itself respected, 
and protect the weak from the in- 
sults and injuries of the strong. 
Mohammed UL. obtained possession 
of the Morea in the year 1460. 

It is impossible in our short 
limits to do justice to such a work 
as that of Mr. Finlay. An acquaint- 
ance with the period of history 
commonly called the dark ages, is 
indeed rare with the majority of 
readers. How few peo i know 
anything about the Baldwins of 
Byzantium, the Villehardoins of 
Achaia, the Theodores of the 
Peloponnesus, the Dukes of Naxos, 
the amily of Grand Komnenos, and 
the Empire of Trebizond. We are 
apt to look upon these ‘ good old 
times’ as the especial domain of 
romance, or to pass them by alto- 
gether, as possessing no interest for 
our enlightened age, as having had 
but little influence on the destinies 
of mankind. But it is far otherwise 
in reality. Not a link must be 
wanting in the great chain of the 
history of the world. Change after 
change, velut wunda supervenit 
undam, each as important as its 
predecessor and its follower, consti- 
tute the ebb and flow of the mighty 
tide of time. Even far-off, long- 
past, forgotten Trebizond, has played 
its allotted part, risen, flourished, 
and passed away, but not without a 
purpose. Its independent sove- 
reignty originated in that revolu- 
tion at Constantinople which 
hurled the ancient tyrant, An- 
dronicus, from the throne, and Jed 
him, to quote the eloquent words 
of Mr. Tiaky, ‘with his long 
forked beard through the streets of 


Constantinople on a mangy camel, 
to perish amidst inhuman tortures, 
a hideous spectacle to the mob in 
the hippodrome.’ All his family 
were, as a matter of course, pro- 
scribed. His son Manuel had his 
eyes put out, and died under the 
operation, leaving two children; 
Alexios andDavid. Again we quote 
Mr. Finlay :— 

Alexios was only four years old at the 
time of his father’s murder. The friends 
of his family placed him and his infant 
brother in security during the fury of 
the revolution, keeping them concealed 
from the jealousy of Isaac II., and the 
vengeance of the enemies of their house, 
When all danger was passed, the two 
children were allowed to reside un- 
molested at Constantinople, where they 
received their education, neglected and 
forgotten by the imperial court. Their 
title to the throne could give little 
disquietude to the reigning sovereign, in 
a government, which like that of the 
Byzantine Empire, was recognised to be 
elective, and in which their father had 
been excluded from the throne by the 
exercise of an acknowledged constitu- 
tional prerogative. In virtue of the 
same power of selecting a successor, to 
be publicly ratified by what was termed 
the senate and the Roman people, the 
Emperor John II., the best prince of 
the name of Komnenos, had excluded 
his eldest son Isaac from the succession, 
and left the empire to Manuel, his 
youngest. Alexios and David lived in 
obscurity until the Crusaders besieged 
Constantinople. _ Before the city was 
taken, the two young men escaped to 
the coast of Colchis, where their paternal 
aunt Thamar possessed wealth and 
influence. Assisted by her power and 
by the memory of their tyrannical 
grandfather, who had been popular in 
the East of Asia Minor, they were 
enabled to collect an army of Iberian 
mercenaries. At the head of this force, 
Alexios entered Trebizond in the month 
of April, 1204, about the time Constan- 
tinople fell into the hands of the Crusa- 
ders. He had been proclaimed Emperor 
by his army on crossing the frontier. 

We have now given fair specimens 
of Mr. Finlay’s style, and a short, 
therefore a necessarily imperfect, 
sketch of his design. Further, the 
reader of ancient history must judge 
for himself; we have not space to 
trace the fortunes of Trebizond 
through all its vicissitudes, its alli- 
ance with Constantinople, its rela- 
tions with the celebrated Timour 
the Tartar, its storm by the petty 
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Mussulman chieftain of Armenia 
ealled the Sheikh of Ertebol, and 
successful defence by its Emperor, 
Kalojoannes, Anglicé, ‘ Handsome 
John,’ down to its final conquest by 
the redoubtable Mohammed IL., 
during the reign of its last Emperor 
David in 1461. Here ended the 
dynasty of Komnenos, a race not 
more distinguished for its hereditary 
advantages of beauty and talent 
than for the unsparing tyranny it 
exercised over all who came beneath 
its sway; and here we must take 

our leave of Mr. Finlay, but before 
doing so we cannot refrain from 
complimenting him on the patience 
and erudition which he has brought 
to bear upon his formidable task. 
Few of us sufficiently appreciate the 
labours of the historian, the difii- 
eulty of collating and comparing 
opposing statements, of sifting co- 
temporary testimony, necessarily, 
more or less, influenced by preju- 
dice, of separating the facts of an 
authority from Ais opinions, of dis- 
tinguishing between evidence and 
hearsay, and finally, of curbing his 
own Pegasus, and binding himself 
strictly down within the limits of 
‘the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth.’ Gibbon is 

rhaps the best model of all, and 
in that of Mr. Finlay we trace a 
certain resemblance to the style of 
the great historian. A little more 
concise, a little more sparing of 
anecdote, and in this we submit a 
little less attractive. A well-told 
incident fixes collateral circum- 
stances on the mind of the reader, 
and the sternest amongst us is in- 
structed all the more readily for 
being amused. However severe 
the column, a little ornament is 
never amiss about the capital. How- 
ever aspiring the path, we may pluck 
a blossom here and there as we toil 
along, and Clio herself, the stately 
Muse of History, is represented 
with a lute in her hand. 

Mount Lebanon, (Colonel Churchill 
informs us) or the mountain range which 
is at present dignified with that name, 
was taken possession of, more or less, 
by the Arab tribes, in the year of our 
Lord, 821. 

The Beni Hammiar made no 
bad selection in choosing such a 
resting-place. There is probably 

no spot on the face of 


e eart 
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which for beauty of scenery and 
salubrity of climate, can vie with 
Mount Lebanon. The thermometer 
even in winter rarely falls below 
thirty degrees of Fahrenheit, high 
in the mountainous districts, and in 
summer ranges from sixty-five to 
seventy-five degrees. Lower down 
the heat increases in proportion to 
the descent, and the imvalid, as is 
the case in the Himalayas about 
Simla, may vary his climate at will 
by a journey of a few hundred yards. 
The mulberry and the vine are 
the chief productions of this delight- 
ful spot; of these the former may 
be termed the staple commodity 
of the country. Sie lewens form the 
food of the silk-worm, the cultiva- 
tion of silk constituting the prin- 
cipal employment of the inhabit- 
ants. Figs, cucumbers, melons, and 
pine-apples may be raised without 
artificial assistance, and three suc- 
cessive crops of potatoes (what a 
statistical fact for the Irish brigade), 
can be grown within the year on 
the same piece of ground. Every 
description of garden-flower, beau- 
tiful for its hue or delightful for its 
fragrance, flourishes luxuriantly in 
a wild state to charm the eye and 
steep the senses in perfume, while 
the stately cedar, queen of the 
forest tribe, rears her noble head 
above all, and flings her glorious 
branches aloft, towards the pure 
blue summer sky. Toall who soma 
studied Holy Writ, aye, even to the 
freethinker for whom the most pre- 
cious passages of Scripture are but 
wondrous poetry, or reliable his- 
tory, what an image of power, of 
beauty, of prosperity, is presented 
by the cedar of Lebanon. Can we 
forbear from associating with her 
very name the glorious hierarchy of 
the Jews, the magnificence of 
Solomon, the throne with its steps 
of pure and beaten gold, and the 
temple of the Lord, which sur- 
passed all earthly buildings for the 
ee of its architecture and 
the costliness of its decorations? 
Alas, these famous cedars are be- 
coming yearly more and more rare ; 
notwithstanding sundry stringent 
_ Tules adopted by the authorities, it 
is to be feared that in time this fine 
specimen of the forest may become 
extinct ; then indeed shall the glory 
of the Lebanon be departed for aye. 
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Colonel Churchill, during his ten 
years’ residence in ‘ the mountain,’ 
seems to havemingled freely with all 
classes of people, and to have been 
an acute, a philosophical, and con- 
sequently an indulgent observer of 
their manners and customs ; pro- 
bably no Englishman ever had 
better opportunities of studying the 
mixed race who dwell in this beau- 
tiful country than the intelligent 
officer whose work is now under 
our notice. Lady Hester Stanhope, 
with all her powers of mind, was 
unquestionably, to say the least, an 
eccentric personage; and even in 
the land of her adoption, shut her- 
self up most carefully from com- 
munication with her neighbours. 
This rigorous seclusion was likewise 
extended to her personal attend- 
ants, so that none of them have 
had opportunities of so fairly judg- 
ing and closely observing the every- 
day life of those amongst whom 
they resided, as has Colonel 
Churchill. He gives us the benefit 
of his experience in three interest- 
ing volumes, and presents us also 
with an engraving (amongst many 
others) of Howarra, his ‘seat and 
property,’ a country-house which 
we candidly confess makes our 
mouth water. 

The Sheiks and Emirs who rule 
over the Lebanon appear to be a 
simple, dignified, and hospitable 
race, living on the produce of their 
own territorial possessions, each 
‘under his own vine and his own 
fig-tree’ in a fine open-air, patri- 
archal sort of way. They remind 
us, in a measure, of our own no- 
bility and country gentlemen, as 
described by Macaulay during the 
reign of Charles I. 

One of the shrewdest observers 
that ever studied human nature is 
said to have remarked, ‘If I may 
make the ballads of the people, let 
who will make the laws!’ and so we 
cannot help thinking that we obtain 
a truer insight into the real charac- 
ter of a nation by a contemplation 
of their sports and pastimes than 
by a perusal of their history, or a 
study of their jurisprudence. Fal- 
conry and the ‘meedan’ are sports 
that could alone be enjoyed by a 
manly and vigorous race ; with the 
latter amusement our reader is per- 
haps not familiar, and we will de- 
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scribe it in Colonel Churchill’s own 
words. 


A level space of ground, either imme- 
diately in front of the gateway, or in its 
vicinity, eighty yards in length and 
forty in breadth, is considered to be a 
good ‘meedan.’ The preparations for 
the game of ‘the jereed’ are striking 
and picturesque. The sheiks and their 
principal attendants who are to take a 
part, may be seen trying the paces of 
their animals, backwards and forwards, 
and getting them into good breath, 
much in the manner of English jockeys 
on a race-course. After a quarter of an 
hour thus spent, the riders divide them- 
selves into two parties, which stand 
opposed to each other at either extremity 
of the meedan, generally eight or twelve 
at the most, on each side. Each eques- 
trian is armed with a stout stick, about 
an inch in diameter and a yard anda 
half long, blunt and rounded at both 
extremities—this is the ‘jereed.’ The 
animals paw the ground, and display 
the greatest impatience to begin the 
sport, for their blood is up. A horse 
man from one of the parties now 
advances at a sharp canter, slightly re- 
clining back in the saddle, the right 
arm extended downwards to a little 
below the level of the waist, with the 
jereed well balanced in the hand, which 


grasps it by the middle, the clasped 


fingers being uppermost. After tra- 
versing two-thirds of the meedan, he 
suddenly turns his horse to the left 
without sensibly checking him, and 
delivers his jereed with full force 
amongst the horsemen opposed to him, 
while in the act of wheeling round. To 
a casual observer the entire effect of this 
evolution is not apparent, but the 
jereed in fact obtains impulsion, not 
only from the muscular strength of the 
rider's arm, but from the impetus of 
the animal in the sweeping course 
which it is made to perform, and parts 
like a stone from a sling. The art of 
flinging the jereed consists in hurling it 
at this particular instant, and the mo- 
ment the horseman has delivered his 
jereed, he puts his horse into full gallop 
to return to his own side, pursued by 
one of the opposing party who darts 
out after him, and choosing his time and 
distance, hurls his jereed at his back. 
The former either avoids the blow by 
stooping down in the saddle, or, if ex- 
pert enough, parries, and sometimes 
catches, his adversary’s weapon in his 
left hand. In this manner the whole 
who take part in the meedan are sueces- 
sively engaged, till the melée becomes 
general, constant, and exciting. Fvot- 
men are present, who pick up and 
supply the riders with the jereeds. 
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Severe, and indeed, injurious blows, are 
sometimes exchanged. The Druse 
Sheiks will often get so ruffled in tem- 
per, as to throw away the jereed, draw 
swords, and begin to fight with each other 
in downright earnest, and it is only the 
prompt interposition of the bystanders, 
which on such occasions prevents blood- 
shed. A meedan lasts from two to 
three hours, at the expiration of which 
time, both riders and horses are ready 
to drop from fatigue and perspiration. 


We cannot dismiss ‘The Lebanon’ 
without a few words regarding the 
Druses and the Maronites, those 
two celebrated sects into which the 
population of that district is prin- 
cipally divided. Colonel Churchill 
devotes nearly a whole volume to a 
detailed account of the tenets and 
creeds professed by these religions. 
We may endeavour to give the 
reader some idea of their principles 
in an abbreviated form. 

The Druses are, so to speak, 
Mahometan Unitarians, if such a 
confusion of terms may with pro- 
priety be applied to a sect who 
profess a spiritual mysticism, rather 
than a formal religion. Their Apo- 
stle, Hamzé, whom moreover they 
regard with nearly the same reve- 
rence as we Christians do our blessed 
Saviour, and whose advent at some 
future period they confidently an- 
ticipate, strangely enough in China, 
entirely abrogates the seven prin- 
ciples of the Mahometan religion, 
or rather places on them a spiritual 
interpretation, which totally does 
away with their stringency, and the 
intentions of their founders. These 
principles are as follows: —The 
creed ‘there is no God but God, 
and Mahomet is his Prophet ;’ the 
obligation of prayer ; the payment 
of tithes; the eflicacy of fasting ; 
the excellency of pilgrimage ; the 
merit of warring on infidels; and 
the duty of submission to legitimate 
authority. For these seven fun- 
damental points Hamzé has substi- 
tuted the following obligations as 
the seven commandments of the 
Unitarian Law. 

The first, (says he to his disciples) and 
greatest is truth in your words; the 
second is, to watch reciprocally over 
the safety of the brethren; the third is, 
to renounce wholly and entirely whatever 
religion you may previously have pro- 
fessed ; the fourth is, to keep emealone 
apart, clear, and distinct from all who 
are in error; the fifth is, to recognise 
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the existence of the Unity of our Lord 
in all ages, times, and epochs; the sixth 
is, to be satisfied with his will and his 
works, whatever they may be; theseventh 
is, to abandon and resign yourselves to 
all his orders, whether in prosperity or 
adversity. 

Moreover, the Druses in this re- 
semble the Jesuits of the Roman 
Catholic Church, that they esteem 
all means justifiable if the end be 
good; neither do they object to an 
outward profession of any religion 
whatever, and will go through the 
forms and ceremonies of the Mo- 
hammedan, the Greek, or the 
Latin persuasion, with an edifying 
devotion, mentally reserving to 
themselves the right of despising 
and turning into ridicule the whole 
thing. They have no religious 
ceremonies of their own, and, as 
Colonel Churchill observes, ‘ what 
is more remarkable, and perhaps 
unexampled, they are a ceaie with- 
out prayer.’ Neither have they a 
regular priesthood, the Ockals being 
simply a more educated and reflect- 
ing portion of the community, who 
devote themselves exclusively to the 
contemplation of those sublime 
truths which constitute their reli- 
gion, but who usurp no authority 
over the laity, nor affect a superior 
sanctity to the rest of their fellow- 
disciples. They have, however, a 
sthalictie language in which the 
communicate with each other, a 
like the Freemasons, are careful 
to keep certain truths and ceremo- 
nies closely shrouded from the eyes 
of the world. The consequence is, 
that much of the Druse aan. its 
tenets, its expectations, and its 
practices, are still wrapped in im- 
penetrable secresy. 

It is curious that this mysterious 
sect should place the advent of their 
Messiah, Hamzé, at the same period 
as that of our blessed Saviour; that 
they should also maintain that when 
on earth he bore the name of Jesus, 
and yet that they should deny his 
identity with Jesus the son of Jo- 
seph, who suffered for the sins of 
mankind. 

Their last great feud with their 
Maronite nei cen. a feud which 
autiful country and 
deluged the Lebanon in blood, had 
its origin in a ridiculously trifling 
circumstance. 

In the summer of 1841, (says Col. 
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Churchill) a quarrel between a Druse 
and a Maronite, about the shooting of 
a partridge, in some fields near Deir-el- 
Kammar, brought on a violent conflict 
between the twosects. On the following 

ay, a Christian fired at a Druse in the 
treets of that village. The entire popu- 
lation flew to arms, and a murderous 
conflict ensued. Civil war commenced 
with all itshorrors. The Druses flocked 
tumultuously from the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, and Deir-el-Kammar would have 
been inevitably sacked and burned by 
them, but for the prompt and active 
interference of Her Majesty’s Consul- 
general, Colonel Rose, who, leaving Bey- 
rout on the first news of the outbreak, 


arrived in time to prevent the execution 
of such a project. 


In 1845 the long-concealed feel- 
ings of aversion between the rival 
populations again broke out, and 
the Maronites boasted they would 
completely expel their enemies from 
the mountain. This threat they 
were, however, not quite capable of 
fulfilling, for the ao assisted 
by a few scattered parties of Turkish 
troops, contrived, notwithstanding 
their numerical inferiority, to de- 
fend their ground against their ad- 
versaries, and made good their 
footing on their native hills with a 
vigour and intrepidity that effectu- 
ally secured their ledenendenee in 
the homes of their ancestors. 

Passing over Colonel Churchill's 
history of the Lebanon, we will now 
devote a few lines to the Maronites, 
a persuasion that bears nearly the 
same affinity to the Roman Catholic 
Church as does its Druse antagonist 
to the Mahometan religion. 

They derive the title ‘Maronite’ 
from their founder, a monk of the 
name of ‘ Maroun,’ who flourished 
either in the fourth or the seventh 
century. Their heresy is that of the 
Monothelites, a sect who, admitting 
the divinity and manhood of our 
Lord, denied that he had a human 
will, and in that denial nullified, to 
all intents and purposes, the huma- 
nity they confessed. Constant to 
their religion as to their heresy, the 
Maronites preserved their Chris- 
tianity even during the ravages of 
the Arab tribes in 821, and the 
Moslem ascendancy in the Lebanon 
which followed these incursions. 
Godfrey de Bouillon found them 
‘faithful and true’ at the period of 
his memorable crusade, and to this 
day they look upon the Roman Ca- 
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tholic Church as their mother, and 
the French nation as their natural 
allies. Who can tell, in these stir- 
ring times, how long it may be ere 
the tricolor is hoisted in the Le- 
banon ? 

A patriarch and twelve bishops 
uneniie over the Maronite Church, 
the former being styled Patriarch 
of Antioch, and assuming the name 
of ‘ Peter’—‘a puerile affectation,’ 
says Colonel Churchill, ‘and pre- 
sumptuous inference, intended to 
denote an official descent from the 
Apostle Peter.’ His power over his 
flock is supreme, and from his deci- 
sion there is no appeal; even the 
Pope’s legate cannot influence the 
Patriarch of Antioch, and although 
good Catholics, the Maronites are 


independent members of the Romish 
Church. 


The present Patriarch, (Col. Churchill 
informs us) presents a most favourable 
contrast to his predecessor, who sprang 
from the house of Habashe. While the 
latter sanctioned and even promoted the 
worst feelings of rivalry and animosity 
on the part of the Maronites towards the 
Druses, and recklessly urged on the un- 
happy civil war, which in 1845 devastated 
and laid waste the southern range of the 
Lebanon ; the former by his mild and 
conciliatory demeanour, and the for- 
bearance and toleration which charac- 
terise his intercourse with all the public 
authorities, particularly the Turkish, 
even under circumstances which might 
seem to justify resistance, or at least 
remonstrance, has assisted most ma- 
terially in allaying amongst the Ma- 
ronites those restless and intriguing 
tendencies, which fomented as they were 
by the agents of an European power, 
which it is needless to mention, had of 
late years entailed upon them so much 
misery and degradation. 


The priests have considerable in- 
fluence over their parishioners, and 
are not scrupulous in encouraging 
a system of the vilest superstition ; 
they actually pretend to sell locali- 
ties in heaven at so much a yard, 
and the poor ignorant dupe scruples 
not to pay large sums to his un- 
principled pastor, firmly persuaded 
that he is thereby securing his own 
certainty of eternal happiness. The 
conventual system flourishes in the 
Lebanon, and several of the plea- 
santest sites and most fertile farms 
are in the possession of Maronite 
monasteries. Many of the richest 
estates of the native emirs and 
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sheiks have passed into the hands 
of the Church, in exchange for those 
heavenly mansions which the lay- 
man has been taught he will thus 
inherit for eternity. The number 
of Maronites in the Lebanon is esti- 
mated at about 200,000. It will be 
seen in how large a proportion they 
outnumber ther Druse enemies, 
who cannot amount in all to much 
more than 25,000 or 30,000 souls. 
We have not space to enlarge fur- 
ther on Colonel Churchill’s work— 
a comprehensive, and we believe 
most accurate history of a district 
which must ever be interesting to 
the student of Holy Writ, the lover 
of nature, and the observer of man- 
kind. 

Let us now proceed westwards, 
and, embarking on the tide of Pro- 
gress and Civilization, which has 
ever flowed from the rising towards 
the setting sun, let us follow in the 
footsteps of Columbus, and accom- 
pany that band of Spanish heroes 
and adventurers who first set foot 
in the wild and wondrous regions of 
Yucatan. Though doubtless the 
— Genoese, on his last voyage 

rom Cuba, in 1502, must have been 
within sight of the mountain ranges 
of this inhospitable land, he cannot 
lay claim to the honour of its actual 
discovery. This was reserved for 
two of his companions, Juan Diaz 
de Solis and Vicente Yanez Pinzon, 
who were in the Gulf of Honduras 
three years afterwards, and in ex- 
amining it closely, hoping to find a 
passage to the Pacific Ocean, made 
themselves masters of the situation 
and bearings of a great part of the 
kingdom of Yucatan. They did not 
land, however, nor thoroughly ex- 
plore the coast, but it was not long 
ere this was accomplished by another 
of these bold Iberians, for whom 
difficulty and danger seem but to 
have added a zest to every enter- 
— on which they embarked. Mr. 
t. Johm Fancourt has undertaken 
to furnish us with a history of Yu- 
eatan, ‘from its discovery to the 
close of the seventeenth century,’ in 
the present volume of his work, 
which is now before us, and which 
gives a detailed account of the con- 
quest of that country by the Spa- 
niards, the world-famous march of 
Cortes and his brave companions, 
the conversion of the aboriginal in- 
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habitants to Christianity, and the 
vicissitudes and changes consequent 
on the subjugation of a distant ter- 
ritory, and the mixture of alien 
races between the years 1517 and 
1699. As may be supposed, he 
— from Gomara, Bernal Diaz, 
illagutierre, and the most trust- 
worthy Spanish authorities. He 
informs us in his preface, that— 


The preliminary volume now sub- 
mitted to the public may perhaps claim 
the merit. of being a faithful record in 
English, of transactions at present only 
to be found in Spanish authors, the ma- 
jority of whose works are very scarce, 
many of them existing only in national 
libraries, or if in private collections, 
almost impossible of access. 


And he seems to have made the 
most of his opportunities and mate- 
rials. From Gane and Navarete 
he gathers his account of the land- 
ing of Francisco Hernandez of 
Cordova on the shores of Yucatan. 
It appears from these old Spanish 
historians, that an expedition was 
fitted out from Cuba in the year 
1517, for the unholy purpose of ob- 
taining slaves from the Guanajos, 
to work in the mines; that it con- 
sisted of two ships and a brigantine ; 
that after doubling Cape San An- 
tonio they were caught in a violent 
tempest, and at the end of twenty- 
one days saw an unknown coast at 
a point called ‘Las Mugeres,’ the 
island which bears that name. Sucl 
is the account of Navarete; Go- 
mara omits all mention of the storm, 
but gives the following narrative of 
the discovery of the country, and 
the curious origin of its name :— 


Of these vessels (says he, alluding to 
the ships and brigantine above men- 
tioned) Hernandez was captain; a hun- 
dred and ten men accompanied hin ; his 
pilot was Alaminos de Parlos de Mu- 
guer, and the King’s comptroller, Ber- 
nardin Iniguez de la Calzada. It is 
further related that he took with him a 
barque belonging to the governor, Diego 
Velasquez, in which he carried his pro- 
visions and the instruments necessary 
for working mines, so that if he made 
any discoveries the governor might have 
his share. Francisco Hernandez then 
thus departed, seeing that the weather 
was so favourable that he would not 
lose the opportunity, but probably with 
the sole intention of making a voyage 
of discovery, for he went straight to a 
country hitherto unknown and wnseen by 
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our people, where he found salt-pits, at 
a point which he named Las Mugeres, 
because he there discovered stone towers 
and chapels covered with wood and 
straw, in which were arranged in order 
several idols resembling women. The 
Spaniards were astonished for the first 
time to see strong edifices, which had 
not as yet been discovered, and also to 
perceive that the inhabitants were so 
richly and tastefully ‘clothed. They 
wore shirts and cloaks of white and 
coloured cotton, their head-dress con- 
sisted of feathers, their ears were en- 
riched with ear-drops and jewels of gold 
and silver. The women had their faces 
and breasts concealed, Hernandez did 
not stop there, but proceeded to another 
point, which he named Cotohe (Catoche), 
where there weresome fishermen, whoran 
away from fear, and as our people called 
after them, answered, ‘ Cotohe, Cotohe’ 
—that is to say, ‘a house,’ thinking our 
people were inquiring what town it was, 
and believing that it was our intention 
to go there, they said it was a house, 
and not a town. From that time this 
name has continued to this Cape. A 
little further on they found other men, 
of whom they inquired the name of the 
large town close by. They answered, 
* Tectatan—Tectatan,’ which means, ‘I 
do not understand.’ From this the 
Spaniards thought this was the name of 
the town, and corrupting the word, have 
ever since called it ‘ Yucatan.’ 


Hernandez re-embarked, and 
landed against a place called Cham- 
poton, where he was attacked by 
the Indians under a courageous 
chief called Mosciocoboc, who, to 
quote once more from Gomara— 


Killed twenty and wounded fifty of 
our people as they crowded to re-em- 
bark, and made two prisoners, whom 
they afterwards sacrificed. Hernandez 
was left with thirty wounded men, with 
whom he was constrained to re-embark, 
to his great danger. During his voyage 
back he was always pensive and melan- 
choly, and arrived at Santiago much 
depressed, reporting, nevertheless, the 
good news of the discovery of this new 
coast. 

On the 20th of April, 1518, an- 
other expedition was set on foot, 
under the command of Juan de Gri- 
jalon, nephew to the governor of 
Cuba, and bearing with it, from the 
Havana, no less a person than Ber- 
nal de Diaz, the old chronicler of 
the Conquest of New Spain, with 
whose name all readers are so fami- 
liar, who have perused Mr. Pres- 
eott’s delightful work, entitled The 


Conquest of Mexico. Grijalon how- 
ever met with no better reception 
from the Indians than did his pre- 
decessors, and after leaving the 
boundaries of Yucatan, and tracing 
the coast of Mexico as far northward 
as the present Tampico, he returned, 
disheartened and disappointed, upon 
his track towards Cuba. But in the 
meantime Diego Velasquez, the en- 
terprising governor of that island, 
had resolved on fitting out another 
expedition for the purpose of found- 
ing a Spanish colony in the newly- 
discovered territory, and after a 
little hesitation, was fortunately 
prevailed upon to entrust its con- 
duct to the famous Hernando 
Cortez, perhaps one of the most ex- 
traordinary men the world ever pro- 
duced. ‘Towards this decision he 
was somewhat biased by the libe- 
rality of the new commander, who 
proposed to share in the expenses as 
in the profits of the undertaking ; 
and on the 18th of November, 1518, 
Cortes sailed from the harbour of 
Santiago on that famous enterprise 
which has immortalized him as one 
of the ablest commanders, the most 
dauntless spirits, and the most suc- 
essful adventurers that ever strug- 
gled up the steep and slippery path 
that leads to fortune and renown. 
Increasing his armament at Trini- 
dad, and thwarting certain intrigues 
for his dismissal with which he had 
to contend, the Great Captain— 
Left the port of the Havana, with 
nine vessels, on the 19th of February, 
1519, and proceeded to Cape San An- 
tonio, where he was joined by two more 
vessels, and a muster was made of his 
whole force.. ‘There were,’ says Her- 
rera, ‘five hundred and eight soldiers, 
one hundred and ten masters and ma- 
riners, sixteen horses and mares, thirty- 
two cross-bow men, thirteen musketeers, 
ten pieces of brass cannon, and four 
falconets, with sufficient store of powder 
and ball.’ (Here follow the names and 
distribution of his officers.) ‘ Each 
captain embarked on board a several 
ship, to command both by sea and land.’ 
The burden of the Admiral’s ship 
was a hundred tons, three others 
were eighty tons each, and the re- 
mainder were brigantires and small 
vessels without decks. His standard 
was of black taffeta, with a red cross 
on it, amidst white and blue flames, 
with this motto in Latin—Amici, 
crucem sequamur, et in hoe signo 
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vincemus. Such was the armament 
with which Cortez set out to con- 
quer that new world for which Alex- 
ander sighed when he had subju- 
gated the old. 

It is not our intention to follow 
him through his extraordinary ex- 
pedition; probably his wonderful 
march from Mexico to Honduras is 
unsurpassed by any military exploits 
of ancient or modern history, not 
excepting the Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand itself. Wherever stra- 
tegy was required, wherever instan- 
taneous resources were necessary, 
wherever superhuman courage was 
indispensable, this great man was 
found equal to the occasion. Of his 
engineering skill, the famous bridges 
which he constructed with such in- 
adequate means, are a sufficient 
— : bridges, of which old Bernal 
de Diaz, his grumbling subaltern 
and faithful chronicler, remarks— 
‘Subsequently, when all these pro- 
vinces were subjected to the Spanish 
Crown, our countrymen regarded 
them in astonishment, and ex- 
claimed, These are the bridges of 
Cortez, in the same way as people 
say, These are the columns of Her- 
cules. But it was the same with 
everything he undertook ; from ford- 
ing a river to outmanceuvring a 
cacique, the fertility of his genius 
never deserted him ; and his manly, 
simple despatches to the Emperor 
Charles V. comprise the most won- 
derful narrative probably existing 
out of the dominions of romance. 
Mr. Fancourt dwells with pleasure 
on the exploits of his hero, but 
diverges, as it is but just he should, 
into an interesting uccount of the 
Itzaex, who, although by their own 
traditions not the sberigieal inhabi- 
tants of Yucatan, had adopted that 
country for their home some hun- 
dred years or so before its discovery 
by the Spaniards. 

‘Two causes,’ says our author, 
‘are assigned for this emigration, 
one of them savouring of the 
romance of Old Spain, the other 
bearing the impress of her religion.’ 
They are briefly as follows. One 
account attributes the Exodus of 
this mighty ag a to the agency of 
awoman. In good truth, the fair 
sex has to answer for most of the 
troubles and vicissitudes of nations 
as of individuals; it foiled the 
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strongest man and fooled the wisest; 
it ruined Mare Antony, and saved 
Rome; it ‘founded Doctors’ Com- 
mons, and burnt Troy;’ so it is no 
wonder that its vagaries should 
have influenced the destinies of 
Yucatan. The legend is but an 
‘old, old story:’ the bride of one 
independent chief eloping with 
another, the injured husband col- 
lecting an army to recover his wife, 
and wreak his vengeance on her 
paramour; the fugitive pair, driven 
with their people into the mountain 
fastnesses that lie between Guate- 
mala and Yucatan, and the gradual 
usurpation of the latter country by 
these exiled Itzaex. Such is the 
tale of romance; now for the legend 
of religion. Villagutierre afiirms 
pony that the priests of this 
1eathen people distinctly ee 
sied the arrival of the Spaniards to 
their flock. ‘ When by the mercy 
of the Omnipotent,’ said Nahan 
Teo, the high-priest, ‘the sun shall 
shine the brightest, four ages hence 
will come they who are to bring you 
the tidings of God. I earnestly en- 
join you to wait upon your guests 
when they come, for they are the 
fathers of the land.’ The people, 
however, justly anticipating much 
inconvenience from the new arri- 
vals, such as the abolition of canni- 
balism, and like indulgencies of the 
old faith, strongly repudiated the 
proposed change, and preferred emi- 
gration into Yucatan to an enforced 
conversion from their cherished re- 
ligion. Of these vague accounts the 
reader may take his choice. 

The original government of the 
country appears to have been mo- 
narchical, but on the arrival of 
the Spaniards, they found the Itzaex 
nation broken up into a variety of 
separate tribes, each under the 
authority of its own cacique, or in- 
dependent chief. Their code of 
laws was simple, though severe. 
Offences against morals were pun- 
ished without mercy, and, contrary 
to the custom of most savage 
nations, intentional homicide en- 
tailed death on the perpetrator. 
This regard for human life strikes 
us as arguing a high state of civiliz- 
ation, and is difficult to reconcile 
with the undoubted cannibalism 
which prevailed, the victims not 
being always confined to the persons 
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of prisoners taken in war. Men, 
women, and children were also sacri- 
ficed to their gods, or rather their 
demigods, of whom they had a mul- 
titude, represented by idols, and re- 
sembling to a certain extent the 
minor divinities of Greek and 
Roman mythology; but the prin- 
cipal feature of their religious faith, 
according to Mr. Fancourt, appears 
to have been their belief in one 
Supreme Deity, alone, without 
form, incomprehensible, and inca- 
pable of being represented by signs 
or drawings. They believed also in 
a future of rewards and punish- 
ments, and in the existence of the 
devil, to whom they gave the name 
of Xibilba, signifying ‘a spirit that 
suddenly vanishes.’ The question 
of their circumcision has never been 
finally decided. Could we arrive 
at the truth, it would furnish a 
strong argument for or against those 
ethnologists who maintain that the 
aboriginal inhabitants of America 
are identical with the ten lost tribes 
of the Jews. The Itzaex had no 
knowledge of written characters, but 
conveyed their ideas by means of 
hieroglyphics conceived and exe- 
cuted with much ingenuity and 
skill. In the decoration of their 
temples, their palaces, and even 
their armour that curious and 
gaudy feather-work, which was 
weak indeed against the blades of 
Toledo), they displayed a high 
state of anduntak art, whilst the 
gold which they possessed in such 
profusion, and which so tempted 
the cupidity of their conquerors, 
subd them to affect a splendour 
and magnificence perfectly dazzling 
to the eyes of old Bernal de Diaz 
and his hardy companions-in-arms. 
The general impression amongst the 
early Spanish invaders seems to 
have been one of unmitigated sur- 
prise to find a nation, the existence 
of which had been hitherto un- 
known to the rest of mankind, so 
far advanced in luxury and civiliza- 
tion. 

Auri sacra fames, said the 
Roman. Is that accursed thirst 
never to be slaked in the history of 
mankind? No sooner do we dis- 
miss from our mental vision the 
image of some bearded Spaniard 
clutching an inoffensive Indian b 
the throat, brandishing over his 


victim’s head the ruthless steel, 
dyeing his hands in blood and his 
soul in crime, forgetting his God, 
his chivalry, and his manhood, all 
for gold, than we are startled at the 
sight of a whole colony, so to speak, 
abandoning home, friends, duties, 
all the ties of affection and morality, 
in an unholy fever of pursuit after 
the same shining metal. And this 
at no distant period, amongst no 
savage or heathen race, but amongst 
our own English countrymen, and 
as lately as the year 1851. We 
quote from Mr. Westgarth’s History 
of Victoria, late Australia Feliz. 
Speaking of the first discovery of 
old about fifty miles from Bathurst, 
ew South Wales, he says,— 


The spirit of excitement centred 
chiefly in Sydney, a locality that has 
always, even in ordinary times, been 
sufficiently characterised by speculative 
enterprise. A scramble commenced for 
the principal articles of merchandize, 
and the market was cleared by specu- 
lating merchants and dealers of all that 
was offering in the way of flour, beer, 
and spirits. Outfits for the diggings 
appeared in every street, and were the 
subject of a long range of advertisements 
in the local journals. The Bathurst 
road was crowded with passengers 
travelling after every fashion towards 
the West, as many as 2000 persons 
having been estimated as on the way at 
one time. The fares by the vehicles 
were enormously advanced, and the 
rate of inland carriage between Sydney 
and Bathurst rose from 2/. ros. to as 
high as 301. per ton. For some time 
distress and embarrassment pervaded the 
capital and some other parts of the 
colony. Hired servants deserted, la- 
bourers and artisans of all kinds felt the 
prevailing mania, and watched the first 
chance to try their fortune or gratify 
their curiosity. And so general was the 
movement, that there were estimated 
to be at one time in Sydney not less than 
500 females left destitute by their hus- 
bands in the hasty flight to the diggings. 


What a picture of social desola- 
tion does this present! But as in 
nature so in the affairs of men, all 
evils bring. with them their own 
remedy. The eager votaries of for- 
tune were too soon reminded. of the 
difference between moneyand wealth, 
too soon taught that the former. is 
but the representative of the latter, 
the shadow, and not the substance. 
Where gold could be procured so 
easily, the necessaries of life rose in 
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roportion, and the disappointed 
Soon found to his infiaiss dlomay 
altho he might make his 
twenty or thirty pounds a week, a 
loaf of bread cost half-a-crown, and 
eggs, not even fresh ones, were a 
shi ing a piece! A reaction ne- 
cessarily took place, and the revolu- 
tion, a general, was not per- 
manent. For some time past, the 
population employed in seeking for 
gold has remained stationary at the 
same number—about 6000. 

Mr. Westgarth devotes two chap- 
ters toa skilful exposition of the cur- 
rency question, as affecting the inte- 
rests bothof Australiaand themother 
country. We prefer accom anying 
him to the actual site of the gol 
diggings themselves, or tracing with 
him the origin and increasing pros- 

erity of such a colony as Victoria, 
te Australia Felix. 

In the month of October, 1852, 
Mr. Westgarth, then an influential 
member of the Legislative Council 
of Victoria, took his departure from 
Melbourne for the purpose of visit- 
ing the gold-fields at Mount Alex- 
ander and Bendigo, places respec- 
tively some seventy and eighty-five 


miles distant from that capital city 
of the young and flourishing colony 
so lately established in Southern 


Australia. He starts full of spirits 
and anticipation, describing the 
charms of a spring at the Antipodes 
with much gusto. It must, indeed, 
be a delightful climate, the thermo- 
meter ranging about seventy de- 

ees in the day, and some ten 

egrees lower at night. Flowers 
spring uncultivated beneath the 
traveller’s feet, and the air is laden 
with perfume from the bright yellow 
blossoms of the graceful acacia. At 
a short distance from Melbourne 
he comes upon the well-known Can- 
vas Town, that assemblage of four 
or five thousand tents, which the 
high ee of the capital have 
created just outside its walls, and 
pursuing his journey, finds the 
road thronged with going and re- 
turning gold-diggers. “two in- 
stances of the depreciation in value 
consequent on an abundance of the 
a metai he mentions casually, 

ut they strike us as highly charac- 
teristic of the whole question. A 
certain wooden bridge on the road 
is guarded by a turnpike at which 
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the toll-keeper charges our travel- 
lers rs. each, and is said to earn 
12001. a-week for the proprietor ; 
and a little further on, where they 
prudently stop for luncheon, they 
solace themselves with London 
porter at 5s. a bottle! 

After a survey of the Mount 
Alexander gold-fields, Mr. West- 
garth proceeds to Bendigo (a region 
we believe so called by certain of 
his admirers out of compliment 
to the celebrated prize-fighter of 
that name), and as the latter appears 
to be the favourite locality of the 
two, we will at once accompany him 
to that unpolished Eldorado. De- 
scribing the auriferous character of 
the soil, an appearance resembling 
a white pipe-clay, ranging over 
many square miles of surface, he 
shows us how it is washed, riddled, 
and otherwise disturbed in buckets- 
ful till the golden particles alone 
remain to reward the adventurous 
labourer. 


A few inches of the upper part of this 
pipe-clay was taken out and washed 
with the auriferous grit, and about 
three feet of additional depth was cleared 
away to form a convenient passage for 
the diggers. Their account of the yield 
of this grit, was to the effect that a 
bucket-full gave them between two and 
three ounces of gold after washing, and 
that a cart-load would give nearly 
two pounds weight. But what might 
there be below the pipe-clay? This was 
a question asked by many a digger, but 
I never found any one who had suc- 
ceeded in solving the problem. The bed 
was supposed to be of immense depth, 
and a mysterious possibility of countless 
gold lying beneath seemed to weigh 
upon many minds. Some had adven- 
tured partially into its recesses, but the 
uncertainty or poverty of present results 
soon tired out their zeal. 


The average profits of the gold- 
digger are not so large as might be 
supposed, and against them we must 
put the exorbitant price which he 

as to pay for the very commonest 
necessaries of life. 


Money, (says Mr. Westgarth) seemed 
here of very small account. Expenses 
were enormous. Take for instance: 
hay at 601. per ton, and oats at 3/. 108. 
per bushel, The government officers 
usually found themselves underpaid. 
They were hiring labourers for the roads 
at from 10s, to 178. 6d. per day—a rate 
of pay that in some instances exceeded 
their own, But there was one advan- 
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tage on the side of economy, that no one 
required to keep up any costly appear. 
ance. 

We can easily believe it. ‘Rough 
and ready’ seems to be the order of 
the day at ‘ the diggings,’ and he 
who has not a stout heart, a stron 
frame, an iron constitution, and, 
moreover, nothing to lose, had better 
stay at home. It is no child’s pla 
to bivouae ont for months, to wor 
all day with bent back and aching 
limbs, over the ankles in water, to 
live on salt pork and hard biscuit, 
to bid farewell to the common cour- 
tesies, nay, the very decencies of 
life, and to be ready with the re- 
volver to guard person and pro- 
perty at a moment’s notice. But 
then the prize! A hundred dragons 
would not have sufficed to guard 
the apples in the garden of the 
Hesperides, for the fruit was made 
of gold. 

ut, notwithstanding its glitter 
and its temptation, it is not gold we 
venture to prophesy that will form 
the wealth of Victoria. No, it is 
her sheep-farms and her fertility to 
which she must look for a future of 
real abundance and prosperity. 

Like all Australian colonists, Mr. 
Westgarth is great upon the ‘ squat- 
ting’ question, which is entangled 
with more difficulties and intricacies 
than so simple a term would seem 
to warrant. As some of our readers 
may perhaps not distinctly under- 
stand the process conveyed by the 
verb ‘ to squat,’ we will endeavour 
to compress Mr. Westgarth’s ac- 
count of a system which, in point of 
fact, has chiefly tended to colonize 
the great fifth continent of the globe. 

Originally the ‘squatter’ was an 
old convict of New South Wales, 
who planted himself without license 
on the unsold Crown lands, and 
there made what profits he could, 
honestly or otherwise, of the sheep 
which he pastured ; but so lucrative 
a calling soon attracted a more re- 
spectable class of individuals to 
share in its emoluments, and in 
1836 the legislature found it neces- 
sary to pass an act for the imposi- 
tion of a small assessment on all live 
stock to defray the expense of a 
body of mounted police, who should 
protect the squatting districts. 


We have already seen (says Mr. West- 
garth) that the first arriving parties 
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from Van Diemen’s Land effected a 
vast seizure of the most promising parts 
of the country, extending all around the 
western shore of the Port Philip estuary, 
and for some distance inland. These 
parties, although doubtful as to their 
right to the fee simple, still clung firmly 
to the pastoral occupation. They exhi- 
bited, indeed, very inadequate flocks of 
sheep to justify their grasp of such a 
territory, but they maintained so bold a 
front that those who came after them 
preferred to take up independent ground 
of their own, though at a more inconve- 
nient distance. In this manner, within 
about eighteen months, were the fine 
pasture lands, as far as Mount Macedon 
to the north, and the Barrow, the 
Leigh, and the Moorabout rivers west- 
ward, occupied by the colonists and 
their flocks, These different parties, 
few and far between, formed, neverthe- 
less, the nucleus of a promising colony. 
In the race of occupation, one succes- 
sively overstepped another: the stream 
from Port Philip towards the north en- 
countered the tide proceeding southward 
from the Sydney side, and then turned 
its course with renewed energy towards 
the more promising west, from whence 
reports of the most favourable character 
floated down upon the breeze to the ears 
of the eager colonists. 


A sufficient show of live stock 
was at the time considered a valid 
excuse for appropriating large 
tracts of choice pasture, the Crown 
Land Commissioners readily grant- 
ing a license to him who arrived 
first on the ground with his stock, 
and gave the requisite description 
of ‘the run,’ such being the term 
used to denote a tract of occupied 
territory; but in the course of a 
few years a fresh crowd was found 
to be pouring into the interior in 
search of ‘runs,’ and it then be- 
came a practice with the original 
holders to sell a flock or two of 
sheep along with some such portion 
of his ‘run,’ as he did not feel he 
could justly claim the precaution of 
selling, the sheep being necessary in 
order to legitimate the transaction. 
But, as may be supposed, a con- 
fusion of interests soon arose from 
such an irregular method of doing 
business, ~ the Commissioner 
began to find it extremely difficult 
to do justice between opposing and 
complicated claims. The payment 
of a single fee of ten pounds annu- 
ally entitled a squatter to hold any 
quantity of land of which he had 
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obtained possession, so long as it 
was restricted to the district of one 
Commissioner. And it was stated 
on an official inquiry as a fact, that 
one squatter was actually holding a 
thousand square miles, and another 
no less than eight thousand, or five 
millions of acres! The Executive 
Government at Sydney in 1844 de- 
termined to introduce the following 
changes :— 

Each single license-fee was to be re- 
stricted throughout the colony to a cer- 
tain quantity of land, or more properly 
(the land being very unequal in quality) 
to a certain pastoral capability. It 
availed for land sufficient to depasture 
4000 sheep, or a proportionately smaller 
number of cattle; 20 square miles, it 
was thought, would suffice for this pur- 
pose. In all cases, however small the 
extent, 101. was to be the minimum fee, 
and when intermediate quantities of 
sheep were depastured, a charge of 
2l. 108. per 1000 for those beyond the 
4000 or its multiples was added to the 
license-fee. 

These alterations were violently 
opposed by the ‘squatters,’ and 
‘The Pastoral Association’ was 
formed to protect their interests. 
This body, though admitting the 
new rate to be sufficiently reason- 
able, protested vehemently against 
so arbitrary an act of irresponsible 
authority as its imposition implied, 
and resolved to make a stand for 
definitive and exclusive leases of the 
waste lands, and the result of these 
differences was the Order in Council 
of March, 1847, by which the whole 
of the Crown lands of New South 
Wales were divided into three 
classes, the settled, the interme- 
diate, and the unsettled districts. 
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The local government was empowered 
to expose the ‘runs’ situated in the 
former, to public auction for a lease of 
each year. The occupants of the inter- 
mediate districts were to have eight 
years’ leases, subject to sixty days’ notice 
at yearly intervals, regarding such parts 
as were required for sale; and those of 
the unsettled districts, fourteen years’ 
leases, with a right of the lands, where 
still unsold, to a second term of fourteen 
years, subject to fees or charges not 
exceeding fifty per cent. on the current 
rates, or the rates of the first term. 


Now it appears that this Order 
in Council has increased the diffi- 
culty between the new-comer and 
the original settler, giving to the 
latter almost that prescriptive right 
of ‘use and wont’ which, like pos- 
session, is nine-tenths of the law; 
and the increase of population, to- 
gether with the large immigration 
attracted by the gold-fields, renders 
the question more and more difficult 
to deal with: and although Mr. 
Westgarth seems fully conversant 


with the subject in all its bearings, 
he shows a degree of reserve in com- 
mitting himself by a dictatorial 
opinion highly proper in a public 


man and member of an important 
legislative body. We have not 
space to enter on his review of the 
attering prospects of the colony of 
Victoria, its late discovery, its pre- 
sent prosperity, and promising 
future’; but we can join him in confi- 
dently anticipating that, with all its 
advantages of climate, situation, and 
fertility, it will show itself worthy 
of its name, and prove one of the 
brightest jewels in the British 
Crown. G. W. M. 
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THE RULE OF GOOD NUNS. 


RUE anchoresses are indeed birds of 

heaven, that fly aloft and sit on the 
green boughs singing merrily; that is, 
they meditate enraptured upon the 
blessedness of heaven that never fadeth, 
but is ever green, and sit on this green, 
singing right merrily; that is, in such 
meditation they rest in peace and have 
gladness of heart, as those who sing. 
A bird, however, sometimes alighteth 
down on the earth, to seek his food for 
the need of the flesh: but while he sits 
on the ground he is never secure, and is 
often turning himself, and always look- 
ing cautiously all around. Even so the 
pious recluse, though she fly ever so 
high, must at times alight down to the 
earth in respect of her body, and eat, 
drink, sleep, work, speak, and hear, 
when it is necessary, of earthly things. 
But then, as the bird doth, she must 
look well to herself, and turn her eyes 
on every side, lest she be deceived, and 
be caught in some of the devil’s snares, 
or hurt in any way, while she sits so low. 


In this passage may be seen a fair 
example of the cheerful spirit, the 
gentle piety, and, admitting one all- 
important mane the true good 


sense which generally pervade the 
curious work we now venture to in- 
troduce to the readers of Fraser 
—the Ancren Riwle, Regule Inclu- 
sarum, or Anchoresses’ Rule,* not 
long ago printed for the first time, 
for the Camden Society. The im- 
ortant proposition to which we 
ave alluded is that of the good 
sense of monachism itself. But in 
this paper we shall try to hold in 
our Protestant antipathies with a 
tight hand, and so far as possible 
confine our attention to a practical 
view of the rules prescribed for these 
worthy recluses of Dorsetshire. 
The house where the sisters dwelt 
in that county was situated at 
Tarent, or Tarrant-Kains, below 
Blandford, on the river Stour. 
Founded in the time of Richard 
Cour de Lion, by Ralph de Ka- 
hains, the son of one of Norman 
William’s knights, and enlarged in 
the following century by Richard 
Poor, bishop, successively, of Chi- 
chester, Salisbury, and Durham, the 


little nunnery continued to flourish 
until Henry VIII.’s quarrel with 
the Pope, when it was one of the 
first religious houses to suffer for 
the monarch’s love of the fair Bo- 
leyn. At that time its yearly reve- 
nue amounted to £239. 118. 10d. It 
was surrendered to the King by the 
abbess and eighteen nuns, and in 
1553 the late superior was still re- 
ceiving an annual pension of £40. 
The house was dedicated to the 
honour of St. Mary the Virgin, and 
All Saints, and for a long time pre- 
vious to the dissolution it belonged 
to the Cistercian Order. 

But at a still earlier and more in- 
teresting period this does not ap- 
pear to have been the case. The 
sisterhood, in their beginning, do 
not seem to have been attached to 
any religious community. The 
writer of the Rule here addressed 
to them gives this direction :— 


If any ignorant person ask you of 
what order you are, as you tell me some 
do, who strain at the gnat and swallow 
the fly, answer and say that ye are of 
the order of St. James If such 
answer seems to him strange and sin- 
gular, ask him, what is order? and 
where he may find in Holy Writ 
religion more plainly described and 
manifested than in the canonical epistle 
of St. James? He saith what religion 
is and what right order. Pure religion 
and undefiled is this, to visit the widow 
and orphan, and to keep himself un- 
spotted from the world Herein 
is religion, and not in the wide hood, 
nor in the black, or the white, or the 
grey cowl. 

And after observing that, though 
a convent may require a uniformity 
of raiment, the same is not neces- 
sary for one or two recluses living 
apart, the writer farther enjoins his 
disciples to follow the rule of the 

ats Micah—to do justly, and 

ove mercy, and walk humbly with 
God. 

Wherever these things are (he says), 
there is true religion and there is right 
order; and to do all the other things 
and leave this undone, is mere trickery 


* The Ancren Riwle: A Treatise on the Rules and Duties of Monastic Life. 
Edited and Translated from a Semi-Saxon MS. of the Thirteenth Century. By 
James Morton, B.D., Vicar of Holbeach, Prebendary of Lincoln, and Chaplain to 


the Right Hon. Earl Grey. London: Printed for the Camden Society. 
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and guile. All that a good man does or 
thinks according to the outward rule, 
is wholly for this end; all is but as a 
prop to bear her up; a servant to help 
the lady in ruling her heart. 


Tt is plain, from these directions, 
that the sisters to whom they were 
addressed did not belong to any dis- 
tinct religious order. The whole 
society consisted of three ladies, 
with their domestic servants or lay 
sisters, and an interesting glimpse 
of their quality and circumstances 
is afforded by their adviser’s caution 
against temptations. He has been 
speaking of such as arise out of 
want, and observes that from these 
the sisters are free. 


For I know not any anchoress that 
with more abundance or more honour, 
hath all that is necessary to her, than ye 
three have; our Lord be thanked for it. 
. . +. Ye have more reason to dread 
the soft than the hard share of these 
temptations which are called outward. 
For the sorcerer would fain cajole you, 
if he might, and with flattery render 
you perverse, if ye were less gentle and 
docile. There is much talk of you, how 
gentle women ye are; for your goodness 
and nobleness beloved of many; and 
sisters of one father and one mother; 
having in the bloom of your youth for- 
saken all worldly joys, and become 
anchoresses. 


We might doubt for a moment 
whether the writer were not here 
himself playing the sorcerer’s part, 
but doakdiem he knew his pupils. 
And who was this calm and gentle 
director? Upon that point there 
has been some controversy. The 
elder critics have attributed the 
‘Anchoresses’ Rule’ to Simon of 
Ghent, bishop of Salisbury from 
1297 to 1315. The principal ground 
for this opinion appears to have been 
an inscription upon a Latin MS. of 
the work, now extant in the library 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, in 
which Bishop Simon is named as its 
author. But there are strong argu- 
ments on the other side. Four 
MSS. of the Rule are still in exist- 
ence besides that belonging to 
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Magdalen College. All of the for- 
mer are in the ancient vernacular of 
this country. It has been hastily 

resumed that they were translations 
rom the Latin. But in opposition 
to this opinion Mr. Morton points 
out several circumstances showing 
the priority of the vernacular ver- 
sions. First, they are longer, and 
contain more passages omitted in 
the Latin than the Latin does pas- 
sages omitted in them. Secondly, 
the Latin presents several instances 
of mistranslation, evidently sug- 
gested by the resemblance of words 
having different  significations.— 
Thirdly, supposing the Latin ver- 
sion to be the work of Simon of 
Ghent, the vernacular, written in a 
semi-Saxon style closely resembling 
that of Layamon, must have been 
composed fully half-a-century ear- 
lier. Mr. Morton suggests the pro- 
bability that the real author was 
that Bishop Poor whom we have al- 
ready mentioned as a benefactor to 
the house. This prelate died in 
1237, and from the description of 
his fast moments given by Matthew 
Paris, we could easily accept the 
editor’s supposition. 


Perceiving (says the historian) that 
the time was at hand when he must 
leave this world, he (the bishop) assem- 
bled the people, and addressed them in 
a very impressive and edifying discourse, 
telling them that he felt his death was 

On the third day he sent 
for his domestics and retainers, and dis- 
tributed gifts among them, according to 
their merit; calmly and deliberately 
settled his wordly affairs, and took 
leave of his friends one by one; when, 
it being the hour of compline, he joined 
in the prayers, and while pronouncing 
the verse—‘I will both lay me down in 
peace and sleep’—he fell asleep in the 
Lord. 


Until the present publication, the 
MSS. to which we have referred 
were the only existing copies of this 
remarkable work.* We think our 
readers will agree with us that Mr. 
Morton has done good service by 
presenting it in its present accessible 


* These MSS. are:—No. CCCCII. in Nasmith’s Catalogue of the Library of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge; Nero, A. XIV., Titus, D. XVIII., and 
Cleopatra, C. VI., all in the Cottonian Collection ; and the Latin version of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. Two other copies, one in Latin and one in French, perished 


in the disastrous fire so fatal to the Cottonian Library in October, 1731. 


The text 


given by Mr. Morton is that of Nero, A. XIV., collated with Titus, D. X VIII, 


and Cleopatra, C. VI. 
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shape. In this volume, printed with 
all the care which distinguishes the 
publications of the Camden Society, 
the old semi-Saxon text is given on 
one page, and an English version on 
the opposite. We do not propose 
here to discuss the peculiarities of 
the former,* briefly described in the 
editor’s valuable preface. They un- 
doubtedly mark a curious and in- 
structive epoch in the history of the 
English language, but the field thus 
opened is too wide for our present 
purpose, which is rather to give 
some idea of the substance of the 
work. 

‘Whoever was its author,’ re- 
marks Mr. Morton, ‘he must have 
been a man of great learning, ex- 
tensively and intimately conversant 
with the Holy Scriptures, and with 
the theological and ethical literature 
of the age in which he lived.’ That 
he had some acquaintance with the 
Latin classics is proved by his using 
the now familiar quotations—Jra 
furor brevis est, from Horace’s 
Epistles, and—Principiis obsta; sero 
medicina paratur, from that still 
less canonical book, Ovid’s Remedy 
of Love. His style, although plain 
and distinct, is scarcely, we think, 
so unambitious as the editor seems 
toimply. The work is divided into 
eight books or parts, each treating 
of some religious, moral, or house- 
hold duty. But as any minute ac- 
count of its teaching under the first 
head would be unsuited to our 

ages, we may briefly say that Mr. 

orton describes it as fully recog- 
nizing ‘the doctrines of transub- 
stantiation and of purgatory, the 
adoration of the Virgin Mary and 
of the cross and relics, auricular con- 
fession, the use of images in religious 
services, and all other usages and 
practices of the Church of Rome of 
the same period.’ 

In the introduction the author 
divides the rule of monastic life into 
two parts, the inward and outward ; 
the former the lady, the latter the 
handmaid ; the first fixed and im- 
mutable, the second varying with 
the circumstances of each particular 
anchoress, according as she is 
learned or unlearned, strong or 
weak, old and ill-favoured, or young 
and lively. But whatever her qua- 
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lity let her beware of superfluous 
vows. Meat and drink, abstinence, 
dress, rest, and hours, and prayers, 
all these things are in her free 
choice to do or leave undone; but 
charity or love, and meekness and 
patience, truthfulness and keeping 
the ten old commandments, these 
and such others, some of the old 
law and some of the new, every man 
is bound to keep, and the sisters 
most of all. Passing over the first 
part of the work, which prescribes 
the devotional exercises for every 
hour of the day, we come to a chap- 
ter on the custody of the heart, or 
rather of the wardens of the heart, 
the five senses. And first of sight, 
‘Love your windows,’ exclaims the 
author, ‘my dear sisters, as little as 
rossible.’ Xarifa would be no model 
or our anchoresses of Tarent. 

Whoso is wise and good let her guard 
well her eyes, for all the ill that ever is, 
comes of the eye-darts. Is not she too 
forward or foolhardy, who holds her 
head boldly over the open battlements, 
while men with cross-bows assail the 
castle? Surely our foe, the warrior of 
hell, shoots, as I ween, more bolts at 
one anchoress than at seventy-and-seven 
secular ladies. 

Unhappy anchoresses ! Why, we 
may ask, choub they then rush into 
the danger? But speech is equally 
perilous to the recluse. 

Let her take heed, lest, when the 
priest leaves the parlour window, he say, 
‘this anchoress is a great talker.’ Eve 
spoke with the serpent without fear. Our 
Lady was afraid of speaking with 
Gabriel. So let an anchoress, what- 
soever she be, keep silence as much as 
she can and may. Let her not have the 
hen’s nature, that when the egg is laid, 
must needs cackle. In silence and in 
hope shall be her strength, and so may 
she hope to sing sweetly in heaven. 


But if the recluse’s vanity may 
be excited by her own fluency of 
tongue, it is in still greater peril 
from the flattering and backbiting 
which may enter at her ears. Sad 
to say, we learn here that the con- 
vent parlours were the very hot- 
beds of scandal. 

People say of anchoresses, that 
almost every one hath an old woman to 
feed her ears; a prating gossip who 
tells her all the tales of the land; a 
magpie that chatters to her of every- 
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thing she sees or hears; so that it isa 
common saying, ‘from mill and from 
market, from smithy and nunnery, there 
come news.’ Christ knows this is a 
sorry tale; that a nunnery, which 
should be the loneliest of all places, 
should be evened to those very three 
where there is most of gossip. 


But if these dangers attach to 
each sense separately, what shall 
we say of their perils in combina- 
tion? In answering this question 
our right reverend author shows 
himself an adept in the venerable 
art of love. 

No seduction so perfidious as that in 
a plaintive strain, as if one said—‘I 
would rather die than indulge a hope 
respecting you; but had I sworn it, I 
could not help loving you, and yet am 
I grieved you should know it. But yet 
forgive me for telling you; and though 
I should go mad, you shall never again 
hear how it fares with me.’ And she 
forgives him, and they speak of other 
matters. But ‘ever the eye towards the 
wood doth pry;’ the heart is ever upon 
what was said before. Such is the 
snare prepared for the peering an- 
choress who is always thrusting out her 
beak like an untoward bird in a cage. 


Our author is as partial to orni- 


thological —— as any poet 


or lover. We do not recollect, how- 
ever, that he ever likens his bonny 
birds of Tarent to doves. Perhaps 
he remembered his own caution 
against flattery; perhaps he might 
deem such a cinile irreverent. In 
his third book, which treats of moral 
duties, and of the reasons for em- 
bracing a monastic life, we find 
various faults typified in the ways 
of some of the feathered tribe. The 
following is a new version of the 
pelican’s natural affection :— 

Against testy anchoresses David 
sayeth this verse—similis factus sum 
pelicano solitudinis. ‘I am like a 
_ (saith he) that dwelleth alone.’ 

he pelican is a lean bird, so peevish 
and wrathful, that often in her rage she 
killeth her young ones when they vex 
her; and then soon after is sorry, and 
maketh great moan, and smiteth herself 
with her bill wherewith she slew them, 
and draweth blood out of her breast, 
and with the blood she then quickeneth 
her slain birds. This pelican is the 
peevish recluse. 

Yet has the pelican her advan- 
tages; true anchoresses are com- 
pared to birds, because they leave 
worldly things and fly upward to- 
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wards heaven; and again, because 
they spread their wings and make 
a cross of themselves, like a bird in 
its flight. In this respect, the pe- 
lican anchoresses are better off than 
those who resemble ostriches. 


Those birds fly well that have little 
flesh, as the pelican hath, and many 
feathers. The ostrich, having much 
flesh, maketh a pretence to fly, and flaps 
his wings, but his feet always draw to 
the earth. In like manner the carnal 
anchoress . . ..though she make a 
pretence and much noise with her wings, 
as if she flew, and were an holy an- 
choress, yet whoever scans her narrowly, 
laughs her to scorn Such are 
not like the meagre pelican, nor fly 
aloft, but are birds of the earth, and 
make their nests on the ground. 


But we are not at the end of our 
aviary. 

Similis factus sum pelicano soli- 
tudinis: factus sum sicut nicticorax in 
domicilio. The night-bird in the eaves, 
betckeneth recluses who dwell under 
the eaves of the church. .. . . And an 
anchoress is for this reason called an- 
choress, and anchored under the church 
as an anchor under a ship, to hold the 
ship so that neither winds nor storms 
may overwhelm it. 


Our most cheerful monitor, it will 
be seen, is not above apun. One 
more winged virtue, and we pass 
on :— 

Vigilavi; et factus sun. sicut passer 
solitarius in tecto. The anchoress is 
there likened to a sparrow that is alone, 
under roof, as an anchoress. The spar- 
row is a chattering bird; it is always 
chattering and chirping. And because 
many an anchoress hath the same fault, 
David compareth her not to a sparrow 
that hath a mate, but to a solitary 
sparrow. 

Upon this text of loneliness our 
worthy author founds conclusions 
which, to our slightly heretical un- 
derstanding, are the least in the 
world difficult to accept. We fan- 
cied, for instance, that the above 
words of David were a complaint. 
Quite new to us again is the fol- 
lowing argument, with its naive 
and unanswerable ending. ‘Our 
dear Lady, did she not lead a soli- 
tary life?’ At least, a married one, 
‘She was no- 
where abroad, but was shut up fast, 
for so we find—ingressus angelus 
ad cam dixit, Ave Maria, gratid 
plena, Dominus tecum—that is, the 
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angel went in to her; she was 
within then, in solitude, all alone. 
An angel hath seldom appeared to 
a man in a crowd.’ Seldom, O 
worthy sir, to any one, unless it 
was unawares, and has remained 
undiscovered. 

Eight special reasons are advanced 
by our author in favour of a soli- 
tary life. Security: if a raging 
lion were running along the street, 
would not a wise lady shut herself 
in betimes? Chastity: who would 
bear a precious balsam in a brittle 
vessel through a crowd? Heaven: 
for she who would win it must cast 
the world beneath her feet. No- 
bility: do nobles and gentles tramp 
the highways with packs on their 
shoulders? Almsgiving: what alms 
equal hers who has left everything 
for righteousness’ sake ? 
ship: the glorious fellowship of 
heaven. Illumination: beholding 
more nearly the divine countenance. 
Prayer: in the abundance of op- 
portunity. And ‘therefore David 
compareth an anchoress to the pe- 
lican, which leads a solitary life, 
and to the sparrow, that is alone.’ 

The childish simplicity and fan- 
ciful imagery which run throughout 
this Rule must makethemost sternly 
Protestant reader feel that both its 
author and the pious ladies whom 
he addresses were very gentle and 
lovable persons. Respecting the 
recluses we shall have more to say 
by-and-bye. As to their adviser, it 
is impossible not to perceive the 
gentleness, yet earnestness, of his 
morality and religion, while in ar- 
gument criticism is disarmed by the 
very candour—we might say the 
barefacedness — of his sophistry. 
He never felt it. In the next chap- 
ter, upon Temptations, the writer's 
allegorical powers take a higher 
flight. As in the last book we were 
introduced to an aviary, so here we 
find ourselves in a menagerie, with 
the seven deadly sins ranged round 
us for wild beasts. They are—the 
Lion of Pride; the Serpent of Envy; 
the Unicorn of Wrath; the Bear of 
Sloth; the Fox of Covetousness ; 
the Swine of Greediness; and the 
Scorpion of Luxury. Each horrible 
monster is surrounded by a progeny 
worthy of its sire. Take, for in- 
stance, the family circle in the den 
of Pride. 


Fellow- 
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The Lion of Pride hath a great num- 
ber of whelps, and I will name some of 
them. The first is called Vain Glory; 
that is anyone who has a high opinion of 
what she doth, and wishes to have it 
talked of; and is well-pleased if she is 
praised, and displeased if she is not 
commended as much as she desires. 
The next whelp is called Indignation ; 
that is anyone who thinketh scorn of 
aught she sees or hears from another, or 
despiseth correction or instruction from 
one beneath her. The third whelp is 
Hypocrisy; that is she who maketh 
herself seem better than she is. The 
fourth is Presumption; that is one who 
taketh in hand more than she can per- 
form, or meddleth with anything that 
doth not belong to her. The fifth 
whelp is called Disobedience ; that is the 
child that obeys not his parents; a 
minister, his bishop; a maiden, her 
mistress; everyone below, him above. 
The sixth whelp is Loquacity; those 
feed this whelp who are great talkers, 
who boast, judge others, lie at times, 
scoff, upbraid, scold, flatter, make 
laughter. 

But it is enough. There remain 
Blasphemy, Impatience, Contumacy, 
and a host oF nameless whelps, 
born of wealth and prosperity, 
birth, raiment, wit, strength, and 
beauty; nay, more’s the pity, of 
purity and piety themselves. All 
these shapes of pride beset the poor 
anchoress, and, tie her wimple as 
plainly as she will, she may still be 
one of the lion’s litter. Envy, the 
Serpent, has a brood of seven. The 
Unicorn of Wrath, ‘which beareth 
on his nose the horn wherewith he 
butteth at all comers,’ has six, viz., 
Strife, Rage, Contumely, Cursing, 
Striking, and Ill-wishing. And so 
for the Bear with his eight cubs, of 
which the last is Despair, ‘the fiercest 
of all, for it gnaweth and wasteth the 
mild meekness, and much mercy,and 
measureless grace,’ of the Creator. 
Then passing by the Fox with a 
litter of twelve, we come to the 
Swine, whose offspring all come of 
excess, and are named, Too Early, 
Too Daintily, Too Eagerly, Too 
Largely, and Too Often, ‘in drink 
more than in meat. So are pigs 
farrowed.’ As for the Scorpion, we 
wot that the sisters of Tarent knew 
nothing of the venomous reptile, 
except through their worthy direc- 
tor, and we need not introduce the 

stilent creature here to the 
Gneen’s boys and maidens. By a 
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bold and rapid turn, the writer pre- 
sents the same sins, now embodied 
as human beings, in the pomp and 
retinue of their archpriest. ‘In 
respect to God they are slain; but 
they live to the fiend, and are all in 
his retinue, and serve him in his 
court, every one as best him suiteth.’ 
Did Jeremy Taylor ever read this 
Rule? 

The proud are the devil’s trum- 
peters; the envious, his jesters; 
the wrathful, his prizefighters. 

The sluggard lieth and sleepeth in the 
devil's bosom, as his dear darling; and 
the devil layeth his mouth to his ears, 
and telleth him whatever he will 
The covetous man is his ash-gatherer, 
and lieth alway in the ashes, and goeth 
about ashes, and bestirs himself busily 
to keep much, and to rake many 
together, and bloweth therein and 
blindeth himself; poketh, and maketh 
therein figures of arithmetic, as those 
accountants do who have much to reckon 
up. Such is all the joy of this fool, und 
the devil seeth all this game, and 
laugheth so that he bursteth. But of 
worms shall be his kirtle and his 
covering, who would not feed the hun- 
gry, nor clothe the naked. The worm 
is spread under thee, and the worms 
cover thee. 

We conceive there is sufficient 
eloquence and rhetoric in these pas- 
sages to bear out our previous cri- 
ticism. But our preacher's strong 
common sense deserts him not in 
the midst of this flow of feeling. 
He turns again suddenly to correct 
a vulgar and very natural error. 
There is great knowledge of human 
nature in this passage :— 

An anchoress thinketh that she shall 
be most tempted in the first twelve 
months after she has begun her monastic 
life, and in the next twelve thereafter; 
and when, after many years, she feels 
them so strong, she is greatly amazed, 
and is afraid lest God hath quite for- 
gotten her and cast her off. Nay! it is 
not so. In the first years it is nothing 
but a game at ball. But then, observe 
well how it fareth. 

And thereupon our excellent di- 
vine presents his dear sisters with 
a lively parallel of earthly love- 
making, and compares it with the 
model of the heavenly bridegroom. 

In the beginning it is only courtship, 
to draw you into love; but as soon as 
he perceives that he is intimate, he will 
have less forbearance; but after the 
trial, in the end, then is the great joy. 
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And so proceeding, with the same 
profound charity, the avthor cau- 
tions the sisters against too severe 
condemnation of their neighbour’s 
fault, and bids them do ‘as the 
holy man did, who sat and wept, 
and said, when he was told of one 
feilen into mortal sin—Z/le hodie, 
ego cras.’ 

These ladies, we may observe, can 
hardly have been ignorant of Latin, 
and we have ventured to presume a 
similar proficiency on the part of 
our own fair readers. Proceeding 
then through the comforts to be 
found under temptation, the writer 
quotes the saying of St. Bernard— 
Quoties vincis, toties coronaberis— 
and in elucidation of the maxim he 
tells a little tale. 


The story in the Lives of the Fathers 
also beareth witness of this, concerning 
the disciple who sat before his master, 
and his master fell asleep while he was 
teaching him, and slept until midnight ; 
and when he awoke he said ‘Art thou yet 
here? Go and sleep directly.’ The holy 
man, his master, soon fell asleep again, as 
he had been before in much watching, 
and in a fair place he saw a throne set 
forth, and upon it seven crowns, and a 
voice came to him and said, ‘ This throne 
and these seven crowns thy disciple hath 
this night earned.” And the holy man 
awaked from sleep and called him to 
him. ‘Tell me,’ quoth he, ‘how was it 
with thee while I slept, and thou didst 
sit beforeme? I often thought,’ quoth 
he, ‘to awaken thee, and because thou 
didst sleep sweetly I could not for pity. 
And then I thought to go away, for I 
desired to sleep, and would not without 
leave. ‘How oft,’ quoth he, ‘didst 
thou overcome thy thought thus? 
‘Seven times,’ said he. Then under- 
stood his master well what were the 
seven crowns,’ 


Such are the simple stories that 
may mingle with the sisters’ pious 
thoughts, as they pace their garden 
by the river Stour, meditating the 
awful themes summed up in these 
two lines— 

Mors tua, mors Domini, nota culpe, 
gaudia celi, 
Judicii terror, figantur mente fideli. 


Surrounded by such adversaries 
as we have described, what help 


_may the anchoresses find, as they 


stand ‘above the sea of this world, 
upon the bridge of heaven, so that 
they become not like the horse that 
is i, and blencheth at a shadow 
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upon the high bridge, and falleth 
down into the water from the high 
bridge f’ 

The remedy of pride is humility ; 
of envy, love one to another; of 
wrath, patience; of indolence, 
reading. 

Often, dear sisters, ye ought to pray 
less, that ye may read more. Reading 
is good prayer. . . . . In reading, when 
the heart rejoiceth, then springeth up 
devotion, and that is worth many 
prayers. St. Jerome saith, ‘Let pious 
reading be ever in thy hand; let 
slumber steal upon thee holding thy 
book, and the holy page receive thy 
drooping face.’ So shall ye read ear- 
nestly and long. But everything may 
be overdone. The middle way is aye the 
best. 

Still moderation. And when, a 
little further, we find our excellent 
director advising a sister, in certain 
straits, to give herself ‘a smart fla- 
gellation,’ we are still so penetrated 
with his general tenderness, that we 
think involuntarily of the lashes, 
falling anywhere but on his own 
back, with which the squire of La 
Mancha sought to disenchant the 
bewitched damsel of Toboso. In 
his fifth book, our author treats of 
Shrift. Confession must have these 
sixteen qualities ; it must be ‘ accu- 
satory, bitter and sorrowful, full, 
candid, frequent, speedy, humble, 
ashamed, anxious, hopeful, prudent, 
true, willing, spontaneous, stead- 
fast, and premeditated.’ But here 
we approach debateable ground; 
and we must pass over this chapter 
with the remark that, although the 
author handles its subject with all 
his usual discretion, he still gives us 
abundant cause to rejoice that in 
our less artificial faith, such means 
of grace are unnecessary, and may 
well be unknown. The same obser- 
vation applies also to the next book, 
which treats of penance, unless, in- 
deed, we might consider the subject 
as exhausted in the opening words 
—‘ All that ye endure, my dear 
sisters, and all the good ye ever do, 
and all ye ever suffer, is penance, 
yea, and strong penance.’ But 
many anchoresses, says our author, 
sadly, ‘more is the harm, are of 
such fleshly wisdom, and so afraid 
lest their head ache, and so careful 
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of their health, that they, who 
ought only to heal their soul, be- 
come physicians of the body.’ 

Did ye never hear the story of the 
three holy men, one of whom was wont 
for his cold stomach to use hot spices, 
and cared more for meat and for drink 
than did the other twain, who even in 
sickness heeded not what was fit, but took 
what God sent them, nor made much 
ado about ginger, or valerian, or cloves ? 
One day when these three lay asleep, that 
careful one in the midst, came there the 
Queen of Heaven, and.with her two 
maidens, of whom one bare as it seemed 
an electuary, and the other a spoon of 
good gold. Our Lady took some of it 
with the spoon, and put it into the 
mouth of one, and the maidens passed on 
to the middlemost. ‘Nay,’ said our 
Lady, ‘he is his own physician ; pass 
on to the third.’ A holy man stood not 
far off, and beheld all this.* 

A slight trait in this chapter gives 
a practical reality, a personality, so 
to speak, to the aaa which 1s at 
once amusing and interesting. ‘ Be 
blithe of heart, my dear sisters,” ex- 
claims the author, ‘when ye meet 
despite from Slurry, the cook’s boy, 
that washeth the dishes in the kit- 
chen,’ for such are the crosses that 
shall exalt you to heaven. But oh, 
Slurry, naughty scullion boy, what 
a saucy tongue was that of thine 
which could vex these gentle ladies, 
even though to their good! ‘ Young 
trees planted in God’s orchard,’ they 
were girt round about with thorns 
enough without suffering these spite- 
ful mortifications. The seventh 
book treats of the mistress rule of 
all, the rule of love. 


Four kinds of love there are found in 
this world ; the foremost is that between 
good friends ; between man and woman 
is the next; the third between a mother 
and her child; and the last between 
body and soul. But above them all, 
and far surpassing is that love, whereof 
is this discourse, the love of the Saviour 
for the spouse. ‘Lo, here,’ he saith in 
his wooing, ‘I hold a sharp sword over 
thine head, to sever life and soul, and to 
plunge them into the fire of hell, there 
to dwell the devil's paramour, shame- 
fully and sorrowfully, world without 
end. Answer now, and defend thyself 
against me if thou canst: and if not, 
then give me thy love for which I yearn 
so sorely, not for mine own, but for thy 
great behoof.’ 


* David Frys, of Branham, may believe this storie, whoe hath al read it.— 
St, Bernard on his Creed.—Note on margin of MS. 
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Such is the love which must be 
the lady rule of the recluse’s heart, 
whom all other rules shall serve, 
and for whose sake only ought they 
to be kept. And in such subjection, 
most especially, shall be kept those 
maxims relating to external life 
which are prescribed by our author 
in his eighth and concluding book. 
‘I said before,’ he observes, ‘ that 
ye ought not, like unwise people, to 
promise to keep any of the external 
rules. .... Ye may even change 
them, whensoever ye will, for better 
ones.’ Fifteen times a year, and no 
more, shall the good sisters receive 
the holy communion, for that men 
hold a thing less dainty when they 
have it often. Twice every day shall 
they eat from Easter till Holyrood, 
the later,* which is in harvest, ex- 
cept on Fridays, and Ember days, 
and procession days and vigils. But 
in those days oat in Advent, they 
may eat nothing white except on ne- 
cessity. The other half of the year 
they are to fast constantly, except 
on Sundays. They are not to eat 
lard or flesh except in sickness; but 
when infirm may take potage with- 
out scruple. They should accustom 
themselves to little drink. 

Nevertheless, dear sisters (continues 
the author), your meat and drink have 
seemed to me less than I would have 
them. Fast no day upon bread and 
water, except ye have leave 
Make ye no banquettings, and encourage 
no vagabond knaves to come to your 
gate ; if no evil come thereof, but their 
endless talking, it would at times pre- 
vent heavenward thoughts. ... . It is 
not fit that an anchoress should make 
largess of other folk’s alms. Should we 
not laugh to scorn a beggar that bade 

An anchoress 
may not gather to give away. She is 
not a housewife, but a church anchoress. 
If she can spare any shreds for the poor, 
let her send them privately out of her 
dwelling. . . . . From the courtesy of 
an anchoress, and from her largess, sin 
and shame have come often in the end. 
Give women and children that have 
worked for you, what you can spare of 
your own—but never to any men in 
your presence, except in great need. I 
desire not that ye should be called cour- 
teous anchoresses. 

As for their dress our good ladies 
are bidden to be content with either 
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white or black, so only that it be 
plain, and warm, and good, and 
sufficient in quantity both for bed 
and for back. But next the skin 
they must wear nothing softer than 
hard and coarse canvas. They must 
sleep in a garment, and begirt. They 
are forbidden all such luxuries as 
iron, and haircloth, and hedgehog 
skins; nor may they beat themselves 
with the like, nor with leather 
thongs, nor leaded ; nor yet, without 
leave, with holly and briars. Their 
shoes are to be thick and warm, but 
in summer, if they please, they may 
go barefoot. Indifferent it is whe- 
ther they wear wimples or capes 
and black veils. But ring and brooch, 
gay girdle or gloves, these vanities 
are not for anchoresses. Most lovely 
are they when least adorned out- 
wardly. 

‘I am ever better pleased the 
coarser the work ye do.’ No ele- 
gant needle-play of the boudoir may 
enter the parlour of the convent. 
No silken purses to gain friends 
withal shall an anchoress net; rather 
let her shape, and sew, and mend 
church vestments and poor folk’s 
weeds. Neither may she become a 
schoolmistress, or turn her cloister 
into a children’s school. Yet may 
her damsel teach any little wal 
that were better not taught among 
boys. The anchoress herself must 
have no thought but of heaven. 

Four times in the year shall each 
lady have her hair cut, and as often, 
if necessary, shall she be let blood. 
At such time they shall avoid every- 
thing irksome for three days, and 
talk with their maidens, and divert 
themselves with instructive tales. 
The maidens themselves shall be of 
a mood like their mistresses. They 
shall not carry idle tales, nor sing 
one to another, nor laugh and play. 
Their hair shall be cut short, their 
head-cloth sit low, their eyes be cast 
down. ‘Their garments should be- 
speak their life. Above all let them 
forbear to vex their mistress. 


And whenever they do so, before ever 
they eat or drink, let them make obei- 
sance before her on their knees, down 
to the earth, and saying—Mea culpa— 
and so bear the penance she layeth upon 
them, bowing low. Then never more 


* The Exaltation of the Cross, Sept. 14, called the later, to distinguish it from 
the Invention of the Cross, May 3. 
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shall the anchoress upbraid the maiden 
for that fault, but drive it wholly out of 
her heart. And if any strife ariseth 
between the women, the anchoress shall 
cause them to make obeisance one to the 
other, with bended knee, and one to 
raise up the other, and at last to kiss 
each other; and on each the anchoress 
shall lay some penance, but most on her 
who is most in fault, 

These rules the anchoresses are 
to read to their maidens every week 
till they know them well. They 
are also enjoined to take much care 
of them, and to teach them dili- 
gently to keep their rule, both for 
their sakes and for their own; ‘ but 
gently and lovingly, as becomes the 
teaching of women, loving and 
gentle, and seldom stern. It is 
right that they should both fear and 
love you, but that ever there should 
be more of love than of fear. So 
shall all fare well.” With such 
love-in-fear, every maiden’s heart 
would echo the touching prayer 
which they are to be taught to say 
after every meal, that the Author of 
all good ‘ will give our mistress his 
grace, ever more and more, and 
grant to her and us both to have a 
good ending, and reward all who do 
us good, and be merciful to the 
souls of them that have done us 
good, to the souls of them and of 
all Christians. Amen.’ 

One other companion is allowed 
to inhabit the sacred precincts of 
the sisterhood. Cattle are not for 
anchoresses; they may not trouble 
themselves for cows’ fodder. If 
any one must needs keep a cow, let 
her take good heed that it shall 
neither annoy nor harm any one, 
nor that her own thoughts centre 
too much upon the horned temp- 
tation. But as a rule, ‘ye shall not 
possess any beast, my dear sisters, 
save only a cat,’ Happy puss! 
Demurest of the tabby Pind, as 
befitted the placid dignity of such 
— mistresses, what a life of 

alf-shut eyes and drowsy ease to 
dream away in that quiet cloister! 
What a pet of pets, to be treasured, 
and nursed, and fondled, by those 
most amiable of spinsters! Dare 
we suggest that puss was truly the 
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mother-superior of the house? That 
to her supreme will and pleasure 
everything else gave way? Shall 
we think of the tears that were shed 
for her caprice? Perchance of the 
enance undergone for her sake? 

id Slurry, that saucy scullion-boy, 
ever provoke the wrath of the 
ladies, by teazing her? Mild, we 
are sure, in such case, was the re- 
buke, and easy the atonement im- 
posed by the author of the Ancho- 
resses’ Rule. 


In taking leave of that worthy 
person, we could almost wish our 
own faith allowed us to fulfil his 
parting desire to his disciples:—‘ As 
often as ye read anything in this 
book, greet our Lady with a 
‘Hail, Mary,’ for him who made 
this Rule, and for him who wrote it, 
and took pains about it. Moderate 
enough am I, who ask so little.’ 
We trust that we have at least 
succeeded in giving a favourable 
idea of his practical, gentle, and 
affectionate piety. To our mind a 
pleasant picture rises of that little 
cloister beside the Dorsetshire 
river, paced with tranquil and 
measured tread by those three 
simple ladies and their decent hand- 
maidens, their low-toned speech and 
murmured hymns scarce breaking 
the silence of the narrow walls 
within which their life breathed 
itself away, like the perfume of a 
flower in the wilderness. Alas! in 
the wilderness. Is it prejudice that 
makes us think that such life was 
never meant for any human soul on 
earth, and that st Boren to seek 
it, is to avoid many of the duties, to 
shrink from many of the trials, to 
forego many of the privileges, and 
to neglect many of the virtues 
prescribed to every soul of the 
family of man? Are we un- 
charitable in believing that to 
renounce the joys of the world may 
be to contemn the bounty of the 
Creator? It might seem ungrateful 
to press these questions, when 
but for our good anchoresses of 
Tarent, we had been without the 
pleasure of reading the Rule com- 
posed in their behalf. 

W. D. W. 
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HINCHBROOK. 
By J. C. Jearrrrson, Author of Crewe Rise. 


Cuarter IV.—Harcovrt’s Lreacy. 


N ARION, Helen’s correspondent, 

was her nearest cousin, and 
dearest friend of anything like her 
own age. Next to her father there 
was no one Helen loved so passion- 
ately as Marion Ebrington. 

Marion was the only child of that 
Harcourt Lowe, whose life and 
experiences may be summed up in 
the one ignominious word, ‘debt.’ 
There was no hour of his life, from 
the day when he first went to school 
till the moment of his death, that 
creditors did not .compass him 
round. In his jackets at Eton he 
ran up ‘ticks’ bor lollypops, rum, 
cigars, wine, dogs, gunpowder, 
pistols, and such other necessaries, 
of which Latakia of course was 
one. At college, jewellery, horses, 
costly furniture, and gentlemanly 
luxuries of every possible kind and 
degree, were supplied him by trades- 
men whose terms of business were 
neither cash down, nor cash up. 


The army, and the requisite ex- 
enses for a soldier’s appearance, 
induced Master Harcourt to fly 
kites—an amusement usually ending 


inwoe. The present case was no ex- 
ception to the rule. Over-anxiety 
to keep up appearances ended 
in Harcourt Lowe, Captain in his 
Majesty's Regiment of Dragoon 
Guards, not being allowed to make 
any appearance at all, ontside the 
walls of a well-known debtors’ pri- 
son in an over-the-water locality of 
London. 

The young man’s affairs came to 
a crisis—such was the name he gave 
the climax of his difficulties—in his 
thirty-fifth year; in consequence 
of which, Armitage, always a gene- 
rous fellow—and more especially so 
when family honour was concerned 
—raised a large sum of money on a 
part of the Hinchbrook estate, and 
fiberated his brother. 

The crisis over, Harcourt ran in 
debt again with a speed singularly 
illustrative of his power of self- 
involvement. An elder brother, 
though he gets the estate, is not 
Croesus ; and Armitage for a while 


held off with the feeling, that this 


second scrape ought not to be 
quick remedied by the aid of a 
second party. 

In the meanwhile the desperate 
debtor took steps to retrieve his 
position that brought a blush of 
shame and a tide of wrath to the 
faces and hearts of those who loved 
him best. Unscrupulous gambling, 
and turf conspiracies of an unfor- 
tunately notorious stamp, were the 
sad means he betook himself to— 
but unavailingly. The deliberate 
rogue prospered no better than the 
thoughtless spendthrift. 

Harcourt went abroad, and 
again, after the lapse of a few 
years, he was seen in town, but 
strangely altered. His manly frame 
had lost its elasticity, his face was 
marked with the cruel lines of dissi- 
vation acting on anirritable temper, 
his once gay, reckless eye was lighted 
with little expression but that of 
pain, and his head had become pre- 
maturely gray. The man of forty 
years was a failing one, altered in 
very respect, save in his expensive 
and luxurious habits. 

His name was no longer Lowe, 
but Ebrington. He had also become 
a husband and a father. His wife 
lived with him on no very affec- 
tionate terms. His daughter, little 
Marion, passed long days with a 
nurse in an upper room in a large 
mansion near Hyde Park. 

Hinchbrook was closed to the 
broken army captain, and the lord 
of Hinchbrook forbade his brother’s 
name to be mentioned in his pre- 
sence. 

The displeasure, however, of the 
head of his family did not trouble 
Harcourt. He was fully occupied 
tending his broken health, so as to 
be able to expend with pleasure the 
ample fortune of a foolish woman 
of the lower rank of the middle class, 
who had given her hand—or rather 
her purse—to him. 

Harcourt’s company was by no 
means the most choice, but it was a 
fair imitation of that which he had 
been expelled from. The dinners 
in Sullbiene were attended by men 
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dressed in similar garments to those 
worn by men of fair repute. The 
high-born sharpers and scamps who 
frequented the house were, some of 
them, amusing fellows, who got 
drunk in as good style as the older 
cabinet ministers of the day. Dear 
moralist, I am not painting life as 
it is, but as it was thirty years 
ago. 

Harcourt was popular in his set, 
and what more does a sensible man 
wish for. He sang good comic 
songs, he told good stories of a 
farcical character—perhaps he told 
the same rather too frequently—but 
then he was a prosperous man. A 
judge in Westminster may make 
bad jokes, and have them laughed 
at too. Harcourt’s friends called 
him a good fellow, said he was no 
one’s enemy but his own, and 
roared applause when he asserted 
over his cups, that he had ever 
been a man ‘more sinned against 
than sinning.’ 

The thirty thousand pounds which 
were the source of this festivity came 
to an end. The difference in the 
way we human creatures find cause 
for self-glorification is often deeply 
interesting. Old Ebrington the vic- 
tualler took infinite pride to himself 
for scraping that money together 
during a long and laborious life. 
Harcourt Lowe Ebrington, the old 
man’s son-in-law, thought himself a 
very clever fellow for making it last 
seven years. 

The house in Park-lane was given 
up ; the,contents of the cellars, and 

arcourt’s splendid horses, were 
sold. The reason the newspapers 
assigned for this breaking-up of an 
establishment, was that the owner 
was desirous of travelling. To some 
extent the assertion was true; and 
the gentleman did what he desired, 
and travelled with wife, child, one 
female servant, and a few belongings 
in leather trunks, and a very few 
hundred pounds, to an obscure street 
in Boulogne. 

Lower and lower he fell. 
the end came: 

Harcourt Lowe Ebrington died. 

In a cold, miserable garret, with 
a querulous old wife—old, though 
little more than fifty—paying him 
grudgingly the services she had 
sworn to perform; with an untended, 
uncared-for child, a girl of ten or 


At last 
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twelve years, his daughter—with an 
active brain, with a conscience which 
after years of callousness became, 
on the near approach of death, deli- 
cately sensitive—in such a place, 
and with such companions, the hus- 
band, the father, and theman breathed 
his last. 

Very calm and still he lay on 
the narrow bed, with an upturned 
face, the features of which subsided 
into childlike placidity. Riot, un- 
godly mirth, drinking songs, in- 
trigues, remorse for error, good re- 
solves broken, and bad resolves 
kept—all were at an end; and the 
actor of that fierce life-madness lay 
still with his hands upon his breast, 
held by a quiet that could be felt! 

‘It matters not what name he 
died with,’ said Helen, ‘ he has none 
now.’ 

He had no name 

Of high degree 

For mark of blame, 

Or eulogy. 
A life undone—a vanquished I, 
‘A was’ of poor humanity ! 


Had Armitage looked upon the 
face of that poor hardened sinner, 
that brother-enemy, in his last awful 
rest, he would, I think, have been 
reconciled to his memory. 

Looking on that face softened 
down into gentleness, from which 
every hard line that crime, and 
sorrow for wrong, and the body’s 
suffering had through long years 
marked into it, had vanished, he 
would have recalled the days 
when in life his fallen brother 
was fairer than the beauty of his 
death, and every dark passage of 
his lost life would have been re- 
moved by a merciful and sacred 
flood of light. 

When Harcourt died, leaving to 
his wife and child nothing more 
than that wide, wide estate, which 
has been the subject of cruel con- 
test and litigation ever since man 
has had a history, in which suit 
the poorest beggar leaves his share 
—the wide, wide world—the beg- 
gared widow and luckless orphan 
found their way back to London, 
and sent a petition for aid to Hinch- 
brook. 

The begging letter was sent from 
Hinchbrook back to London to 
Armitage, who happened to be in 
town at the time little Marion Eb- 
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rington and her mother came from 
France to the English capital. 

He so far obeyed the summons 
as to visit a mean hotel in Oxford- 
street, at which his niece and sister- 
in-law were, and there to have an 
interview with the former. 

Mrs. Ebrington he refused to see. 
‘No, by Heaven! he had seen her 
once, and that was enough; never 
again would he let the cursed woman 
into his presence.’ Marion had his 
blood her veins ; she was a Lowe, 
in spite of her mother and her 
father’s shame—her he would see. 
He had no definite idea what he 
ought to do, or intended to do, for 
the child. A general sense of what 
was appropriate—a feeling akin to 
superstition—that he ought at least 
to behave with formal kindness to 
- brother’s child, brought him to 

er. 

Marion was little more than twelve 
years old. 

When her uncle entered the room 
she and her mother inhabited, she 
was sitting in a brown study on an 
untidy bed, looking down at the 
noisy and confused traffic of Oxford- 
street. 

Her light brown hair had either 
not been brushed that morning, or 
had profited little by the operation. 
The surface of the ringlets had a 
dry dusty tinge not unlike Scotch 
snuff. ene of tears, like snail’s 
trails, ran over her round and ruddy 
cheeks. Her attire was in every 
article too small for her by three 
years’ growth—faded finery. The 
dress she wore had, in the first in- 
stance, cost money enough, but it 
was short for her present age, and 
displayed old silk stockings darned 
with cotton, which, like the dingy 
blue dress, were far from clean. 

Marion’s thoughts had not been 
resting that morning on herwretched 
attire—her tears had been flowing 
for more important subjects. Yet 
when she saw her grand, command- 
ing uncle standing at the door of 
the apartment, and she rose hur- 
riedly to greet him, she recollected 
the unseemliness of her appearance, 
how untidy, how dirty, ioe stupid 
she was; and shame and confusion 
made burning blushes, and still 
hotter tears overpower her. 

Armitage was full of distrust on 
the present occasion. His generous 
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impulse to take his niece to his 
arms was checked by a fear that 
‘the child of the old baggage, her 
mother, was playing off the arts of 
a — upon him.’ 

t was very curious to notice how 
Armitage persisted in regarding the 
woman his brother had ruined as 
the artful and abandoned seducer 
of his brother. 

You know, she was a licensed 
victualler’s daughter. 

The uncle sat down on a broken 
chair and took the child’s hand. 
She thought his touch a kind one; 
at least, it was not a harsh buffet, 
the kind of touch poor Marion was 
more used to than any other. 

* Well, Miss Marion, what were 
you thinking about when I found 
you with your head down on the 
yindow-sill ? 

It required an effort to enable 
poor Marion to answer. At last 
the words came. 

* How I should keep myself from 
starving.’ 

‘And how do you think you can 
manage that?’ 

Little Marion’s heart almost 
choked her as she hurried out a re- 
sponse, to the effect that she did not 
know anything she was fit for. 

‘Then you would like to work 
and be a good woman?’ Armitage 
asked. 

He was startled by the girl’s 
earnestness. 

Marion opened her eyes with 
wonder at her uncle thinking it 
worth while to ask such a strange 

uestion. ‘Of course she should 
like to work, and be a good woman.’ 

‘ Have you ever been taught any 
thing? You used to have a gover- 
ness, I suppose? What do you 
know ?” 

‘I know nothing, uncle,—how 
should I? [have never been taught, 
at least, not since I was quite a 
little child. Once I could play a 
little on the piano, and I knew a 
little geogra ie, and history of 
England, and my catechism and 
Bible ; but I have forgotten every- 
thing—I don’t know anything.’ 

She became at this point quite 
passionate with grief, and repeated 
‘I don’t know anything’ with an 
earnestness at the same time so 
affecting and comical, that Armi- 
tage’s eye became bright with a 
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tear, while his lip trembled with a 
smile. 

* So you don’t know anything ?” 

‘Indeed I don’t, uncle; I want 
to be taught; I wish I had been 
taught; I would do anything if I 
was taught how to do it.’ 

Unconsciously she had touched 
the right chord of her uncle’s heart. 

‘ Poor child, that old baggage of 
a woman, her mother, is unkind to 
her! But my niece, a child with 
Hinchbrook blood in her veins, 
shall not be domineered over by a 
—by a—by an old hell-cat.’ Thus 
thought kind-hearted Armitage to 
himself. 

‘ There, there, little one, dry your 
eyes,’ he said tenderly, taking her 
as he spoke to sit on his knee and 
kissing her. ‘Uncle Armitage will 
take care of you; you shall not beg 
in the streets, but be taught how 
to be a good girl.’ 

Marion’s tears quickly disap- 
peared, and in a few minutes, 


scarcely knowing what she said— 
she was so perfectly astonished at 
all that had taken place—she was 
talking away most confidingly to 


her new friend. 

‘I wish, uncle, I was your little 
girl; you are so different from what 
I had expected, and so different 
from what I have been accustomed 
to. Have you any little girl, uncle 
Armitage ?’ 

As she put the question, Marion 
looked up into her uncle’s face with 
an unusually felicitous expression. 

In spite of the denies of the 
child’s Mair and dress, and the dirt 
on her face, Armitage was fully sen- 
sible of the rare beauty of the fea- 
tures beneath his gaze, and their 
beauty reminded him of his own 
little Helen, then in her eighth 
year. 

‘Yes, Marion, I have a little 
girl, and one of these days you shall 
come and see her, and stay with 
her. But one thing you can surely 
do with that musical voice, you can 
sing ?” 

* Yes, uncle Armitage, I can sing, 
I often do it to amuse myself,’ 
Marion replied demurely. 

‘Come, you mayn’t forget your 
accomplishments. Give me a spe- 
cimen of what you can do; now 
then.’ 

‘ What kind of song would you 
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like, uncle Armitage? I know 
‘Gaily the Troubadour,’ and ‘ Weel 
may the keel row,’ and ‘ Over the 
water to Charlie,’ and ‘Hey! for 
the bonnets of bonny Dundee,’ and 
some others. Do you like these?’ 

With no slight amusement at his 
niece’s stock of songs, Armitage 
selected ‘Hey! for the bonnets of 
bonny Dundee.’ 

Marion’s voice was rich, powerful, 
and expressive. She liked the song, 
too; her eyes brightened wit 
ardour. 

Armitage was won over, and fired 
with enthusiasm by the song. He 
began as the critic, and ended the 
applauding performer, lending his 
deep voice to make the chorus 
sound forth in fitting contrast of 
harmony to the notes of little 
Marion's voice. 


CHapTER V. 
AT SCHOOL. 


Arrangements were soon made 
which placed Marion in a school at 
Bath. Mrs. Ebrington, who had 
not a single creature of her own 
blood to whom she could fly in her 
trouble for support, received a small 
weekly pension from her brother-in- 
law. This however was not granted 
to her without a promise that she 
would reside in London, never inter- 
fere in the education of her daughter, 
nor disturb the harmony of Hinch- 
brook with her presence. 

A change now came over Marion’s 
life without and within, pleasurable 
for the most part, and beneficial in 
the main. She was removed from 
the degrading coarseness of poverty, 
and placed within the refining in- 
fluences of pure feminine society. 
Confusion tien peared from her 
mind, to give saad to the calmness 
of delight which ever follows a suc- 
cessful effort to set ourselves aright. 

She did not at one step quit a 
dark land of discomfort a enter a 
home of continual pleasure. The 
case was far otherwise. She was 
indeed removed from the reach of 
those daily vulgarities at which she 
had unconsciously sickened, and was 
once more surrounded by the same 
luxuries as her first nursery had 
known. She was no longer subject 
to the capricious severity of a mother 
possessed of only the very commonest 
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sensibilities, and was for the first 
time of her life subject to no re- 
straint that was not judicious. But 
Marion —fully as she appreciated 
the advantages of her altered con- 
dition—was at first far from happy. 

The school she was sent to was 
reigned over by three ladies of sur- 
passing excellence of disposition, 
rare accomplishments, and unusual 
attractions, personal, intellectual, 
and otherwise, in their respective 
departments. They were the Misses 
Londeshorough: Miss Londes- 
borough, the eldest, whose Christian 
name, if she had any, was known 
only to most intimate and favoured 
friends; Miss Mirabel Londes- 
borough; Miss Grace Londes- 
borough. 

Miss Londesborough was allowed 
to have wonderful intelligence and 
fascinating softness of manner, and 
to be generally erudite. She was 
eminently feminine — rather too 
much so to the taste of some people. 
In the school routine she took the 

eneral information and higher 

nglish classes. The plan of 
instruction was this: a chapter 
of history was read, or a page 
of poetry recited by the children ; 
this done, Miss Londesborough 
lectured, discoursed, examined, and 
enlarged on the chapter of history 
or page of poetry; she developed 
the subject and her pupils’ intel- 
ligences at the same time. 

Those developments were really 
wonderful. Perhaps they were open 
to the censure that Hazlitt passed 
on Coleridge’s talk, of starting with- 
out premises and leaving off without 
a conclusion. Still they were extra- 
ordinary examples of enlarging on 
atopic. Miss Londesborough took 
such an extensive range in those 
exercitations! There was no limit 
to her capacity for bringing remote 
things of time or space together. 
She connected the antipodes; and 
whenever she was inclined to pass 
from one subject to another, remote 
beyond the possibility of being 
made to approximate to the matter 
in hand, she, with prompt decision, 
leapt over the hiatus, carrying her 
companions with her. 

The sixth class—the highest class 
in the school—confessed themselves 
unable to fathom the depths of 
their instructor’s understanding. No 
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wonder! Miss Londesborough was 
a remarkable instance of what a 
human mind may accomplish with 
the aid of an Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, and the Edinburgh Review 
taken regularly from the beginning. 

As Miss Londesborough was a 
woman of mind and intensely femi- 
nine sentiment, so was Miss Mirabel 
Londesborough of high repute for 
intelligerice and energy. 

She was a decided person, and 
did the rough work of the esta- 
blishment. While Miss Londes- 
borough was keeping things smooth 
in the school-room, and listening 
to callers in the drawing-room, 
Miss Mirabel made grand reviews 
of the kitchen, reprimanded the 
cook, scolded the meat for being 
short weight, and reproved the 
milk for not coming at the right 
time. 

‘What my poor sister would do 
without me I cannot fancy,’ Miss 
Mirabel used to say to herself and 
bosom friend, the German governess, 
whom she had converted from Papal 
darkness to our pure and apostolic 
Protestant church. ‘She is truly 
amiable, accomplished, refined; she 
is my sister! But she has no 
energy.’ 

‘But then, Miss Mirabel, you 
have enough to make up for the 
deficiency of it in your sister, and 
moreover your air is so distin- 
guished!’ the German governess 
would say. 

It was adroit flattery. If Miss 
Mirabel valued herself on anything 
more than intelligence and energy, 
it was her air, which «was distin- 
guished in acertainsense. She was 
a courageous horsewoman, always 
accompanying the riding party of 
girls. Her execution on horseback, 
on the harp, and on the piano—her 
singing (at the time of which I am 
speaking she was forty years old)— 
her modern languages —were all 
justly subjects of self-gratulation ; 

ut her style was the chief source of 
her inner satisfaction. 

She used to wear a striking 
head-dress of crimson silk, pos- 
sessed of the principal charac- 
teristics of a turban and a plume— 
the Eastern majesty of the one, 
and the waving grace of the other. 
I defy any one to look at such a 
head-dress and remove his glance 
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immediately to another object; 
he will feel himself compelled to 
gaze on still, as he would on a 
rattlesnake. Everybody who came 
within the range of Miss Mirabel 
found this out; every one was 
arrested’ by that crimson drapery, 
and every one gave it a prolonged 
stare. The wearer always thought 
it was her style that attracted ob- 
servation. 

She was truly queenlike, both in 

rsonal appearance and attributes. 
Ihe girls regarded her with awe. 
For Miss Londesborough they had 
a tender, childlike affection; for 
Miss Mirabel they had a reverence 
slightly tinetured by fear. The 
latter lady did the scolding of the 
schoolroom. She would quell a re- 
bellious child with a glance that 
struck consternation to the culprit’s 
soul, and made her companions feel 
how guilty a thing the culprit was. 
Her voice of displeasure, though it 
was never raised to a vulgar height 
—for Mirabel was a gentlewoman— 
was tremendous. iss Londes- 
borough was in the habit of express- 
ing her anger in the language of 
sadness. ‘This is very sad—very 
sad!’ she used to say, in a low, 
tremulous voice; and it had a 
more lasting effect than Miss 
Mirabel’s grand declamations. 

The third of these sisters, Grace, 
was at least ten years younger than 
the younger of her elder sisters. In 
their eyes she was a juvenile crea- 
ture, whose interests, matrimonial 
and otherwise, were to be guarded 
by them with the greatest care. 
They both lavished the riches of 
their far-from-despicable love on 
this object of their united care. 
They declared her to have ra 
quality they themselves most prize 

iss Londesborough thought Grace 
was so essentially feminine, and of 
such correct taste in literature and 
art, more especially water-colours. 
Mirabel esteemed her younger sis- 
ter’s decision of character and dignity 
of bearing scarcely less than she did 
her own. ‘She was young’—(i.e., 
thirty years of age)—‘but when 
she reached middle age, she would 
be imposing indeed!’ Mirabel used 
to give it as her opinion. 

Grace had no commercial share in 
her sister's college, nor was she a 
pupil, though she had been one till 
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the close of her thirtieth year, when 
the discovery of a few first grey 
hairs in her cone ringletssuggested 
the propriety of her not taking her 
lace any longer in the classes. 
rom the age of ten years she had 
been kept youthful. Her sisters 
had rather restrained her social de- 
velopment than urged it to prema- 
ture bloom. Their enemies said the 
two eldest sisters had for their ob- 
ject in this plan, the inducing 
strangers to believe in them as wo- 
men of tender years. Judge noone 
—not even your enemies—surely 
not the Miss Londesborough’s foes ! 
Anyhow, Grace was in all minor 
points—not intellectual ones—kept 
several years behind her peers. 

Miss Londesborough and Mira- 
bel were ambitious of Grace’s mak- 
ing a good match—not a mere 
monied one, but an aristocratic alli- 
ance. They had some reasonable 
foundation for their hopes, though 
they were never fulfilled. The best 
society of Bath was open to them. 
At the assemblies and balls they 
always appeared with a good set. 
They were regarded as features of 
Bath, and recognised as ladies of 
position; a halo of glory was 
around them by reason of the 
high character of their relatives. 
No place where English fashion 
made its appearance could be men- 
tioned where there was not a con- 
nexion, near or remote, of these dis- 
tinguished ladies. They were secure 
of an uncle amongst the better 
hangers-on of the Ministry, what- 
ever side was in: at most foreign 
courts a beardless relative of theirs 
figured as an attaché to the embassy. 
Their pupils were, many of them, of 
the highest noble families of the 
kingdom. The Misses Londesbo- 
rough were not looked on as mere 
schoolmistresses. The grandest of 
the Bath grandees were courteous 
to them. 

The principals of the establish- 
ments competing with Minerva Park 
I doubt not, regarded these most 
favoured ladies of their order 
with feelings not altogether Chris- 
tian. 

Life in Minerva Park was most 
decorous and polite—it would not 
be undue to say much more in its 
praise. Many points there were in 
it which were fit game for a satirical 
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shot; there was something of osten- 
tation in the way that carriage and 
the milk-white horses belonging to 
the establishment were made to 
figure about Atheneum Crescent, 
before dashing into the park, for the 
young ladies to practise getting 
into, and alighting from, a carriage 
gracefully, two necessary points in 
an English gentlewoman’s educa- 
tion. The everlasting adoration the 
girls paid the high priestesses of 
their temple, by low courtesies made 
at all possible inappropriate mo- 
ments, by low murmurs of adulatory 
assent when those gifted beings 
enunciated a sentiment, by the deep 
homage of supplicating eyes, was a 
point open to the ridicule of those 
not under the immediate influence 
of the genius loci. The many ample 
causes throughout the school for 
the perfect satisfaction with which 
the Miss Londesboroughs regarded 
themselves and their own doings, 


made a sarcastic observer (say the 
pert brother of one of the noviciates 


of the holy order) exclaim, ‘ Well, if 
I wanted to persuade myself I was 
something better than the rest of 
mankind, I would dress myself in 
woman’s guise and become the head 
of a fashionable boarding-school for 
young ladies.’ 

All this is very true; yet below 
and above the approaches to absur- 
dity, the rule of life in Minerva 
Park was beautiful. The almost 
unbroken harmony, the never-fail- 
ing purity of intention, and true 
simplicity which pervaded the move- 
ments of thirty good little girls, and 
some half-score not less good wo- 
men, were remarkable. 

The slight restraints, the infini- 
tesimal corrections, the imaginary re- 
wards which were sufficient to direct 
and stimulate the thoughts of the 
whole college would appear only part 
of a fairy vision if they were told to 
an Etonlad. Ifthe extreme punish- 
ment of a black mark entered in a 
book as a memorial for all future 
time of the depravity of her whose 
name was written against it (this 
was the direst provision of the Mi- 
nerva Park penal code), were pro- 
nounced on Gertrude, she would 
fall, with tears, at the knees of Miss 
Mirabel, and supplicate that the 
ignominy might, in mercy, not come 
upon her. When Miss Mirabel, in 
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clear, indignant tones, disapproved 
of Helen’s scales, or Amelia’s holi- 
day piece, all who heard went softly 
for the rest of the day. When Miss 
Londesborough said ‘this is sad— 
very, very sad!’ the whole school 
was reduced to contrition. 

How differently are matters con- 
ducted at a public school for boys. 

But grateful as the change of life 
was in most respects, and beneficial 
as it was in every particular, Marion 
found at first many sources of dis- 
comfort and trial. 

The period during which she had 
been sunk in poverty had been so 
long that she had not only forgotten 
the little book learning she had 
acquired in the nursery, but also 
had lost, in many respects, the 
habits of demeanour and thought 
belonging to refinement. 

Of this she was painfully sensi- 
tive, and her stung pride increased 
the difficulty under which she la- 
boured. For along time she was 
reminded by something at every 
turn that - was unlike her com- 
panions, and when at last she had 
acquired a certain amount of ease, 
the painful consciousness would re- 
turn with renewed force that there 
was a black story in her history that 
might not be told—a secret that it 
was only natural for her to regard 
with nervous delicacy, and pardon- 
able in her to reflect on with emo- 
tions similar to those of shame. 

Armitage; bidding the child fare- 
well, cautioned her not to let her 
schoolmates into her confidence 
with regard to her painful experi- 
ences immediately prior to her 
father’s death. The kindly-inten- 
tioned injunction was perhaps un- 
necessary, for instinctively Marion 
would have veiled from the observa- 
tion of others what she regarded as 
her own disgrace. It had however 
this effect—it made inclination take 
the form of duty, and effectually 
sealed Marion’s lips, when otherwise 
she might have sought sympathy 
from a playfellow. 

On the letter-writing evening, 
after having signed and sealed their 
correspondence, the children, with 
no formidable tasks to prepare for the 
morrow, assembled in little knots to 
gossip of home interests, and to 
romance on all that was most lovely 
of their dear homes. Lady Alicia 
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Brilliantine — the darling of the 
school, by reason of her beautiful 
complexion, and golden locks, and 
never-failing vivacity—would make 
her quick silvery voice tell the 
splendours of a féte she had attended 
on some occasion with her aunt. 
This story would be succeeded by a 
somewhat boastful account by Nelly 
Ravenbridge, the great capitalist 
Ravenbridge’s heiress, of a yet more 
splendid féte, given in her father’s 
park in Leicestershire. These daz- 
zling narrations would perhaps be 
followed by an elder girl, of a 
thoughtful and tender aspect, ex- 
pressing a distaste for fine doings, 
and then saying what she did last 
Christmas holidays—how, when her 
sisters and brother went to a far- 
famed ball at a duke’s mansion in 
London, she spent the hours by the 
bed-side of an invalid cousin who 
was too ill to rise from her couch, 
and too restless to sleep; and then 
the speaker would go on to state to 
a deeply-interested audience how 
- that invalid had been in her 
ife, and how happy she was at her 
death—for she dod 

To these and such-like stories 
Marion listened covetingly. What 
would she not have given to be able 
to draw a picture of a happy home 
fireside—no matter how humble, so 
long as it was a home, and a happy 
one—and with honesty to tell her 
friends it was hers? How rich a 
joy could she but have sketched a 
gentle lady of attractive exterior, 
and have said, ‘ That’s what my 
mamma is like!’ 

These feelings lasted long after 
she had outgrown the first awk- 
wardness of coming an untaught 
child into the society of more for- 
tunate girls. A sense of desolation 
—a willingness to change her destiny 
—her fate—her lot—anything so 
long as she was not so wicked as to 
name God’s name ungratefully — 
with cruel injustice had to be strug- 
gled against, long after the days 
when keen self-contempt for not 
being able to talk French fluently, 
or for inability to master those eas 
baby exercises on the piano which 
girls half her age, mere chits, had 
mastered, or for being awkward, or 
vulgar, or stupid, first ceased to 
plunge her into violent weeping fits 
and passionate sobbing paroxysms. 
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Excessive demonstration of grief 
was one of the principal charac- 
teristics of my little friend. The 
other children, although they had 
immense affection for her, spoke of 
her temper as something terrible 
and altogether unaccountable. 

There was one point in her cha- 
racter to the full as remarkable as 
the foregoing one, and that was 
the determination with which she 
struggled against her temper. I do 
not say the determination she dis- 
played, for the contest was entered 
into without any declaration of her 
intention. Little Marion recognised 
the devil within, looked well at it, 
took its dimensions as far as she 
was able, and said to herself—to 
herself, and no one else—‘I'll 
conquer it.’ 

The deliberation with which she 
made this resolution, and the fixed- 
ness of purpose and solitary strife 
with which she carried it out are a 
good exemplification of the organi- 
zation of her mind and the general 
course of her life 

She was a rare instance of the 
presence of many unlovely tenden- 
cies ina mind of which the domi- 
nating impulses were womanly, and 
also of calm judgment in self- 
examination, and of unflinching for- 
titude in receiving and acting 
upon the decisions of that judg- 
ment. 

This is my heart’s choice in 
human nature. If you hear of angel 
beings who never did wrong, be sure 
they have done little actual good. Be- 
lieve, or you will be much mistaken, 
there are beings the flow of whose life 
is equable throughout, who never 
experience a gust of violence—who 
are serene! Don’t despise those 
serene people, they did not make 
themselves. But if you admire 
them for the sake of that — 
given them in the cradle, and call 
absence of evil by the name of vir- 
tue, know that between absence of 
ill and presence of good in the 
human mind there is a gap as 
wide as there is between man anda 
sponge. 

Marion was a weak, erring mor- 
tal, therefore love her. She strove 
to be that pure thing the divine 
within us can imagine, therefore 
have high regard for her. Without 
tumultuous proclamation or any 
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loud noise in the public ways of 
men, she strove her very best; there- 
fore look within, and then from 
within at her, and respect her! 


Cuarter VI. 
A YOUNG LADY’S ROMANCE. 


Do not let the concluding obser- 
vations of the last chapter preoccupy 
your mind so as to exclude any obser- 
vation made in this one which may at 
firstsightseematvariance withthem. 

Do not idealize Marion. Espe- 
cially refrain from putting either 
her mind or her exterior in the 
garb of any existing sect of re- 
ligionists. A quaker lady on her 
way to meeting bears as much re- 
semblance to a London belle in an 
opera box as would any good young 
lady you could compose of Mrs. 
Fry and Mr. Simeon materials bear 
to Marion Ebrington. 

In face, figure, bearing—if you 
are painting = as she was at the 
end of her eighteenth year, when 
she was said to have finished her 
education—she answers your most 
gallant conceptions. 

Her oval face is ornamented by 
thin, classical features, arched brows 
delicately lined, small mouth with 
very pink lips, chin pointed and 
rather prominent, with a slight ten- 
dency to a dimple at the bottom, 
and a complexion of admirable 
freshness which deepens into an 
almost ruddy brightness at the 
centre of the round cheek. Her 
eyes are dark brown, and her hair, 
which is dressed in luxuriant ring- 
lets in front and is turned up be- 
hind to display a thin white neck, 
is of the same rich colour as her 
eyes. She is tall, but has by no 
means the effect of great height. 
At first sight people are inclined to 
call her little, for the accuracy of 
her make and costume gives her an 
air of natty compactness. 

The most prevailing expression of 
her countenance is that of geniality 
of temperament —a lively enjoy- 
ment of all people and objects 
around her, and a willingness that 
other people should share her en- 
joyment. In conversation an arch 
merriment flows from her laughing 
eyes. When addressed earnestly 
she responds with a like warmth, 
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and shows a clear, quick under- 
standing, that leads unhesitatingly 
and without the delay of delibera- 
tion to wise action. 

Beyond the range of school les- 
sons, in which she is proficient, she 
knows, and needs to know, little. 
A genius for music, which has 
been judiciously cultivated, has 
raised the tone of her mind to 
exquisite sensibility and likewise 
strength of feeling. 

She has thought much on high 
subjects, but of this as well as of 
her love for such exalted contem- 
plation she is unconscious. Of much 
on which many English girls pour 
forth their warmest adoration she is 
altogether careless, more from the 
nature of her education than from 
any other reason. 

er theology is of her own heart, 
not placed upon it by any foreign 
pre. The tone of Miss Londes- 
porough’s school was far removed 
from passionate devotion to sacred 
things ; it was denominated by some 
as irreligious. Truth to tall, the 
life on that point was as it is in most 
families of our upper English life, 
decorous, but by no means enthu- 
siastic. Enthusiasm is a mark of 
low breeding; in Minerva Park 
there was nothing low bred. 

There were daily prayers, read 
from a book of family devotion, 
which was written by a bishop of 
the established church, in the school. 
In due order the girls went to church 
twice on a Sunday, were instructed 
in the catechism, and were con- 
firmed. But it was a course they 
did not comprehend, they did not 
care to comprehend, and which no 
one cared they should care to com- 
prehend. The inmates of the Mi- 
nerva Park mansion passed from 
their harp strings, and modern lan- 
guages, and dancing steps under 
the high arches of the church they 
attended, and returned, after the 
service was concluded, pure, and 
calm,and lady-like,as they came out, 
but not otherwise affected than they 
were by a promenade on a week-day. 

But in Marion, as also in several 
of her guileless companions, the 
religious sentiment had been ap- 
aoa to, cherished, strengthened, 
and formed by other means than 
the pomp of surpliced forms, the 
sombre grandeur of church aisles, 
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and the solemn voices of priests. 
The beautiful in nature, in art, in 
thought, had been happily placed 
before her clear satallligenes and 
had effected more than mere grati- 
fication of the taste. Music had 
combined the shifting images of 
outward things that continually rose 
and passed over her brain, like 
figures over a magic mirror, into 
one calm scene of harmony. Her 
feeling had been so cultivated, 
and the rules of action, which, 
rising from the unvexed wisdom of 
the heart, presided over her life, 
were so pure, so simple, so noiseless 
in their operation, that she never 
faltered in doubt which of many 
ways to take, but without regarding, 
often without knowing the very 
existence of, any divergencies, kept 
right on in the one true path. 

She was the creature of the logic 
of the heart. The heart, like the 
head, may be at fault sometimes. 
When it was so, she failed. 

Such was the girl that came to 
greet her uncle Armitage with a 
quick step, a face flushed with joy, 
and a throbbing heart, in the grand 
drawing-room of Minerva Park, on 
her eighteenth birthday. 

‘What a change in two years!’ 
cried Armitage. 

He had not seen his niece for that 
time. 

Marion had a spray of blue 
flowers over her dark hair. One of 
the younger children of the school 
had put it there, and Marion, in 
her haste to see her uncle, had for- 
gotten to remove it. 

‘Not a change for the worse,’ 
she said, repeating her kiss to Armi- 
tage. And you are altered too, 
uncle.’ 

Armitage retorted her question, 
‘Not a change for the worse P’ and 
added, with a cheery laugh, ‘you 
are looking at my grey head: ah, 
the snow is falling fast on it.’ 

‘And long before the winter, 
uncle. But, thank Heaven, you are 
not aged in other respects.’ 

‘I can’t return the compliment: 
you are aged indeed; you have 
grown from a child into a woman, 
and—’ he paused for an instant or 
two, while he took an admiring gaze 
at the beautiful creature Sehioe him 
—‘a beautiful woman too !—a very 
lovely woman !’ 
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There was great earnestness in 
his manner. 

The frank compliment heightened 
the colour of the beauty’s face. 

‘Do you think me like papa?’ 

A cloud passed over Eemiinasle 
brow. 

‘Your father was like my family,’ 
he said, somewhat sternly ; ‘ an 
was just comparing your face with 
my weather-beaten one in the mir- 
ror. You have your answer b 
looking there. Your father and 
were wonderfully alike.’ 

‘Is Helen like you?’ 

. The light returned to Armitage’s 
ace. 

‘They say so when they want to 
put me in a good humour, and I'll 
pay youa compliment now which 
one day you will learn how to prize. 
You are strangely like Helen, for a 
dark girl; you are a daughter of the 
South, she is a fair-haired child of 
the North.’ 

There was a silence of some dura- 
tion. 

‘It’s about Helen that I want to 
speak to you, Marion,’ Armitage 
resumed. ‘Do you remember a 
promise I made you when you were 
a very little girl, that you should 
one day see my own darling ?” 

‘Well, uncle?’ Marion 
quickly. 

* Will you come now and pay her 
a long visit, be her kind friend, and 
cheer your uncle’s home? We 
lead a quiet life at Hinchbrook, but 
you cannot object to that.’ 

Armitage meant this invitation 
to be everything that was kind, as 
indeed it was. 

‘The invitation has come at last. 
I was almost afraid you had for. 
gotten your promise, but I do thank 
you for it.’ 

‘Have I forgotten any promises 
to you, that you thought I meant to 
leave this unfulfilled?’ Armitage 
replied, not slightly surprised at the 
manner with which his invitation 
was accepted. 

Marion was checked in something 
akin to anger by the appeal. 

‘Never, uncle! You know as 
well as I can tell you what I should 
have been had I not found a friend 
in you.’ 

‘You do not seem cordially 

leased with a prospect of a visit to 
inchbrook.’ 


said 
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A flush which had come to Ma- 
rion’s cheek, and had just subsided, 
returned. 

‘I hardly understand, dear uncle, 
what Ihave to thank you for; your 
kindness has been very great to 
me, but—’ 

‘You have to thank me for 
nothing. It is I who come here 
asking a favour of you; will you 
now come, and live with my Helen 
for ever ?’ 

‘T cannot, uncle,’ Marion answer- 
ed, starting back—‘ you forget—’ 

A painful expression of intelli- 
gence shot across Armitage’s face. 

‘You would prefer living with 
your mother? Good!’ he exclaimed 
passionately. ‘ I had forgotten her.’ 

‘I would prefer earning my own 
living to sharing a home my mother 
may not enter. Whom do you 
think you are talking to, uncle, 
that you forget my mother when 
making a proposition to me? A 
foolish girl, who would rather gra- 
tify her pride of independence than 
accept a home befitting her rank 
and education? Say it if you feel 
it. But now, ue I will tell 
you all I feel; you may charge 
me with ungrateful language now, 
but that I care not for, since you 
shall never say I have acted un- 
gratefully, my life shall be one of 
thanks to you for your protection. 
I will tell you all 1 feel. You pro- 
mised to make me Helen’s friend 
years ago, and now you come 
to fulfil your promise, after you 
have satisfied yourself that I am 
fit to know your child—that I 
am not a creature calculated to 
debase others, although I am the 
child of a tradesman’s daughter ; 
and you fulfil it in this way, ‘Come 
and lead a life of ease with my 
daughter, and forget your mother, 
as I myself have forgotten her ;’ and 
this I feel to be mean, unworthy of 
you—and I reject your further help. 
Much as I have longed to know 
my cousin Helen, to have some 
one of my own age and sex with 
whom to claim kindred, I reject 
your offer.’ 

Armitage waited patiently till 
this harangue was concluded. The 
girl’s indignant air added a hundred- 
fold to her beauty, and called forth 
his admiration. 


‘Marion!’ he exclaimed, ‘you 
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have the generous temper of your 
father’s blood.’ 

‘Of my mother’s, I tell you.’ 

‘ Well, well, as you like, my dar- 
ling,’ Armitage said, with an ani- 
mated smile. ‘But do exempt me 
from any intention to wound your 
feelings. [have been very thought- 
less of them, and you are right, 
Marion, for telling me so. ou 
are a fine-hearted, noble girl, and 
I thank you for your courage. I 
am proud of you. Come, you can 
forgive your uncle this ?’ 

Marion threw herself into his 
arms with an entreaty to be forgiven 
for her foolish anger. 

The reconciliation was perfect. 

Armitage resumed. ‘You are 
oe right, my dear girl, to choose 
or yourself—you are a woman in 
age, and wellable to act a woman’s 
emis but can’t you come and be 

Telen’s governess? The darling is 
terribly in need of society as well 
as instruction. Come at least for a 
visit of a few weeks, and then see 
if in character of governess you 
cannot feel it right to stay for a 
longer time.’ 

But Marion was firm. 

‘Let me put aplan before you. I 
have already made some arrange- 
ments for myself which I think may 
suit yours. Some weeks since I let 
Miss Londesborough (you do not 
know, dear uncle, what a good 
woman she is!) into my confidence 
about my real position in life, and 
my determination to do something 
to support myself and mamma.’ 

Armitage started, for this was the 
first announcement Marion had 
made to him of her intention. 

He was about to assure her that 
his purse was hers wherever she 
wished to live, but the recollection 
of the generous pride she had just 
exhibited restrained him. 

‘ After talking it over, uncle, Miss 
Londesborough and Miss Mirabel 
proposed that I should be the music 
governess here for a short time, till 
1 get experience in teaching —an 
offer I mean to accept. Now, uncle, 
why not send Helen here to school 
for a short time, till she has derived 
benefit from the society of others of 
her own years? You sce, I shall be 
a capital friend for her. Now, dear 
uncle, wont you say ‘yes’ to this 
scheme ?” 
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Armitage was much gratified at 
the facility with which his beautiful 
ward laid aside her incensed feel- 
ings, and made her petition for the 
society of Helen which she had only 
a few minutes before angrily re- 
jected. 

The plan was acted upon. 

Helen was placed under the sole 
direction of her cousin Marion at 
school, and the lively child, imme- 
diately adapting herself to her new 
position, and getting all the fun out 
of it she could, began by giving her 
cousin the grave title of aunt. The 
dignity of this title Marion insisted 
on when Helen had ceased to be her 


ae 
elen’s love for her cousin was 
from the first as warm as her 
affectionate temperament would 
have led one to expect it would be, 
and it never diminished in ardour. 

Their friendship began in the old 
hall in Hinchbrook. 

It was thus :— 

A carriage whirls rapidly up the 
ark road to the tower. Imme- 

iately it stops at the door, Armi- 
tage, in all the excitement of re- 
turning to his home after a sojourn 
in the metropolis, springs to the 
ground, and after assisting a lady 
to alight, leads her into his house, 
crying out loudly, ‘ Here, Helen— 
child: come, Helen, here is your 
cousin come to see you.’ 

A golden-haired, delicate girl 

uickly answers this greeting, and 
throws herself into Armitage’s arms. 

The father fondly returns the 
embrace. ‘But, Helen, you may 
not expend all your cordial welcome 
on me; see, your cousin Marion.’ 

Helen thus admonished, turns to 
Marion, who is standing in the 
hall. Her travelling hood has fallen 
backwards, leaving to the view her 
rich but disordered curls of glossy 
brown. Helen looks wistfully at 


Marion’s handsome face; she is 


rather surprised to find her cousin 
so old, and is slightly disappointed 
at the discovery. She looks again 
with timid inquiry in her eye. 
Marion holds out her arms. Some- 
thing in the beautiful stranger has 
won Helen, and she accepts the 
proffered embrace. 

‘You will love me, Helen?’ 
Marion exclaims. ‘Say you will.’ 

Helen givestherequiredassurance. 


Meeting of the Cousins. 
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Thus be their friendship—it 
ended in this world one night in 
one of the lofty chambers over the 
great hall which saw its birth. 

The summer holiday of Helen and 
her aunt, in that memorable year of 
our first visiting Hinchbrook, passed 
as gladly as such holidays are wont 
to pass, and even as happily as 
Helen anticipated they would. 

It was a bright passage in the life 
of both. 

They had much to impart to each 
other, for they had not met for four 
years—ever since Helen returned 
to Hinchbrook from her friends at 
Bath, and Marion began life on her 
own account, as a teacher of music 
and singing in London. 

The important transactions of old 
school-friends—for the most part, 
their love disappointments and suc- 
cesses—had to be discussed. So 
also Helen’s pursuits, and Marion’s 
own interests—more eapneeny her 

eculiar anxiety of the heart. She 

ad been engaged for more than four 
years to a young physician—heroie, 
though of commonplace name. This 
fortunate man, unfortunate only in 
being forced to quit the land of his 
love for a time, was then acting as 
travelling physician to a great man 
of wealth and title, who was making 
an extended tour of Europe and the 
East. 

No wonder the visit was a success- 
ful one. 

When Marion had made fer in- 
teresting confessions, she had to put 
a sounding question to Helen! 
‘Had she seen much gaiety since 
she had left school?’ Helen said 
none. Marion repeated the word 
archly, ‘None?’—Helen coloured, 
but said, with sincerity and earnest- 
ness, ‘None—indeed none—if she 
had, she would have told.’ 

So this matter was all clear. 
Marion’s love was the only love they 
had to talk of. 

Years afterwards, both Marionand 
Helen used to recur to those June 
and July weeks, as amongst the 
happiest they had ever known. 

e will recal one hour of that 
time. : 

It is the morning—verging to noon 
—of one of the hottest days in July. 

The shadiest corner of the garden 
is not cool enough to induce the 
friends to pass the scorching heat of 
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the terrace and lawn to reach it. 
They are sitting in Helen’s morning- 
room, with theintention of passing the 
earlier part of the day in doors, and 
not moving out till the air is cooler. 

There is just enough breeze stir- 
ring to arouse a drowsy melody in the 
£olian harps at the open windows. 

Marion is seated on a capacious 
ottoman, and is engaged with a 
guitar—twisting and untwisting the 
strings, and making trial how much 
it is capable of bearing in the way 
of torture. 

Helen from a sofa, on which she 
lies fanning herself with much os- 
tentatious parade of exhaustion, calls 
languidly to her friend, 

‘Only think, Marion—it isallover! 
—you must leave us to-morrow!’ 

*Ah! little one, is it not hard?’ 
Marion replies in a voice of banter, 
which at the same time ridicules and 
mimics her pet’s lackadaisical tone. 
* Which do you pity most, my dear 
—me or yourself ?’ 

‘I don’t pity any one, Minnie—it 
is too hot to do that or anything 
else! Why don’t you fan yourself, 
dear, and not weary yourself with 
pulling that unfortunate guitar to 
pieces? Isn’t it Indian P—suffoca- 
ting ? — desert-like? Doesn't the 
heat make you thirsty? I declare 
I should like to be a camel, and be 
able to carry a stock of water about 
‘with me.’ 

‘Perhaps I shall be able to join 
in your wish to-morrow, after twelve 
out of the twenty-four hours I have 
to spend in the stage-coach are over 
—but just now I am quite contented.’ 

‘How can you remind me of your 
being dhliged to go?’ 

* You brought up the subject.’ 

* Well, and what if I did, Minsic ; 
don’t be so very sharp with your 
little pet. But you don’t seem to 
be at all sorry about it—you are so 
cheerful—you cannot know what 
a difference it will make to me. 
There will be nothing for me to do 
when you are gone, but to mope— 
mope—mope. Papa, I know, will 
have an attack of the gout—and 
mamma—well, I don’t know what 
will befal her—I suppose the cream- 
cheeses won't turn out properly, or 
a lot of champagne will tumble 
down, shelf and all, in the cellars, 
as was the case yesterday; every- 
one will miss you.’ 
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‘And wish me back again? 
Come, pet, pay me a compliment.’ 

‘Of course they will; and why 
you can’t make up your mind to 
stop, I can’t make out. You talk 
about doing good in the world— 
surely Hinchbrook is not out of the 
world, and there is plenty of room 
for good to be done in it. I am 
sure I, for one, want to be im- 
proved. Work? You take a plea- 
sure—I believe a malicious pleasure 
—because I am not strong enough 
to toil as they say little girls of ten 
years old do in the factories; you 
take a pleasure in talking about 
work; why can’t you be like other 
peaple, and do nothing ?’ 

e strings are all, at last, at the 
right tension. Marion strikes her 
fingers across them, in careless de- 
fiance of the possibility of their 
making an unmusical sound, fall 
how they may. 

‘Oh! do answer me, Minnie,’ 
Helen exclaims, with a fretfulness 
which is almost as much genuine as 
assumed. 

The poor girl is depressed by the 
sultriness of the weather, and made 
irritable by the anticipation of losing 
her friend. 

‘ Answer you what?’ 

‘Why you want to work ?’ 

Marion rises from her recumbent 
posture, and extemporizes an an- 
swer on her guitar :— 

‘To get my mother daily bread, 

And the comforts of a home, my dear, 
And find the means of board and bed 

For myself in time to come, my dear. 
Rather homely—eh, Helen? But 
how do you like it? Does it seem 
sound sense, although not very prin- 
cess-like P’ 

A blush rises on Helen’s face, and 
brightness in her blue eyes. 

‘What have I been talking 
about? How thoughtless, how 
unkind I have been!’ she exclaims, 
and at the same time springing to 
her feet, she embraces her cousin. 

‘Do forgive me, dear—I did not 
mean to be so heartless—I was not 
thinking, that’s how it was, I was 
not thinking ; but you are too good 
to be angry.’ 

The entreaty ends in tears. 

‘But there is nothing for you to 
be sorry for, cosset; you have not 
hurt my feelings. Come, come— 


don't be childish— you did not 
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remind me of anything painful — 
work is what God has given me to 
do in this world.’ 

‘Yes, dear, so you always say; but 
I cannot bear to thinkof you, so good, 
so noble, foreed to toil for money, 
and then for me all the while to be 
caressed and petted as if I was 
betier than you, and yet not to be 
able to share my joy with you. 
But you are so generous! To 
be like you, Minnie, I would do 
anything; work my fingers to the 
bone, live in a cottage on nothing 
but bread, have nothing pretty 
near me—I should not care what.’ 

The tears are about to begin 
again, when Marion checks them by 
kisses and a quick, lively descrip- 
tion of her life, very different from 
what her commiserating friend pic- 
tured it. 

‘You don’t see things as they 
are, darling; you should learn to be 
more practical. You imagine me a 
kind of Cinderella, undergoing an 
endless succession of ignominies. I 
am not a poor needlewoman, com- 
pelled by actual hunger to work 
through night as well as day, but a 
happy woman, blessed with intelli- 
gence, capable of earning a substan- 
tial reward, with bodily strength that 
bids fair to last long, and with a 
cheerful heart that cannot make 
sorrows where there are none.’ 

‘I know all that, aunt; you can 
neither make sorrows where there 
are none, nor see them where they 
are. 

‘Then why pity me? Dear me, 
pet, if I had not been blessed with a 
more gentle disposition than some 
folks giveme the credit for possessing, 
Ishould be offended atyourlavishing 
tears on my miserable condition in 
this way. Do you want to make me 
discontented? Have you no higher 
esteem for me than to think a car- 
riage, and all the other fine things, 
are necessary to my happiness. 
You lamenting my woes! Why 
it is you who are the unfortunate 
—you, in your Eden of calm de- 
lights here, are crying, ‘ Hinch- 
brook and all God’s blessings are 
not worth having, because I can- 
not make Aunt Minnie enjoy them 
with me.’ I, on the other hand, 
make my adieu to you in a song 
of triumph. ‘On all sides joy 
‘surrounds me, even now that I am 
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about to kiss my hand in farewell 
to the most delicious holiday I have 
ever spent in my life. cannot 
find it in me to be cast down, for 
the delight of industry is before me 
as achange.’ Now, little philose- 
pher, who is the more in need of 
Pity. ou or I?’ 
elen brightens up. 

Marion continues her rallying, 
throwing an air of almost mis- 
chievous exultation into her face, 
and once more raising the guitar. 

Helen is musical with laughter, 
it is impossible towithstand Minnie’s 
drollery. 

‘There, Helen, never shed any 
more tears for me; save them for 
people who are more in want of 
them,’ Marion continues. ‘When 
you have had a little more expe- 
rience of the bitter, ma petite, you 
will discover where the true sweets 
of life lie hid, of which you know 
nothing at present. Ah! you may 
stare, but I mean what I say—you 
are still a child! That muslin 
with the cool green spots is very 
becoming, but a bib and white 
pinafore would suit you better.’ 

She strikes the guitar again with 
reckless violence, and gives an un- 
meditated song, preluded with a 
rather singular exclamation. 

‘ You like music, and songs when 
they are about jewels, and pearls, 
and sparkling nectar—rhymes on 
a twopenny loaf would be more 
suitable for us poor humans. 


Indeed, my lot, 
My dearest cousin, 
Is far from what 
I would have chosen ; 
But do not think, though drear 
To you it may appear, 
To me ’tis all of sorrow ; 
For if to-day be black, 
I know that in its track 
Will come a brighter morrow.’ 


She throws down the instrument, 
and after sitting in silence for a few 
seconds, she begins to speak again; 
but now her manner is earnest, 
simple, and yet enthusiastic. She 
is another, and yet the same. 

‘ Laughter is well enough, Helen, 
for awhile, but let us throw it aside 
now.’ 

“Oh, don’t, dear, pray don’t be 
serious. I shall cry again if you don’t 
go on in your mad way. I wantmy 
spirits kept up, don’t be sad.’ 
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‘I wont be sad, I only want to 
be in earnest. Come, listen fora 
few seconds, there are no such 
things as unpleasant truths.’ 

The soft solemnity of her voice 
cannot be resisted. 

‘Don’t, Helen, ever again think 
this life which God has given us is a 
sad, cruel gift. You know howhappy 
you are—how love and pleasures 
surround you on every side, aud 
you are grateful in all save that 
you, in your gratitude, are prone 
to think God has been less bene- 
ficent to his other creatures. Dear 
child, such is not the case; never 
let such a thought govern you for a 
moment. Look at me, whom you 
were a few moments ago speaking 
of as a wretched outcast from hu- 
man joys, and see what a summer 
life have before me, and am 
already enjoying—yes, already—it 
is bright and warm ond ; butin the 
prospect before me, the glory and 
splendour are yet more intense. In 
my present plan of life I am blessed 
with the power of bringing com- 
forts to my own dear mother, which 
gives my affection the same in- 
vigorating pleasure that the joy 
and love of a family could and shall 
do hereafter. Every hour I breathe 
the buoyant air that surrounds the 
earth, lively thoughts and tender 
fancies gladden me, beyond what 
my pa words, or the burning ones 
ot the holiest poet can tell. It is 
not always that we have the most 
intense pleasure we are susceptible 
of—those bursts of feeling that rise 
in mad entrancing floods from the 
heart, and make our inmost life 
tremble with blissful agitation, must 
of necessity be infrequent ; but oh, 
Helen, the fresh calm, the flowery 
repose, the musical fountain of 
cheerfulness, of love looking up- 
ward to the heavens, and seeing in 
their bright mirror the little things 
of earth assume the form of eternal 
beauty and meaning—these are 
always ours.’ 

During this rhapsody, Helen has 
come to her friend, and placed her 
arms round her neck. 

* Then look at what is before me, 
Helen. Only ashort time, and Ishall 
have no longer to stand by myself. In 
a few years I shall be married.’ 

Occupied as Helen is by interest 
in her cousin’s words, she cannot fail 
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to observe the increasing radiance of 
Marion, as she alludes to her lover. 

‘ Is there here not enough to make 
a life rich in happiness? Is there 
here no reward for strife and anxious 
toil? Would not such an object 
make the veriest sluggard, the most 
soulless abject of womankind do her 
best to be foremost in the race? To 
make herself meet for her husband. 
Oh, Helen, with such an ambition 
life has no moment that ennui can 
seize. A woman has all this to 
occupy her thoughts—how she can 
cultivate her understanding so that 
her weaker intelligence may, at 
least, be able to wait with pleasure 
on her husband’s greater mental 
powers ; how she can form her tem- 
per to the model presented by a 
man, remove from it all proneness 
to caprice, and tendency to little 
Secale meanness; to subdue irri- 
tability on the approach of trivial 
disappointments ; to raise her heart 
from petty desires, and take large un- 
selfish views of all questions per- 
taining to God’s creatures; to fit 
herself for a high community the 
like of which she has never known, 
nor can otherwise know.’ 

‘Are you always educating, and 
training, and preparing yourself in 
this way ?’ Helen asks with wonder.. 

Marion starts and colours slightly 
with confusion. 

She had been unconsciously talk- 
ing of herseif. 

‘I have been talking of what L 
ought to be doing,’ she says hur- 
riedly. 

In another moment she is calm. 

‘Let us speak of something else.” 

Once more the veil is drawn over 
what Marion’s instinctive sense of 
the beautiful would have no eyes 
gaze upon, save those of that love 
to which each thought of hers 1s 
brought in humble offering. 

‘Will my beauties take a drive 
with me this afternoon to Helming, 
Abbey ?’ the cheery voice of Armi- 
tage exclaims. 

The old man is standing at the 
window, with no covering on his 
white locks, and habited in a white 
dress similar to that which he wore 
in India when young. 

-*Come in, Patrie, from the hot 
terrace. Marion and I must have 
you all to ourselves this last holi- 
day.’ 
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GERMANY—PAST AND FUTURE. 


H® attitude which Germany, or 

rather, the German powers, may 
assume in the great European con- 
test now before us, is one of the 
most important and interesting pro- 
blems of a very critical and exciting 
crisis. The great German nation, 
as it proudly styles itself, has now 
for the first time in its history a 
favourable opportunity of proving 
to the world its unity of feeling 
and purpose (the very essentials of 
the condition of a nation), and its 
oper to co-operate as an active 
principle in working out the des- 
tinies of the community of nations 
of which it forms a part. Will it 
avail itself of this opportunity to 
assert and secure its position in 
Europe, and to vindicate the virtue 
of a highly artistic, and, as some 
have alleged, somewhat anomalous 
organization ? Or will it, in the pre- 
sence of the very first difficulty it has 
had to encounter (of course we speak 
of the Germany of 1815), abandon 
the ties by which the wisdom 


of diplomacy thought to bind it 
into a powerful confederacy, and 


suffer its several parts to revert 
again into independence, which is 
isolation? In a word, will the con- 
stituent members of this federal 
body act up to the spirit of their 
bond in the interests of all —the 
smallest of their co-confederates ; 
or will they suffer the promptings 
of selfish ambition to influence them 
to play a game for themselves, 
trusting to the chances of aggran- 
disement which may turn up in a 
general convulsion of European 
states? Much depends upon the 
answer which time may give to 
these questions, much for Europe 
im general, but more still for Ger- 
many itself in particular. For the 
great European question involved in 
the contest waging by the Western 
Powers against Russia ;—as it is sim- 
ple in its terms and honourable and 
just in its purpose, we cannot suffer 
ourselves, whatever the intervening 
difficulties, to doubt of the ultimate 
result. Moreover, having in view 
the interests of public law, and the 
equitable balance of European 
power as their principal and im- 
pelling motive, the two great Allied 


Powers have already stipulated that 
territorialaggrandisement shall have 
no pen in their future expectations 
as the result of this war. The case 
is different, however, in respect to 
the great confederated people of the 
middle and north of Europe; with 
them it is not merely a question 
whether they shall continue to exist 

recariously on sufferance under 

ussian influence and protection, 
or maintain an independent and 
honourable status in friendly al- 
liance with England and France ; 
but it is also as to the territorial 
modifications which may follow as 
part of the eventual settlement, and 
as the reward of the policy they 
may meantime pursue. Two 
courses, in short, are open to the 
German family and every member 
of it—either to keep united and 
to act vigorously as one nation, pre- 
pared to abide the result of the 
common struggle, or to act each for 
himself, siding with one or other of 
the great belligerent parties, as may 
seem best to serve each his par- 
ticular interest. 

It is hardly to be doubted that, if 
the two leading powers in the 
German Confederation had acted in 
concert from an early period of 
these transactions, or even if they 
were now prepared to do so, the con- 
currence of the smaller states would 
follow. Unhappily, however, this 
has not been, nor at present does it 
seem likely to be the case. Prussia 
and Austria are not in accord; they 
will probably take opposite parts in 
the contest; and the smaller states 
will have to take the side of one or 
the other in astruggle which, before 
it is terminated, may become one 
for national existence to one and all. 

These considerations, and the di- 
lemma to which they lead, have been 
very fairly and distinctly put forth 
by the adie diplomatists and 
statesmen of Europe in the course 
of the recent discussions of this sub- 
ject. The circular of M. Drouyn 
de I’ Huys to the representatives of 
France at the different German 
courts (dated January 26th), in 
which he calls the attention of the 
latter to the position of affairs which 
has been brought about by the atti- 
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tude assumed by Prussia in the pre- 
sent crisis, is a masterly document. 
Whilst it hints at them with deli- 
cacy, it does not at all underrate the 
gravity of the eventualities which 
may, possibly, be in store for Ger- 
many. 

The French minister commences 
by recurring to the hope, once en- 
tertained, that the councils of the 
German courts would have been 
marked by unanimity on this im- 
portant occasion :— 


As soon as Russia showed its am- 
bitious projects, our policy was clearly 
defined. To protect Turkey in her 
resistance to an attack which was not 
only unlawful, but which compromised 
the general equilibrium; to endeavour 
to constrain, by an imposing accordance 
of the general will, the Cabinet of St. 
Petersburg to renounce an enterprise 
which the public conscience reproved ; 
eventually to unite in one fascine the 
forces of Europe, which one and the 
same danger threatened—such was the 
plan of conduct which we proposed to 
ourselves to follow, and which the 
Government of her Britannic Majesty 
adopted with us. 


The expression ‘to unite in one 
Sascine the forces of Europe,’ though 
not a phrase ordinarily used in diplo- 
macy, is extremely happy and sug- 
ere. It reminds the German 
amily of the well-known fable of the 
wow A of sticks ; it points out also, 
and that si nificantly, to Europe 
the inevitable necessity for opera- 
tions of war. What is most re- 
markable about this document, how- 
ever, is that the pleasing vision of 
a harmonious co-operation of central 
Europe against the common danger 
is dismissed as soon as stated; the 
very next paragraph declares that ‘a 
divergence has manifested itself be- 
tween the two great courts of Ger- 
many,’ and further on the writer 
shows that ‘it is in this point of 
view that the affair is grave for the 
German Confederation, meaning, as 
we apprehend, the very existence of 
that Confederation, adding :— 


Notwithstanding the most sincere and 
most persevering desire of the Western 
Powers, a moral schism has taken place 
between Austria and Prussia; and the 
union of Germany, which that of the 
two courts would have insured, is, by 
the fact, compromised. The accord can 
only be re-established and consolidated 
by the firmness and intelligence of the 
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other members of the Confederation, 
The Diet has to make its choice between 
these two appreciations. 

On the other hand, Austria, in a 
circular to the German courts, of a 
date somewhat earlier than that of 
the above cited document (January 
14th), whilst she does not forego all 
hope of Prussia eventually joining 
with her in the Western llianec: 
does not, as a prudent alternative in 
the interim, shrink from the respon- 
sibility of seeking to bring about a 
separate alliance between herself 
and those German states which ap- 
prove of her policy, and ‘are willing 
to link their fate with her own,’ in 
consideration of their respective ex- 
tent of territories being guaranteed, 
and of the prospect formally held 
out to them of ‘ being indemnified 
after the war in proportion to the 
sacrifices they may make in her sup- 


port.’ 


But whatever be the policy of 
the confederate states of Germany 
amongst themselves, andinreference 
to the pending war, we apprehend, 
with confidence, that the result of 
their interference in it must be to 
effect a material change in their ter- 
ritorial arrangements, and in their 
own international relations, both 
amongst themselves and with re- 
ference to the rest of Europe; in 
other words, that the days of the 
German Confederation are num- 
bered, and brought to a close by 
the force of circumstances. This 
is a view of the case, it is hardly 
necessary to observe, which implies 
something faulty in the very consti- 
tutional arrangement of the Ger- 
man states—no other than an in- 
capacity io meet with efficiency 
and success the trials and require- 
ments to which states are necessarily 
subject in the common vicissitudes 
of worldly affairs. 

This implication we conceive to 
be correct. We consider that the 
boasted German Confederacy, upon 
the perfecting of which, under dif- 
ferent names and forms, so many 
centuries, so many hecatombs of vie- 
tims, and also so much labour and in- 
genuity have been bestowed, though 
theoretically very admirable, in prac- 


‘tice is and must be a perfect nulli 


—an elaborate and highly scientific 
structure, very agreeable to look upon 
in fine weather, but which has not 
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the inherent property of cohesion to 
enable it to resist the storm. It 
follows as a necessary consequence, 
that a political body thus inefficiently 
constituted, whilst it could have been 
of very small active influence upon 
the affairs of surrounding nations, 
must have held a place much 
behind the latter in the march of 
events and in eivilizing progress. 
And so indeed it has been, that 
during the last three centuries (to 
go no further back), whilst Germany 
has been the almost constant subject 
of anxiety and embrouillement to the 
rest of Europe, whether on account 
of her internal quarrels, or her in- 
ability to stem the tide of foreign 
aggression, she has in no one instance 
held the initiative in any important 
act of European policy, nor she 
in her nel and commercial career 
contributed anything like her share 
of usefulness and profit to the gene- 
ral weal. 

The secret of the comparatively 
insignificant position heretofore, 
through so long a lapse of time, 
occupied by a nation so populous, 
and territorially so extensive, is— 
Ist, its geographical position, which 
has given it but a limited sea-board 
considered relatively to its territorial 
extent; 2ndly, the internal feuds 
between the various members of the 
confederate family, which have pre- 
vented them from turning to the 
best advantage those limited oppor- 
tunities for commercial enterprise ; 
grdly, and principally, the fact that, 
politically, its influence has not 
entered largely into the combina- 
tions of the great Western Powers ; 
having served rather as a subject of 
contention between them, than an 
operative agency acting upon them ; 
whilst, on the other hand, until 
recently there was no great power 
beyond its Eastern limits which ren- 
dered its interposition a matter of ne- 
cessity or importance to the balance 
of Europe. The first two of these 
conditions may be modified by ar- 
rangements contingent upon circum- 
stances, in respect of which we will 
not speculate further at present than 
tosay that they will depend upon the 
policy which Germany, or the seve- 
ral German states, may be prepared 
to assert and support in the comin 

uropean contest; whilst the thir 
condition, which has caused Germany 
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so long to be a state, or combination 
of states, unimportant in the rela- 
tions of Europe, no longer exists. 
She is now the barrier between the 
despotism, ignorance, and supersti- 
tion of the East, and the liberal 
institutions, the enlightened feeling, 
and the civilizing industry of the 
West. She may now—and she 
must too—become the fascine be- 
tween the encroachments of a wild, 
ungovernable, lawless ambition, and 
the body politic of Europe. And 
when she has faithfully fulfilled the 
duties of this calling, Europe will 
not be ungrateful; whilst it will 
attach to her existence an import- 
ance which did not before belong to 
her, it will afford her the means of 
supporting her new position with 
commensurate honour and advan- 
tage. 

And when, as at this moment, 
we see an ancient nationality—a 
nationality affinitative or merely 
conventional — preparing to fade 
away, or at least to undergo trans- 
mutation, both internal and external, 
which must end in complete re- 
organization of its constituent parts, 
the mind instinctively turns to a 
contemplation of the past history of 
this member of the European com- 
munity as the safest guide to specu- 
lation upon its future destiny. We 
propose therefore briefly to review 
the constitutional history of the 
German nation, from the earliest 
dates of authentic fact to the pre- 
sent period. 

Of the condition of the early Ger- 
mans—those, namely, of about the 
third and fourth century—we are 
tempted to quote a brief passage 
from Gibbon, which ably explains 
the cause of the internal weakness 
of this large community ; a cause 
which, though not operating with 
the same intensity in more recent 
times, has never been thoroughly 
eradicated. 

The strength of ancient Germany ap- 
pears formidable (he writes), when we 
consider the effects that might have 
been produced by its united effort. The 
wide extent of country might very pos- 
sibly contain a million of warriors, as 
all who were of age to bear arms were 
of a temper to use them. But this 
fierce multitude, incapable of concerting 
or executing any plan of national great- 
ness, was agitated by various and often 
hostile intentions. Germany was divided 
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into more than forty independent states, 
and even in each state the union of the 
several tribes was extremely loose and 
precarious. 


This barbarous state of mis- 
rule, though marked occasionally 
by dazzling achievements and ro- 
mantic incidents, was still one of 
sorrow, and shame, and weakness ; 
and it unhappily long continued, 
without remedy, to darken and de- 
press the very eet of Europe. 

Yet with all these facts before 
them, German writers on the ‘ philo- 
sophy,’ or rather the ‘ romance,’ of 
History, are prone to speak of the 
Fatherland with familiar affection 
and pride, as of a common and 
happy household; and though they 
cannot pretend to applaud all the 
horrors of the truly anarchic early 
state, and though in its more recent 
history, that of the last three cen- 
turies, they find few events or 
achievements to boast of, few steps 
which mark the onward progress of 
a great people ; they recur with com- 
placency to the dimly remembered 
age of the Saxon, Franconian, and 
Suabian dynasties, as ‘ the happiest 
era and truly golden period of its 
annals.’ 

Schlegel, for instance, talks very 
confidently of the ‘mild, domestie, 
paternal, and national sovereignty’ 
of those dynasties; of ‘the Chris- 
tian and brotherly feeling and spirit 
of union’ which, under their in- 
fluence, pervaded all the members 
of the confederation, high and low, 
setting a wholesome example to 
surrounding nations, and exercising 
a most salutary influence on them in 
their first advances towards civiliza- 
tion ; and this gratifying picture of 
the past is generally accompanied by 
vague, indistinct foreshadowings of 
a eye regeneration near at hand, 
which shall replace Germania in 
her legitimate place amongstnations. 
All who have read the annals of that 
golden age will perceive that these 
— rhapsodies are not ——— 

the simple bearings of the case. 
Undoubtedly the first Saxon kings 
took the initiative steps to esta- 
blish something like order in the 
internal organization of the German 


states, whilst they, at the same time,’ 


increased their external influence. 
But they and their successors were 
powerless to allay the spirit of pri- 
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vate war, the law of the strongest, 
which prevailed still amongst the 
members of the community, making 
them a byeword of reproach amongst 
iamunliieg nations; whilst the 
contentions which they originated 
with the Court of Rome, and 
which agitated the South of Europe 
for many generations, were the cause 
of some of the most atrocious pas- 
sages in history. With regard to 
internal affairs, even at a compara- 
tively advanced period of the em- 
pire, the fact is significant that, at 
the end of the twelfth century, few 
of the German Princes could write 
their own names, and every claim 
was asserted by oral averment, and 
generally decided by arms. It was 
to provide a remedy in some sort 
for this state of things that Ber. 
trand, Bishop of Metz, in 1186, in- 
troduced the custom of having ar- 
chives in every town to register the 
deeds and writings of private estates. 

After the death of Frederick IL, 
in 1251, or rather of his son Conrad 
IV., three years afterwards, the 
glories of the empire were extinct, 
and a period of interregnum com- 
meneed during which the princes of 
the various states, each aiming at 
his own aggrandisement, appro- 
priated to themselves hereditarily 
the estates of the crown, and sought 
how they could most weaken the 
supreme authority by placing it in 
weak and insignificant hands. Now 
pepemennnenmneen iat 
on, law was utterly discarded, and 
every claim was enforced at the 
pointofthesword. The calamities, 
the wrongs, the terrible sufferings 
that ensued no pen can describe— 
public and private faith were des- 
troyed—security for life or property 
there was none—commerce (except 
amongst the members of the Han- 
seatic League, and of the League of 
the Rhine) was at an end; and the 
provinces of the empire became one 
vast theatre of horror and desolation. 
Nor was it until the reign of Maxi- 
milian I. that a soma was at- 
tempted for this terrible and dis- 
graceful state of things; the act of 
the Public Peace, passed at the Diet 
of Worms, 1495, deserves to be com- 
memorated, as the first attempt to 
impose the laws of reason and right 
upon strong and weak alike, and 
as the foundation of the constitution 
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of the empire as it has since existed 
to our day. By this act all private 
wars between members of the empire 
were prohibited, and an Imperial 
Chamber established, at which all 
disputes and differences were to be 
redressed. 

The crown of the German kings 
was from the first elective; five 
nations—the Franks, Saxons, Sua- 
bians, Bavarians, and Thuringians 
combining to the election. The 
office was imposed and looked upon 
rather as one of trust and service 
than of dignity and personal ad- 
vyancement. In time, however, it 
became coveted for its glittering 
honours, and the advantages at- 
tached to it. Endless chicane, and 
what in modern times would be 
called ‘ corruption,’ were mixed up 
with the exercise of the elective 
franchise ; and it early became the 
practice of the actual holder of the 
crown to secure it to his son or next 
heir, by causing him to be elected 
King of Rome during his lifetime. 
As a poise against the growing 
strength and insubordination of the 
lay princes, Otho I. conferred 
duchies and counties, with all the 
rights of other princes and nobles, 
upon members of the clergy ; and 
hence the origin of the Archbishop 
Electors of Treves, Cologne, and 
Mentz. 

It was under the Emperor Charles 
IV. of Bohemia that the Golden 
Bull was passed (1356), by which 
the number, rank, rights, and suc- 
cessions of the electors were deter- 
mined, and the right of electing to 
the imperial dignity asserted to the 
electoral college, independent of all 
interference of the Pope. The num- 
ber of the electors was fixed at seven, 
in allegorical reference to the seven 
mortal sins and the candlestick with 
the seven branches; and the seven 
electorates were Bohemia, Saxony, 
Brandenburg, the Palatinate, and 
the Archbishoprics of Mentz, Co- 
logne, and Treves.* Disputes having 
arisen at the imperial elections in 
consequence of the pretensions of 
all the princes in each electoral 
family to give votes on the occasion, 
the Golden Bull remedied this in- 


convenience by ordaining that the 
vote should be attached to the elec- 
toral states, which should be indi- 
visible, and inherited according to 
priority of birth. As the indepen- 
dent power of the princes was gra- 
dually established on a firmer basis, 
the popular liberties were destroyed, 
and the central authority reduced to 
a mere shadow. 

In course of time, however, a re- 
vulsion took place. The succession to 
the empire had become virtually fixed 
in the family of the Hapsburgs; and 
under Charles V.the imperial dignity 
and power had attained a height and 
ascendancy which threatened the 
independence and very existence of 
the confederate states and the 
peaceful equilibrium of Europe it- 
self. We pass over the religious 
struggles of the Reformation, under 
this potentate, and the Thirty Years’ 
War under his successors, the true 
motive of which, though it was 
commenced under the banner of 
religion, was to adjust the preten- 
sions of a royal house, now grown 
of colossal dimensions in comparison 
with its fellows, and to establish a 
balance between the Great Powers 
of Europe. It must here be re- 
marked that the fate of Germany, 
on this memorable occasion, was 
pa and one of which, per- 

aps, she had good reason to com- 
plain. Although the war in its 
commencement was undoubtedly an 
internal one, the accession to it of 
Denmark two years afterwards, on 
the ground of right, as the holder of 
the Desy of Holstein, and the sub- 
sequent accession to itof Sweden and 
France, which had no such preten- 
sions to interference in the internal 
affairs of the empire, rendered it a 
European struggle. In the end of it 
also—by the Treaty of Westphalia, 
the principle of the interference of 
foreign states in those internal 
affairs was for the first time estab- 
lished, which has since so frequentl 
been acted upon, and with oak 
— results. This great 
act, at least, cannot be denied: 
that by this transaction the virtue 
of the German nationality, the in- 
herent, irresponsible principle of 


* An eighth electorate was made for Bavaria (the Palatinate being divided for 
the purpose) by the Treaty of Westphalia; and a ninth in favour of Hanover, at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
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self-government was destroyed ; so 
also was its entity as a state; for 
although the Treaty of Westphalia 
tried to restore a union and con- 
federate harmony which the war 
had broken, the tenure of that po- 
litical existence became changed ; 
it was no longer founded upon 
natural law, but upon conventional 
arrangement, and with extraneous 
ntees. By this means a ba- 

ce of power—not a unity of 
power—was established within the 
empire, and supported by the aid 
of foreign intervention; and the 
ties and responsibilities between 
the several members and _ the 
head of the newly constituted state 


were so slight that they gave way 
on the very first occasion for their 
trial 


The Emperor, in the course of the 
a negociations, expressed 
is repugnance to being pa as 
upon equal terms, in the treaty 
with the Princes of the Empire, 
who had waged war against his 
authority, in defiance, as he con- 
sidered, of their oath of homage; 
but in vain. They were all severally 
represented at the congress, were 
all joined as parties in the treaty, 
in which a full amnesty was de- 
clared for all that had passed ; and 
thus at the very moment when in 
the other states of Europe, Eng- 
land and France particularly, the 
regal authority had, after san- 
guinary struggles, asserted its su- 
remacy over its feudatoris, in 
rmany the contrary principle 
was established, and an already 
weak and uncertain sovereign au- 
thority was put in check by its vas- 
sals — constituent members of the 
community. By the sixty-fourth 
and sixty-fifth clauses of the Treaty 
of Munster the several electors, 
princes, and states of the Roman 
empire were confirmed in all the 
‘rights, prerogatives, liberties, free 
exercise of territorial rights,’ which 
had ever belonged to them ; and it 
was declared that ‘they shall enjoy 
without contradiction the right of 
suffrage in all deliberations touching 
the affairs of the empire, but above 
all, when the business in hand shall 


be the making or interpreting of - 


laws, the declaring of wars, im- 
posing taxes, levying or quartering 
of soldiers, erecting new fortifica- 
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tions in the territories of the states 
or reinforcing the old garrisons ; as 
when a peace or alliance is to 
be concluded, or the like, none of 
these, or like things, shall be acted 
for the future, without the suffrage 
or consent of the free assembly of 
the states of the empire.’ Whilst the 
sovereign authority to make peace 
and war and to enter into alliances 
was thus, amongst other prerogatives, 
vested in the assembly of the states, 
the individual members of the states 
were expressly conceded the right 
of making alliances with foreign 
wers on their own account. The 
ast cited clause goes on to say :— 
‘Above all, it shall be free per- 
petually to each of the states to 
make alliances with strangers for 
their preservation and safety ; pro- 
vided nevertheless such alliances be 
not against the emperor and the 
empire, nor against the public 
peace and this treaty; and without 
prejudice to the oath by which 
every one is bound to the emperor 
and the empire.’ Upon this it must 
be chosuvel that it appears incon- 
sistent with the idea of national in- 
tegrity (even the national integrity 
of a confederate state), combined 
with sufficient national force, to 
allow distinct portions of the nation 
to be beholden to foreign aid for 
‘their preservation and safety;’ 
whilst, in addition, it is scarcely 
ossible for a state to enter intoa 
oreign alliance without more or 
less compromising itself, in respect 
to its relations with others, which re- 
lations, as respected the other states 
of the empire, should have been held 
paramount. 

But it was not only by the in- 
ternal revolution effected within the 
empire, and the innovation of in- 
troducing foreign aid and influence, 
that the settlement of Westphalia 
militated against the original na- 
tional integrity of the German 
people. Portions of the Germanic 
states were absolutely alienated to 
foreign powers (France and Sweden), 
one of which (Sweden) was admitted 
to a voice in the Imperial Diet in 
respect of the territories so assigned 
to it. The importance of this in- 
troduction of foreign elements into 
the constitutional deliberations of 
the empire was not overlooked at 
the time; but it was treated as a 
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matter the importance of which de- 
nded rather on the amount of in- 
uence so introduced, than upon the 
principleinvolved. Whilstto Sweden 
was ceded part of Pomerania and 
some other a ceriote, as fiefs of the 
empire, and, consequently, with a 
seat in the Diet, the cessions in Al- 
sace and elsewhere made to France 
were granted in full sovereignty (in 
spite of an article of the imperial 
capitulation by which any aliena- 
tion of the appurtenances and rights 
of the empire was prohibited), and 
as such were erased from the matri- 
culary book of the empire. The 
reason for this distinction was that, 
whilst the influence of a state so 
unimportant as Sweden was consi- 
dered harmless, the admission of so 
powerful a state as France as one of 
a body of German powers, might 
lead to difficulties and dangers which 
it seemed well to avoid. The justness 
of the apprehension was established 
ina remarkable manner at a later 
riod, when after the accession of 
the Elector of Hanover to the throne 
of England, the whole power of the 
latter kingdom was brought to 
bear on the German wars—those 
notable struggles between Austria 
and Prussia; intervening at one time 
on one side, at another on the other; 
and always, there can be little rea- 
son to doubt, in the interests of the 
said small German principality. 
Enough, we think, has been stated 
to show that whatever amount of 
unity—that principle of union which 
is strength—may have existed pre- 
viously amongst the constituent 
members of the German nation, the 
Treaty of Westphalia did not im- 
prove it, or add anything to it. 
And when we consider further 
that the whole country was com- 
pletely exhausted, nearly half de- 
populated, in a long straggle of 
(with occasional intervals) nearly 
a century’s duration ; that her com- 
merce and her wealth were gone, 
partly perhaps owing to the impor- 
tant colonial discoveries of the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, but in the 
main to the absolute annihilation 
of her sources of production, we 
must admit that Germany has little 
reason to congratulate herself upon 
the period in her history which was 
closed by this memorable treaty. 
But more: the learned diploma- 
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tists who had concurred in the fram- 
ing of the Treaty of Westphalia, little 
dreamed that, ere they had returned 
to their several courts, influences 
were already in operation, calcu- 
lated to defeat the very work of 
pacification and European balance 
= which they had been for years 
labouring ; that the germs were al- 
ready set of two new powers, des- 
timed before long to throw the whole 
German Confederation, and Europe 
itself, into convulsions; still less 
could they have imagined, that these 
disturbing influences were partly of 
their own creation. Yet such was 
the case. By the cession of part of 
Pomerania, of the archbishopric of 
Magdebourg, under the title of a 
duchy, and of the bishopries of Hal- 
berstadt, Minden, Camin, as princi- 
alities to the House of Branden- 
»ourg, the foundations were laid for 
the royal house of Prussia, the con- 
struction of which was completed in 
the face of Europe half a century 
later. Thirty years previous to the 
Westphalian Ponte. the House of 
Hohenzollern had 
duchy of Prussia, upon the death of 
Albert Frederic of Poland, with- 
out issue; and ten years before 
that treaty was signed, unhappy, 
and now doomed Poland, expe- 
rienced another severe blow, in the 
revolt of the Cossacks of the Ukraine, 
which eventually drove Casimir from 
the throne. Russia now stepped in, 
and in conjunction with the Cossacks 
and ie overran Poland and 
Lithuania; and a war ensued, which 
brought about the memorable peace 
of Oliva (1660), which may be cited 
as the ‘ Westphalia’ of the northern 
powers. By this treaty, territories 
were ceded to Sweden, which placed 
herinthe first rank amongst northern 
powers ; territories which she main- 
tained for sixty years; and then 
ceded to Russia. Thus was the way 

repared for the dismemberment of 

oland, which confirmed the position 
of Prussia as a first-rate European 
power, and destroyed the barrier 
which had heretofore separated the 
barbarous hordes of Russia from 
civilized Europe. 

The rapid growth of Prussia was 
obtained at the expense of Austria, 
and of Sweden as far as her German 
territories went; and although the 
former power was partly compen- 


obtained the 
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sated by the complete subjection of 
Hungary, and by her share in the 
partition of Poland, her preponde- 
rating influence was gone, and the 
entire scheme of the German 
Confederacy was destroyed; the 
German nation existed no longer, 
even in the faintest abstract ac- 
ceptation of the term. All the 
elements of national strength and 
dignity were gone. The people, re- 
duced by long wars and an oppres- 
sive taxation to the very depths of 
misery and debasement, suffered in- 
tolerabletyranny at thehandsof their 
feudal lords, who in their turn gave 
themselves up to frivolity and reck- 
less extravagance. The few thinking 
minds amidst this national listless- 
ness devoted themselves to science, 
poetry, and a train of abstract 
speculation, which has been dig- 
nified with the name of philosophy. 
Very ill prepared were all for 
the shock which was soon to fall 
upon them; we allude to the in- 
vasion of the French revolutionary 
army. 

Upon the very first appearance 
of this danger, when firm and 
united action was most wanted, and 
might have been crowned with suc- 
cess, how disjointed, how uncer- 
tain, how feeble and inefficient was 
the barrier interposed by Germany 
—so feeble that it did not even 
serve to protect distant Russia from 
invasion. And if as regards Europe 
the German states were powerless 
for good, how amongst themselves 
were they faithless and unscrupulous, 
each in turn bowing to the yoke of 
the conqueror, and preying upon 
the mpell of the other; prepared 
even to promote their own imme- 
diate interests at the expense of the 
general community. The Confede- 
ration of the Rhine, by which 
Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden, Hesse 
Darmstadt, Nassau, and numerous 
other petty princedoms (to which 
afterwards was added Saxony), 
bound themselves as vassals to the 
common enemy, and declared them- 
selves for ever severed from the 
Germanic Empire, gave, as one 
would have thought, the finishing 
blow to a purely fanciful creation 
which had for two centuries and a 
half engaged the attention of the 
statesmen and sages of Europe, but 
which was, in fact, merely a delusion. 
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The Emperor of Germany then 
contented himse]f with the title of 
Emperor of Austria, and the larger 
imperial title has never been revived 
even upon paper. 

It would have been well if at the 
Congress of Vienna it had been 
found possible, consistently with 
the great and paramount object of 
Peace, to have left the Germanic 
chaos to settle down into consis- 
tency as it might. But this could 
not be; the pretensions of the 
various members of the motle 
group of princes, great and small, 
having their local habitation and 
their name in the territories of the 
disrupted empire, could not be left 
altogether unadjusted. An attempt 
was therefore made to resuscitate 
the things of a past age by a sort 
of ‘ happy family’ arrangement—no 
longer under the title of an empire, 
but that of a ‘Germanic Confodern. 
tion.’ It is impossible to consider 
the provisions of the Treaty of 
Vienna upon this subject without 
being struck with the incongruity 
in their nature, and the dispropor- 
tion in bulk and power, of the 
yarious materials which they pre- 
tended to assimilate into a political 
unity, the purpose of which unity 
was ‘the maintenance of the safety, 
external and internal, of Germany, 
and the independence and _ invio- 
lability of the confederate states.’ 
These confederate states, thirty-nine 
in number, divided into seventeen 
groups, each group having a vote at 
the Diet, are declared to be upon 
an equality of rights. Yet they vary 
in extent from 3580 geographic 
miles, in the case of Austria, being 
the first voice in the Diet, to eighty- 
five geographical miles, being the 
aggregate territory of Hohenzollern, 
Lichtenstein, Reuss, Schaumberg 
Lippe, La Lippe, and Waldeck, 
which form the sixteenth vote; and 
twenty geographical miles, which are 
the aggregate extent of the free 
towns of Lubeck, Francfort, Bre- 
men, and Hamburg, forming the 
seventeenth vote. So much on the 
point of territorial extent. In re- 
spect of active co-operation,—the 
aide et assistance en cas de besoin, 


- Austria is bound to come to the 


rescue of Hesse Homburg with a 
contingent of gotes men, and Hesse 
Homburg is bound to return the 
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eompliment in defence of Austria 
with a contingent of 200 men! 

As to the still more important 
consideration of the incongruity of 
the parties—the want of parity be- 
tween them—the facts are equally 
striking. Among the thirty-nine 
members of the Confederation are 
eight crowned heads, of which two, 
Austria and Prussia, though, pro- 

erly speaking, German powers, 

ave extensive independent terri- 
tories not included within the Ger- 
man territory ; whilst four, Bavaria, 
Saxony, Hanover,and Wurtemburg, 
are wholly German in respect of 
their possessions and interests; and 
twoothers, Denmark and the Nether- 
lands, are absolutely foreign powers, 
having altogether separate interests, 
and claiming to mix up in the affairs 
of the Confederation only by right of 
territories, insignificant in extent, 
within the arbitrarily fixed Ger- 
manic boundary. Of the remaining 
thirty-one members, twenty-seven 
are petty princes, of whom it may be 
said that, though strictly German, 
their importance and worldly ad- 
vancement mainly depends upon ma- 
trimonialalliances and other friendly 
relations with the royal houses of 
Europe ; and that, from this cireum- 
stance, they imbibe a mischievous 
habit of mixing themselves up in- 
directly in the most momentous 
— of European policy, which 
directly they should have no pre- 
tensions to influence. The remain- 
ing members are the free towns 
already mentioned.* 

The obvious result of this com- 
bination is to convert the whole 
territory of Germany into a vast 
field of political intrigue on the part 
of the external powers of Europe, 
in the excitement of which in- 
ternal interests are forgotten, and 
national integrity and a unity of 
national action altogether overlooked 
or rendered impossible. 

Before, then, Germany can show 
spontaneity of purpose, and can 
make that purpose operative; 
before she can take her place as a 
power in Europe, by which alone 
she may become a useful and re- 
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* To add to the complication, whilst the thirty-nine states are reduced to seven- 
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eh member of the community, 
she must settle her own balance of 
power. The smaller members of 
the confederacy must for the mo- 
ment dismiss from their thoughts 
their respective individual amounts 
of power, their respective individual 
interests, which must really remain 
abeyance until the question ef con- 
flicting claims for supremacy 
between their two leviathan con- 
JSréres — Austria and Prussia — are 
adjusted. The two great powers of 
Germany are not ‘in accord.’ They 
never were, and never will be cor- 
dially so. The ambition—the fixed 
purpose of the House of Hohen- 
zollern, from its first reception 
amongst the sovereign families of 
Europe, has been to devour Aus- 
tria, to destroy Germany, and to 
establish Prussia in their stead. A 
century and a half.of war and of 
diplomacy have been directed to 
this end; and, in 1848, when the 
storm raged over Europe, the 
unscrupulous representative of that 
house cid not. hesitate to don 
the red cap of Revolution, setting 
forth a programme of Germanic 
unity, with himself at its head. 
On the other hand, Austria has 
been all along placabie in her 
policy; her object has been to 
consolidate and bring into har- 
monious working the various dis- 
similar races of her scattered do- 
minions; whilst in her  trans- 
actions with foreign governments 
she has generally exhibited good 
faith, if sometimes a timidity un- 
worthy of her position and call- 
ing. Finally, in respect of geo- 
graphic frontier and internal re- 
sources, Prussia has a wide sea- 
board, affording a ready opening 
for commercial transactions with the 
world at large, but she wants 
breadth of territory, and extent and 
variety of native wealth. Austria, 
on the contrary, and with Austria 
we include Germany generally, is of 
wide extent, with unbounded inter- 
nal resources and various industries, 
which are condemned to languish 
for want of an adequate outlet. 

The attempts to unite all the 


teen groups for ordinary purposes in the Diet, they have seventy-nine votes divided 
amongst them when sitting in General Assembly. Of these seventy-nine votes, 
the royal members have each four ; the other states, three, two, and one each. 
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states in a customs union has failed, 
after repeated attempts at adjust- 
ment, in consequence of the an- 
tagonism of local interests, and a 
very natural jealousy of the mo- 
tives of Prussia, the head of the oft- 
debated Zollverein. 

How are these opposite interests 
to be reconciled, and what influence 
will the present state of war have 
upon them? Duringalong peacethey 
have remained inactive, or worked 
towards their desiderated ends, by 
the silent means of diplomacy alone. 
Amidst the turmoil of European 
war, if we mistake not, smothered 
animosities must break out, hidden 
policies must be revealed, pur- 

ses long suspended must be called 
into activity. Prussia, besides 
being the enemy and rival of Aus- 
tria is, by her position, by her 
family alliances, by all her an- 
tecedents, by all her aspirations 
for the future, the servile feudatory 
of Russia. Austria on the other 
hand, by her natural interests, and 
now by her declared policy, is the 
ally of the Western Powers. Will 
these two Germanic powers now 
range themselves on opposite sides 
of the contest, and seek to drag with 
them their respective partisans in 
the Confederation? If it happen 
so, we have little hesitation in pre- 
dicting the result. Austria will 
have the great bulk of the German 

owers on her side, Prussia will 

ave Russia, and the a of what 
may turn up ‘after the deluge.’ In 
a word, Prussia will be ranged 
against Germany in a death strug- 
gle, of the result of which can we 
doubt? No! Right, and light, 
and might, all tend one way. Ger- 
many, whenever this struggle comes 
off, must prevail—establish herself 
upon her wonted basis, and drive 
back into insignificance and harm- 
less obscurity a hybrid intruder. 

Germany must prevail, but no 
longer in fanciful, artificial con- 
federacy. The states which will 
be carved out of the débris (making 
full compensation to their present 
titular ieieaate). must be fewer, 
but stronger ; strong as independent 
states, neighbours of great states, 


must be, if they would be efficient - 


and respected. 
With such a prospect before 
them, is it possible to over-estimate 
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the importance of the crisis which 
would now appear to await solu- 
tion, and in the solution of which 
the Princes of the Germanic States 
have a direct interest, as an imme- 
diate responsibility P 

While in the midst of penning 
the concluding lines of the above 
paragraph, we are met by rumours, 
tolerably positive, though indefinite 
both in form and substance, of 
Prussia, after much coquetting, 
having joined the Allies. Our belief 
on this point is very limited; much 
more so our expectations of any 
results from the supposed trans- 
action, tending to reduce the amount 
of dilemma now weighing upon the 
diplomacy of Europe. As we un- 
derstand the case, Prussia has signed 
a treaty of armed neutrality with 
France. With respect to the neu- 
trality of Prussia, the experience of 
the last war tells us what it is 
worth; and even if intended boné 
Jide, why with France, and signed 
at Paris, and not at Vienna, with 
Austria? The answer is plain 
enough. The impelling motive is 
to avert a threatened occupation of 
certain Rhenish provinces; but 
whiist Prussia will yield a point—or 
make semblance of doing so—to 
avert the immediate anger of the 
Western Powers, she does not in 
any way prejudice herself in re- 
spect of her ancient grudge against 
Austria. Other considerations sug- 
gest themselves as inducements of 
expediency to this little conciliatory 
step on the part of Prussia. It will 
enable that power—the known con- 
fidential agent of Russia—to mix 
itself up in the coming conferences 
at Vienna. In the case of the for- 
tunes of war, added to the might of 
diplomacy, all tending against the 
Czar, it may afford the latter an 
opportunity of backing out — on 
terms of course, but with decency. 
Finally, if no positive advantage of 
this kind arise in the interim, Prus- 
sia can at any time throw off the 
mask, tear the treaty of Paris to 
shreds, and join in the general foray. 

We see no reason, therefore, to 
qualify our preceding remarks, on 
account of this ‘new move’ in the 
game of diplomacy ; and view with 
unabated interest the effect which 
the issues of the pending war may 
have upon Germany. H. 0. 
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YE OYL OF WHELPS. 


An IncIDENT IN THE LiFE OF THE GREAT FRENCH CHIRURGEON, 
AmBrRosE Part. 


MONG the great names which 

have done honour to the science 
and literature of France, there is 
none greater than that of Ambrose 
Paré. It would be no mean praise 
to have written a complete treatise 
on the science and art of surgery 
three centuries ago, and to have 
anticipated by upwards of a century 
the publication of the first systematic 
oun on surgery by our own Richard 
Wiseman, the reputed father of sur- 
gery in England. To have done 
this is part of Paré’s claim to our 
respect. But Paré did more than 
this. He was not merely a sys- 
tematic author—not merely a com- 
piler of the opinions and precepts of 
other men; he was himself a dis- 


coverer and inventor: and it greatly 
enhances the interest attaching to 
his achievements at the present time, 
that the greatest of his discoveries 
was made on the field of battle, and 
the best of his mechanical inventions 
and improvements devoted to the 


service of the soldier. The incident 
in Paré’s life which gives the title 
to this paper also derives much of 
its interest from its connexion with 
gunshot wounds; and though it 
must be admitted to be quite pos- 
sible that the discovery oft the right 
method of treating this most im- 

rtant class of injuries might have 
een made by some other surgeon 
before this time, had Paré never 
lived, it is certainly not impossible 
that the tortures and dangers of a 
mistaken mode of treatment might, 
but for him, be even now super- 
added to the long list of miseries 
which have tried to the utmost even 
the patient fortitude and matchless 
heroism of our brave soldiers in the 
Crimea. 

A short sketch of the life of 
Ambrose Paré, by way of intro- 
duction to the story of the Oyl of 
Whelps, will not perhaps be un- 
acceptable to our readers. He was 
born at Laval, in the department of 
the Maine, in 1509; and devoted 
himself early in life to the study of 
his profession, which he followed 
with great zeal both in the army 
and in the hospitals of France; and 


achieved so great a reputation as to 
be appointed surgeon in ordinary to 
Henry II. in 1552, a post which he 
retained under the three succeedin; 
kings, Francis IT., Charles [X., an 
Henry III. On Charles IX. he 
appears to have conferred great pro- 
fessional benefits, and is believed to 
have saved his life by his skilful 
management of a wound received in 
the opening of a vein. Paré seems 
to have endeared himself so much 
to this monarch, that, through his 
ou favour and protection, he, 
though a Calvinist, escaped the 
horrible massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew. The Duke of Sully, in his 
memoirs, bears testimony to the 
attachment which this cruel and 
fanatic king had formed to our 
surgeon. 


Of all those (he says) who were about 
the person of this prince (Charles IX.), 
none possessed so great a share of his 
confidence as Ambrose Paré, his surgeon. 
This man, though a Huguenot, lived 
with him in so great a degree of fami- 
liarity, that, on the day of the massacre, 
Charles telling him the time was now 
come when the whole kingdom would be 
Catholics, he replied, without being 
alarmed, ‘ By the light of God, sire, I 
cannot believe that you have forgot your 
promise never to command me to do 
four things; namely, to enter into my 
mother’s womb, to be present in the day 
of battle, to quit your service, or to go 
to mass.” The king soon after took him 
aside, and disclosed to him freely the 
trouble of his soul: ‘ Ambrose,’ said he, 
‘I know not what has happened to me 
these two or three days past, but I feel 
my mind and body as much at enmity 
with each other, as if I was seized with 
a fever ; sleeping or waking, the mur- 
dered Huguenots seem ever present to 
my eyes, with ghastly faces, and welter- 
ing in blood. I wish the innocent and 
helpless had been spared.” The order 
which was published the following day, 
forbidding the continuance of the mas- 
sacre, was in consequence of this con- 
versation. 

From what we know of Ambrose 
Paré, we may be sure that he would 
have yielded no jot or tittle of the 
faith that was in him either to the 
threats or to the blandishments of 
a court. He would have done his 

z2 
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duty even to martyrdom, unless the 
following passage from the Eloge of 
Dr. Vimont belies him : 


At this disastrous period, when fana- 
ticism lighted up the fire of civil war in 
France, the plague, that formidable wea- 
pon of vengeance in the hands of Provi- 
dence, exercised its ravages, and filled 
up the cup of misery to our afflicted 
country. Driven from city to city by 
this destructive scourge, Charles IX. at 
length consulted the oracle of surgery, 
as to the best method of stopping its 
career. Paré obeyed his Majesty’s com- 
mands, by publishing a clear and 
methodical work, being the result of his 
observation and experience; and the 
exactitude of his details may be the more 
relied on, as, during the three years of 
his being surgeon to the Hotel Dieu, he 
attended a number of individuals of 
every age and sex, and he was himself 
seized with this dreadful malady. Sus- 
tained by sincere and unaffected piety, of 
which his life was a perfect model, and by 
a courageous zeal which never gave way 
to any sense of personal danger when the 
welfare of another was at stake, Paré 
shut himself up in that sacred asylum, 
which religion and humanity keep con- 
stantly open for diseased indigence. 
Here, in this domicile of disease and 
death, he was seen to exert all the facul- 
ties of his soul, and all the resources of 
his art, and once more he turned the les- 
sons of misfortune to the advantage of 
mankind. 

Ambrose Paré, thus admired for 
his skill, and esteemed for his vir- 
tues, died December 20th, 1590, at 
the ripe age of eighty-one. He 
must att been about thirty years 
of age, when he made the notable 
discovery of which we are now to 
render an account —an account 
which we shall give mainly in the 
quaint old English of Thomas John- 
son, who published a translation of 
Ambrose Paré’s collected works, 
with many a misgiving and many 
an apology, in the year 1634. 

In the year of our Lord, 1536, 
Francis, the French king, for his acts in 
war and peace styled the Great, sent a 
puissant army beyond the Alps, under 
the government and leading of Annas 
of Mommorancy, High Constable of 
France, both that he might relieve 
Turin with victuals, soldiers, and all 
things needful, as also to recover the 
cities of that province, taken by the 
Marquis of Guast, general of the em- 
peror’s forces. I (says Paré) was in 
the king’s army, the chirurgeon of 

onsieur of Montejan, general of the 
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foot. The imperialists had taken the 
Straits of Suze, the castle of Villane, 
and all the other passages, so that the 
king’s army was not able to drive them 
from their fortifications but by fight. 
In this conflict there were many 
wounded on both sides, with all sorts of 
weapons, but chiefly with bullets. I 
will tell the truth (says honest Ambrose) ; 
I was not very expert at that time in 
matters of chirurgery, neither was I 
used to dress wounds made by gunshot. 
Now I had read in John de Vigo (this 
gentleman seems to have been the great 
surgical authority of his time), that 
wounds made by gunshot were vene- 
nate or poisoned, and that by reason of 
the gunpowder; wherefore for their 
cure, it was expedient to burn or cau- 
terise them with oil of elders, scalding 
hot (poor soldiers !), with a little treacle 
mixed therewith. But, for that I gave 
no credit neither to the author nor 
remedy, because I knew that caustics 
could not be poured into wounds with- 
out excessive pain, I (says our most 
discreet Ambrose), before I would run 
a hazard, determined to see whether the 
chirurgeons who went with me in the 
army used any other manner of dressing 
to these wounds. I observed and saw 
that all of them used that method of 
dressing which Vigo prescribes, and 
that they filled as full as they could 
the wounds made by gunshot with tents 
and pledgets dipped in this scalding oil 
at the first dressing, which encouraged 
me to do the like to those who came to 
be dressed of me. It chanced on a 
time, that by reason of the multitude 
that were hurt, I wanted this oil. Now, 
because there were some few left to be 
dressed, I was forced (happy necessity !) 
that I might seem to want nothing, and 
that I might not leave them undressed, 
to apply a digestive, made of the yolk of 
an egg, oil of roses, and turpentine. I 
could not sleep all that night, (anxious 
Ambrose!) for I was troubled in mind, 
and the dressing of the precedent day 
(which I judged unfit) troubled my 
thoughts, and I feared that the next 
day 1 should find them dead, or at the 
point of death, by the poison of the 
wounds, whom I had not dressed with 
the scalding oil. Therefore I rose early 
in the morning; I visited my patients, 
and, beyond expectation, I found such 
as I had dressed with a digestive only, 
free from vehemency of pain, to have 
had good rest, and that their wounds 
were not inflamed or tumefied; but, on 
the contrary, the others that were burnt 


. with the scalding oil were feverish, tor- 


mented with much pain, and the parts 
about their wounds were swoln. When 
I had many times tried this, in divers 
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others, I thought thus much, (wise 
Ambrose!) that neither I, nor any 
other, should ever cauterise any wounded 
with gunshot. 

This account of a discovery, des- 
tined to confer such great benefits on 
generations of wounded men, seems 
to us to be replete with interest. 
In it, as in a mirror, we may see 
the exact history of some discove- 
ries, and the approximate history 
of more. A man of native sense 
and shrewdness begins by daring 
to doubt the infallibility of some 
recognised authority; but conscious 
of his own want of practice and ex- 

erience, makes inquiry among his 

rother practitioners of the art and 

mystery to which he has dedicated 
his talents, and finds them unani- 
mous in support of the practice 
against which his own instincts had 
begun to rebel. He is satisfied for 
the time; and but for the happy 
interposition of the fairy, Necessity, 
the mother of invention and dis- 
covery, would go on to the end of 
his days treading in the footsteps 
of old and hardened offendersagainst 
truth and nature. His former doubts 
have prepared him to profit by 
eennny he can see the facts 
which others would overlook; he 
can compare the issues of conflicting 
poeres, and will assuredly shake 
imself free from the fetters of 
practice and prejudice. But such 
aman is not content with improve- 
ment. The same watchful and un- 
prejudiced frame of mind which 
made his first discovery possible, 
sets him on the search after some 
better method, if any such should 
chance to fall under his notice. 
Thus was it with Ambrose Paré, as 
he shall tell us once more in his 
own language, rendered into the 
English of three centuries ago by 
worthy Thomas Johnson. 


When we first came to Turin (says 
good Ambrose Paré), there was a chirur- 
geon far more famous than all the rest 
in artificially and happily curing wounds 
made by gunshot ; wherefore I laboured 
with all diligence for two years time, to 
gain his favour and love, so that at 
length I might learn of him what kind 
of medicine that was which he honoured 
with the glorious title of balsam, which 
was so highly esteemed by him, and so 
happy and successful to his patients ; yet 
could I not obtain it. It fell out a small 
while after, that the Marshal of Monte- 
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jan, the king’s lieutenant-general then in 
Piedmont, died ; wherefore I went unto 
my chirurgeon, and told him that I 
could take no pleasure in living there, 
the favourer and Meczenas of my studies 
being taken away ; and that I intended 
forthwith to return to Paris, and that it 
would neither hinder nor discredit him, 
to teach his remedy to me, who should 
be so far remote from him. When he 
heard this he made no delay, but pre- 
sently wished me to provide two whelps, 
one pound of earth worms, two pounds 
of oil of lilies, six ounces of Venice tur- 
pentine, and one ounce of aqua vite. 
In my presence he boiled the whelps, put 
alive into that oil, until the flesh came 
from the bones ; then presently he put 
in the worms, which he had first killed 
in white wine, that they might be so 
cleansed from the earthy dross with 
which they are usually replete ; and then 
he boiled them in the same oil so long 
till they became dry, and had spent all 
their juyce therein: then he strained it 
through a towel without much pressing ; 
and added the turpentine to it, and 
lastly aqua vite. Calling God to wit- 
ness, that he had no other balsam 
wherewith to cure wounds made with 
gunshot, and bring them to suppura- 
tion. Thus he sent me away, as rewarded 
with a most precious gift, requesting 
me to keep it as a great secret, and not 
to reveal it to any. 

Now, it is a curious psychological 
fact well worth noting, that Ambrose 
Paré, whose mind was acute enough 
to suspect the mistake which his 
contemporaries were committing 
in following the precepts of John 
de Vigo, and adding the tortures of 
scalding to the pain of goraeet 
wounds, continued to attach con- 
siderable importance to the Oyl of 
Whelps, never dreaming for a mo- 
ment that the virtue of this slimy 
oil was but the negative virtue 
which attached equally to his own 
extempore compound of yolk of egg, 
oil of roses, and turpentine. Bot 
remedies, though not in themselves 
unsuitable dressings for gunshot 
wounds, owed the success which 
seemed to attend their use, much 
more to the exclusion of the scalding 
oils than to any inherent curative 
property of their own. But Paré, 
it must not be forgotten, had pur- 
chased his secret by two years spent 
in the constant endeavour to gain 
the favour and love of the inventor 
and discoverer of this wonderful 
recipe; a circumstance which could 
not fail to enhance its value in his 
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estimation. Nor is it unlikely that 
both master and pupil shared the 
delusion, not to be wondered at in 
men living in those days, that the 
living principle of the poor whelps 
sal be, in some mysterious man- 
ner, transferred to the fluid in 
which their young lives were extin- 
a. Such a superstition would 

e in harmony with the ambitious 
longings which broke out into fruit- 
less searches after the philosopher's 
stone and the elixir of life. As to 
the cruelty practised upon the poor 
whelps, that was not likely to shock 
the feelings of men who were fami- 
liar with the lingering tortures in- 
flicted upon human beings for mere 
differences of opinion on questions 
of religion, or for inability to con- 
form themselves to the doctrines of 
kings, emperors, or popes. 

Living as we do in an age of 
comparative enlightenment, and not 
having the fear of penalties before 
our eyes, we shall venture to com- 
ment with some freedom on this 
curious anecdote of the Oyl of 
Whelps, and endeavour to make a 
practical application of its teaching 
to a not inconsiderable body of our 
fellow-citizens. At a period not 
very remote from this mesmeric, 
table-turning and spirit-rapping era, 
there existed a multitudinous John 
de Vigo, entertaining very strange 
and superstitious notions concerning 
the causes of disease, and having an 
equally strange tendency to under- 
value and disparage the resources 
of nature in scdiillaae and con- 
quering her own maladies. Hence 
an exaggerated belief in the virtues 
of medicines, and of remedies inter- 
nal and external; hence cruel suf- 
ferings often superadded tothe pangs 
of internal diseases, as the sealding 
oil to the smart of gunshot wounds ; 
hence, also, the pernicious and de- 

ing custom of charging patients, 

not for the time and skill bestowed 
upon their maladies, but for the medi- 
cines supplied for their use. These 
evils having grown to a certain mag- 
nitude, first engendered complaint, 
and then rebellion and reaction. 
The public mind was being gradually 
prepared for the advent of any im- 
a which should promise a re- 
ease from the tyranny of drugs, 

but still on the condition well under- 
stood, that the popular faith in medi- 
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cine and distrust of the powers of 
nature should not be disturbed. 
Homeopathy supplied these two 
desiderata to perfection. Hahne- 
mann, with his preposterous hypo- 
thesis, his fanciful or false personal 
experiences, and his infinitesimal 
doses, was welcomed with open arms. 
The public shook his little preae 
of syrup in the faces of the John 
de Vigos, and gravely sipped a tea- 
spoonful of an ocean impregnated 
with a drop of physic, affirming the 
success of the treatment to be as 
undoubted as the truth of the 
theory. Ofcourse, success seemed to 
attend the homeopathists, as it had 
seemed to attend the old school of 
allopathists when they counteracted 
the efforts of nature, which these in- 
novators simply left alone. But it 
was a case of the Oyl of Whelps 
over again. The inventor of that 
ingenious compound had, unknown 
to himself, contrived to leave nature 
very nearly to herself in the matter 
of gunshot wounds. He abstained 
from the scalding oils, and substi- 
tuted a harmless slime in their place, 
comforting to the wound, and not 
in any way hindering the beneficent 
operations of nature. The vis medi- 
catrix nature had full play. But 
the inventor all the time honestly 
thought that the result was attribut- 
able to the balsamic virtues of his 
oil, redolent, as it seemed to be, 
of the very living principle of the 
unfortunate whelps andearth worms. 
So with the disciples of Hahnemann. 
Their globules have the same claim 
to the cure of disease as the Oyl of 
Whelps had to the healing of wounds 
—certainly no higher claim—per- 
haps even a lower one. 

But we shall be told that some of 
the most enlightened, ay, and the 
most sceptical, men and women of 
the present day believe in the doc- 
trines of Hahnemann, and the suc- 
cess of homeopathic treatment. 
We admit the fact, but we attach 
no importance to it; for we have a 
theory at least as ingenious, and, as 
we think, much nearer to the truth, 
by which we are wont to account 
for credulity among sceptics. It is 


’ this: —that all human beings, without 


exception, have within them a prone- 
ness to credulity and superstition 
—all, not even excepting mathema- 
ticians, logicians, and statists—and 
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that because this inclination finds 
no play in the strict business in 
which they engage, it must break 
out in some direction or other where 
the mind is least fortified by expe- 
rience, and least able to combat it. 
Let no man, then, be surprised or 

ieved over much, to find a great 
ogician believing in Hahnemann, 
or a great statist in table-turning, 
or a great mathematician in spirit- 
rapping, or a confirmed atheist in 
phreno-mesmerism. ‘The credulity, 
which is a part of their compo- 
sition, and which they share with 
the most unlettered rustic, must 
break out somewhere. Even Am- 
brose Paré, who dared to disbe- 
lieve in scalding oils, went away 
from the inventor of the Oyl of 
Whelps, after his two years’ siege, 
happy as a man who had found a 
great treasure, and really believing 
it to be something better than his 
own mixture of yolk of eggs, oil 
of roses, and turpentine. Yet this 
great and worthy surgeon could rea- 
son concerning the alleged poison- 
ous character of gunshot wounds, 
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and refute the reasons advanced in 
favour of that strange hypothesis, 
with a logical and inductive acumen 
which would have charmed the 
very heart of the author of the 
Novum Organon, who lived a cen- 
tury later. 

ut to have believed in the Oyl 
of Whelps was a slight blot on 
the eseutcheon of the great French 
surgeon, to whom, and to such men 
as he was—to Cook, and Howard, 
andJenner—we oweit that our brave 
armies and fleets in the East are not 
‘lost in loss itself,’ tortured with 
scalding oils, eaten up with scurvy, 
and decimated by jail fever and 
small-pox, carried among them from 
the prisons of England. While we 
grieve over the accursed mismanage- 
ment that has starved and frozen 
our heroes in the Crimea, let us not 
forget to feel and to express our 
gratitude to those who, in times 
past, laboured to abolish cruel prac- 
tices, and to prevent and destroy 
diseases which, at a period not very 
remote, were the scourges of all our 
armies and fleets. 


WHITELOCKE’S EMBASSY TO SWEDEN.* 


be August, 1653, Cromwell and the 
Council of State determined, as 
their first great step in diplomacy, 
to send an ambassador to the court 
of Sweden, and chose Whitelocke 
for the purpose. 

While England languished under 
James and Charles, or turned her 
prowess against herself in civil war, 
the arms of Gustavus Adolphus had 
made Sweden the queen of Protes- 
tant Europe. She was mistress of 
all the Baltic provinces, which now 
supply the best soldiers and the 
best generals of Russia. Denmark 
was her only rival in the Northern 
Seas. Russia, before Peter the 
Great, was like Macedon before 
Philip; she had barely shown her 
head in the civilized world, and all 
her trade was through Archangel. 
Sweden therefore was a powerful 


* A Journal of the Swedish Embassy in the Years 1653 and 1654. 
written by the Ambassador, Bulstrode Whitelocke. 


ally. She was also the natural friend 
of a great Protestant power, and this 
friendship was not likely to be mar- 
red, like the friendship of Holland, 
by commercial rivalry. On_the 
other hand, the support of the Eng- 
lish fleet would be very valuable to 
Sweden, in repressing Denmark, 
opening the Sound, and Daas 
free the navigation of the Northern 
Seas. 

But Cromwell probably had a 
larger object in view than even the 
Swedish alliance, much more than 
the commercial advantages for which 
the alliance was nominally made. 
He wished to give the English Com- 
monwealth the same position — 
the great powers of Europe whie 
had been held by the English 
monarchy, and for that purpose to 
have an English ambassador re- 
Impartially 
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ceived at the court of a great sove- 
reign prince ; such being the policy 
of the English republicans, and not to 
fill the world with blustering mani- 
festoes and ranting emissaries in red 
searfs. Christina was well chosen 
for the experiment. Independently 
of the Protestant connexion, she was 
the daughter of Gustavus, whose 
official character as a king was quite 
lost in his personal character as a 
Protestant knight-errant. She was 
a great admirer of Cromwell, as he 
could hardly fail to know. The 
founder of her line, Gustavus Vasa, 
had mounted the Swedish throne, as 
she herself observed to Whitelocke, 
ream anee 
Cromwell had risen to greatness. 
But, above all, the eccentricity of 
her character, and her love of doing 
startling things, was likely to make 
her glory in receiving the ambassa- 
dor of aregicide republic. Crom- 
well could not at that time tell that 
she had resolved to separate her 
cause from that of kings by a vo- 
luntary abdication of the throne. 
The Chenedllor Oxenstiern governed 
Sweden in her name; but as the 
monarchy was nearly absolute, the 
personal wishes of the sovereign had 
great influence, and Christina had 
shown in some rather disastrous in- 
stances that she would have her own 
way. 

The choice of an ambassador was 
no less happy. Whitelocke had 
faults and weaknesses, and he does 
not rank high among the statesmen 
of that heroic age. He was too 
much for himself, and for half mea- 
sures, and Clarendon damns him 
with mitigated blame, as one who 
bowed an unwilling knee to Baal. 
But still he was a considerable man, 
and an excellent negotiator ; though 
wanting in strength of character 
himself, he was a shrewd judge of 
character in others. Hewasa good 
talker, and a man of polished man- 
ners. He was a soldier and a gentle- 
man, as well asa lawyer. He had 
been consulted by Fairfax in the 
conduct of sieges, and had made 
£2000 a-year at the bar. He was a 
good musician ; he had been a good 
dancer; and he could talk to Chris- 
tina about theology, philosophy, and 
the classics. He had seen courts 
and had good connexions, which 
enabled him to take men of family 
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in his suite. He was no fanatic 
either political or religious, and 
therefore not likely to give unneces- 
sary offence. His civil cowardice 
had gained him a name for modera- 
tion, and he had taken no part in 
the ‘ great business,’ as Mrs. White- 
locke calls the king’s death. All 
this made him the right man for 
the republic to send to a queen ; and 
we may be sure that he was chosen 
because he was the right man. As 
to sending him into honourable exile 
and getting rid of his — 
Cromwell would have kicked his op- 
position to the winds. 

When the offer was made to him 
he was in disgrace, deprived of his 
susmialonsaliie of the Great Seal, 
and excluded from the Barebones 
Parliament—the sad reward of his 
wise and faithful counsel to secure 
the fruits of the Revolution by re- 
storing Charles II. He doubted 
long and debated much whether he 
should accept the appointment. On 
the one hand, it had great attrac- 
tions both for his vanity and for 
his sincere desire to serve the Pro- 
testant cause. On the other hand, 
he was in high dudgeon against 
Cromwell and the wicked uncon- 
stitutional world; he feared the cold 
of Sweden and the sea voyage at 
the ‘ crazy old age’ of forty-nine; he 
had a wife and twelve children, with 
a thirteenth coming; andhe dreaded, 
not without reason, the swords of 
royalist assassins, and the fate of 
the regicide envoys, Ascham and 
Dorislaus. His judicious friends, 
being consulted, found much to be 
said on one side, and much also to 
be said on the other. His wife did 
her utmost to unman him in two 
Hector and Andromache scenes, 
which he gives in extenso. Mr. 
Cooke, an old and faithful servant, 
on the contrary, opined, though the 
subject ‘ was too high for him,’ that 
if Whitelocke could do more good 
by going than by staying at home, 
he had better go, and that other 
people had made sea voyages before 
and came back safe, which seems 
to have been a new light to his 
master. Finally Whitelocke went 


-to Cromwell, coquetted with him 


about his fitness for the post, and 
talked of the reluctance of Mrs. 
Whitelocke. Cromwell told him 
(much as Johnson might have told 
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Boswell) that he really did think 
him the right man; that he was sure 
Mrs, Whitelocke, being a good and 
jous woman, would spare her dear 

usband for a little time to the 
state; and that he would take care 
to give him a first-rate outfit and 
honour his bills. These conversa- 
tions are minutely reported by 
Whitelocke, and i himself ap- 
pears so like a simpleton in them, 
that we cannot doubt the accuracy 
of his report. 

So Whitelocke is to go. Creden- 
tials are made out from the Parlia- 
ment, expressing, perhaps in rather 
too good Latin, its desire that the 
old friendship of England with all 
foreign nations sarta teeta conser- 
vetur. Private instructions in Eng- 
lish are made by the Council, giving 
Whitelocke full powers of negotiat- 
ing, and statingtheimmediate object 
of the proposed treaty ; to open the 
Sound, in spite of the Danes and 
Dutch, by the united navies of 
England and Sweden, and to put 
an end to the harbouring of royalists 
at the Swedish court. ‘The ambassa- 
dor’s allowance is fixed, after some 
doleful haggling with the Council, 
at £1000 a month, besides coaches 
and liveries. Monk and Blake pre- 
pare two frigates, besides some 
smaller vessels, for the embassy. 
Mrs. Whitelocke pots meat, pre- 
serves fruits, bottles wine, and salts 
butter; the materials of collations 
hereafter to be deeply appreciated 
by the Swedish ladies. Whitelocke 
collects his suite, a hundred in num- 
ber, with no strange Puritan names, 
but with one son of a peer and one 
son of a baronet, and makes them 
aspeech ‘in the manner of Judas 
Maceabeus,’ bidding them who are 
fearful go back, and ‘those whose 
courage do serve them for this ac- 
tion’ come on; he also tells them 
that he means to keep up good order 
and religion among them in the fo- 
reign country to which they are 
going, a promise which he faithfully 
performed. The most important 
member of the suite is the chaplain, 
Mr. Ingelo, who is destined to up- 
hold the credit of Puritanic Cal- 
vinism in the midst of the eru- 
cifix-using and anti-Sabbatarian 
Lutherans of Sweden. A final adieu 
is said to the pleasant country, and 
to the pleasant Court of Chancery, 
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and its pleasant neighbours in West- 
minster Hall. 


Mr. W. Bushell, an ingenious gentle- 
man, who had been servant to the Lord 
Chancellor Bacon, sent a civil letter to 
Whitelocke, with a noble present—a 
curious rich cabinet of green velvet ; in 
it were two dozen of great glasses of the 
most rare and best distilled spirits of hot 
waters, after the direction of his lord ; 
and every glass had its screws and cover 
of Welsh silver, chiefly found out by 
himself, 


One can fancy the great Verulam 
majestically interrogating nature 
for this comfortable purpose, and 
looking with philosophic satisfac- 
tion on the ‘fruit’ of his investiga- 
tions. The cabinet, with its con- 
tents, was afterwards not inappro- 
priately given to the learned and 
philosophic Christina. 

While the ships were waiting for 
a wind at Gravesend, Whitelocke 
dashed up to London for one more 
scene with his Andromache. On 
the 7th of November he got to sea; 
having, just as he was starting, re- 
ceived the happy tidings of the safe 
birth of his thirteenth child. One 
is tempted to laugh at the ambas- 
sador’s uxoriousness ; but these do- 
mestic Englishmen were worth a 
good many Rousseauists, and the 
Revolution which they made re- 
flected its authors; a fact which 
is rather too much overlooked by 
philosophic historians when they 
talk about the analogy between the 
two revolutions. 

England was now at war with the 
Dutch, and the day after White- 
locke’s squadron sailed they caught 
a Dutch lens who, being brought 
on deck, proved a queer, shrewd, 
not unamiable fish. Whitelocke 
begins a quaint dialogue with— 
‘ Skipper, whence art thou?’ The 
skipper is a Flushinger, and thinks 
the war a bore. ‘We poor men 
give our Lords no thanks for it. 
—It is the pleasure of our Lords, 
but they are sufficiently cursed for 
it.’ Whitelocke: ‘God says you 
must not speak evil of your rulers.’ 
Skipper: ‘ And God says our rulers 
must not do evil.’ Whitelocke, 
from motives of high policy, which 
he carefully sets forth, tells the 
skipper he may go free, fishing- 
smack and all. Whereupon the 
skipper, who had been sweating and 
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blubbering with fright, grasps the 
hand of the magnanimous White- 
locke, and bursts out, ‘Now the 
Lord bless thy Excellence (that 

teful appellation did something 
or the skipper), I and my wife and 
children = ray for thee as long 
as we live. What! have all again 
when I expected not a pennyworth 
ofthem! There was never such an 
ambassador upon these seas. Now, 
I pray God bless thee, and bless 
thy wife and children, and bless the 
business thou goest about.’ Might 
not war spare skippers ? 

The voyage from Gravesend to 
Gottenburg took eight days. Off 
the coast of Denmark they had very 
rough weather, and the landsmen 
were awfully sea-sick, and repented 
of having left their safe houses, kind 
mothers, and comforts on shore, 
with all the solemnity usual in sea- 
sickness. The lamentations of one 
of them who complained that the 
ship would lurch and that the sea- 
men would not stop her, are spe- 
cially reported ‘ for diversion sake.’ 
Whitelocke rose superior to the 
sickness, though he had it badly 
after an injudicious supper of eggs, 
and cheered his prostrate suite with 
majestic ‘ drolling.’ One sees, how- 
ever, through his language, which 
is instinct with almost Scriptural 
awe, that in those days, with ships 
like castellated tubs, the ocean had 
lost little of its primitive terrors. 
While the chaplains were sea-sick, 

One Percall, a sort of master’s mate, 
prayed before Whitelocke and his com- 
pany, as he done the last three days 
very well and honestly, much beyond 
expectation, God having bestowed on 
him extraordinary gifts in praying and 
expounding the Scriptures; and it 
were pity, especially at such a time and 
place, that they should be hid and not 
exercised. Though the man might 
want a cassock and silk girdle, the 
modesty, sobriety, and pious words of 
the man, made Whitelocke at this time 
very willing to join in this mariner's 
prayers. 

The narrator is no fanatic. Surely 
there must have been something 
genuine in Puritanism, if, in spite 
of what a seaman’s life then was, it 
could make a Percall out of a 
master’s mate. 

At Gottenburg, Whitelocke, not 
having been expected, could not be 
received with all the honours; but 
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the Landshere and other local au- 
thorities were very civil, and to 
Whitelocke’s great satisfaction for- 
mally acknowledged the Common- 
wealth of England and the quality 
of its ambassador. This general 
complaisance saved another Dutch 
skipper who had been brought in 
by the Llizabeth, and begged hard 
to be released, but had untoward 
scruples about saying ‘your Excel- 
lence.’ Vice-Admiral Thysen, a 
Dutchman by birth, tried to make 
mischief about some other Dutch 
prizes, but Whitelocke’s temper 
and discretion ‘spoiled his plot.’ 
Gottenburg was then, through the 
patronage of Gustavus, a rising sea- 
port ; yet the inn in which the em- 
assy lodged was wretched, the 
charges were exorbitant, the host 
took any attempt to beat him down 
as a personal affront, and the hostess 
grumbled at a very handsome dou- 
ceur. “Whitelocke’s lodging was 
between two feather beds, after the 
fashion of the country, which is 
light and warm, but not so pleasing 
to Englishmen, who are not accus- 
tomed to it, as their rugs and blan- 
kets.’ The suite were reviewed 
and found all right after the sea- 
sickness, whereupon there was a 
thanksgiving, and Whitelocke read 
them a set of orders for their con- 
duct among a strange and rather 
riotous people, which are as good as 
if they had been made by a bishop. 
Lagerfeldt, the Swedish resident 
at London, had flattered Whitelocke 
with hopes of finding the Queen at 
Gottenburg; she proved, however, 
to be at Upsal, and the ambassador 
had before him a journey of more 
than 300 miles, over baddish roads, 
and in a Swedish winter, to that 
place. The Gottenburg authorities 
pressed roo light wagons and 100 
saddle-horses for the embassy. 
The horses were small and rough, 
with bare wooden saddles, bits 
made of ram’s-horn, rope bridles, 
and stirrups of withe. Whitelocke, 
however, had brought his own 
horses. His state-coach of crimson 
velvet, drawn by six blacks, must 
have astonished the dorfs on the 
road. The journey, over solitary 
tracts, and by lakes and woods, 
pretty, according to Murray, in 
summer, but dreary in a Swedish 
winter, took twenty days, inclusive 
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of Sundays, on which they re- 
ligiously rested. The lodgings 
generally were wretched, Skara, 
though a bishop's see, being as bad 
as the rest; and the provisions were 
execrable, beef, which had died in 
the field, seeming to be the staple. 
Whitelocke seasoned this bad fare 
of his followers with discreet fami- 
liarity, a part of the art of govern- 
ment which he flatters himself he 
understands. A narrow road along 
the edge of a precipice on the side 
of Lake Milaren, gave the English 
coachmen and postillions occasion to 
show that they ‘had mettle,’ and 
‘were masters of their art.’ One of 
the suite broke his leg, and another 
his arm, which, while travelling 
was still romantic, seems to have 
been a small ‘butcher’s bill.’ 
Otherwise they met with no mis- 
adventure. The Pretor of Képing 
was so ill-advised as to talk about 
‘tailors and cobblers who had killed 
their king,’ and a son of Salmasius, 
an Officer in the Swedish army, 
whom they met by the way, was 
inclined to hold forth in the style of 
Regii Sangquinis Clamor; but 


Whitelocke put them both down 


with judgment and success. The 
embassy entered Upsal, at last, in 
the midst of a snow-storm, escorted 
into the city by M. Vanderlin, the 
master of the ceremonies, and two 
senators, with a great crowd of 
people. To stand bowing to the 
ambassador of a regicide common- 
wealth, in the midst of a snow- 
storm, was rather a severe trial for 
a master of the ceremonies, and it 
seems to have proved too much for 
the temper of M. Vanderlin, who 
was somewhat ‘slight’ and ‘care- 
Jess’ on the occasion. 

Whitelocke was conducted to the 
best house in Upsal next to the 
palace, and introduced to two apart- 
ments, fitted up after the manner of 
ancient state, sumptuous, but rather 
stuffy. The rest of the house was 
ill furnished ; the suite could get no 
beds, and were obliged to make up 
for the want of them by immense 
fires. In the procession upstairs, 
on the arrival of the embassy, the 
two senators omitted some of the 
forms, and clipped Whitelocke’s 
title. He clipped their titles, and 
omitted to show them to their 
coaches in return. M. Vanderlin 
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afterwards expostulated, but White- 
locke would not apologize, and he 
was quite right; it was necessary to 
exact due respect for the parvenu 
republic. On a subsequent occa- 
sion, Vanderlin wanted Whitelocke 
to let the Danish ambassador go 
before him, and said that England 
had gone first while she was 
governed by a king. Whitelocke 
eo that she should go first, 
‘though she were governed by a 
constable ;’ and the Danish ambas- 
sador had to be ‘uninvited,’ to pre- 
vent a collision. 

At supper, on the first evening, 
there was a trial of Whitelocke’s 
Puritan virtue. Wanderlin pressed 
him to drink healths after the north- 
ern fashion to the Commonwealth 
and Cromwell. Whitelocke steadily 
refused. This was one of the points 
on which he had made up his mind 
and cautioned his suite beforehand. 
Vanderlin sulked the rest of supper. 
Some time afterwards, on a Sunday 
night, after Whitelocke had heard 
two good sermons from his chaplain, 
a party of Swedish officers sol gen- 
tlemen, headed by General Horne, 
came into the market-place, before 
the embassy, and there knelt down 
and drank healths to the Queen, 
with drums and trumpets, sounding 
after each health, as they do at the 
earouse of the king in Hamlet. 
Whitelocke expresses contemptuous 
disgust. 

On the third day after his arrival, 
Whitelocke went to court, with all 
his train in their state liveries, 
which he describes with frank de- 
light; himself ‘plain but extra- 
ordinary rich,’ his clothes and 
jewels being in all worth £1000. 
Christina received him in a room 
full of lights (it was two o’clock in 
a Swedish winter), with all her 
court about her. Whitelocke de- 
scribes her as short, but majestic, 
with a very noble manner, and a 
sprightly, though pale face. She 
was dressed in plain grey cloth, 
with a man’s jacket, a black ribbon, 
tied in a ae knot, round her 
neck, and a cap, which she took off 
when Whitelocke took off his hat. 
Her only ornament was the red rib- 
bon of the Order of Amaranta. 
The ambassador read her an ad- 
dress, in the course of which she 
got up and came close to him, try- 
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ing, as he supposed, to daunt him 
by her looks and gestures; ‘but 
those who had been conversant in 
the late great affairs in England 
were not so soon to be daunted by 
the presence of a young lady and 
her servants.” Poor young lady! 
The heroic blood of Vasa was fast 
running to madness in her veins. 
Charles XII. was soon to come; 
and Christina herself was on the 
edge of conversion to Popery, and 
the affair of Monaldeschi—a mise- 
rable fate for a daughter of Gus- 
tavus. 

‘Fire!—she is a soldier's child,’ 
said Gustavus, when she was two 
years old, and they were afraid of 
frightening her by firing a salute. 
Her amusements were hunting and 
shooting with pistols at a mark, and 
she disgraced a favourite courtier 
for submitting to an insult. White- 
locke treated her with judicious 
frankness, and evidently she liked 
him. He had many private inter- 
views with her, and forgot his lame- 
ness, ‘as a wounded man in hot 
action forgets his wound,’ while he 
walked up and down talking to her. 
She made him tell over the story of 
the civil wars, and the ‘sudden 
marches’ of Cromwell, whom she 
thought the first man of that day, 
Condé being next to him, but ‘ short 
of him.’ She made shrewd remarks 
on the state of politics and religion 
in England, and inquired much 
about the country, which she evi- 
dently intended to visit. In these 
colloquies Whitelocke did justice to 
civil and religious liberty and credit 
to himself. She also talked on re- 
ligious questions, but apparently 
without giving any hint that she 
intended to turn Roman Catholic, 
though she showed her sympathies 
by arguing that Roman Catholics 
were entitled to toleration. She 
rambled from topic to topic in a 
wild way, and flew from the English 
alliance to dogs and ciphers. We 
are surprised to find that her 
favourite classic was Petronius. 

One evening at a court ball she 
suddenly insisted on Whitelocke’s 
dancing with her, in spite of his 
years and lameness. ‘The ambas- 
sador recalled his youth as well as 
he could, and hobbled through a 
set; and Christina then told him 
that she had made him dance to see 
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whether she was treating with 
gentlemen, the Dutch ambassador 
having maliciously assured her that 
there were no gentlemen in the 
Parliament party. She was now 
satisfied. In the end, she conde- 
scended to be Whitelocke’s ‘ mis- 
tress’ on May-day, and accepted a 
collation at the embassy, at which 
she ate and drank very heartily of 
Mr. Whitelocke’s good things. 

Christina confided to Whitelocke 
her design of abdicating, and told 
him how philosophically happy she 
should be, and how she could con- 
temn the extremities of fortune 
and contumely with one footman 
and a lady’s-maid. Whitelocke 
tried to dissuade her with nearly 
the same arguments that the fool 
uses to Lear. He also told her an 
apologue of a certain old gentleman 
in England, who was about to resign 
his estate into the hands of his son. 
The deed being ready, and the house 
full of company, the son found his 
old father smoking and spitting in 
the parlour, and told him he had 
better go and spit in the kitchen ; 
whereupon the old man refused to 
sign the deed, saying that he would 
spit in the parlour as long as he 
lived. ‘To me,’ said Christina, ‘to 
be without the crown is to spit in 
the parlour.’ She found it otherwise, 
however, and tried to be queen 
again; but they thrust her back to 
her books and medals, and her bio- 
graphy of Alexander the Great. 
She wanted to have a secret article 
in the treaty empowering Cromwell 
to enforce the payment of her allow- 
ance and her other rights after her 
abdication, but Whitelocke per- 
suaded her to be content with 
writing to the Protector, who, he 
said, would certainly do her right, 
for he was ‘a great friend to honour 
and justice,’ which must be set 
against some other things that 
Whitelocke says. 

The treaty was turned over to 
Oxenstiern, Christina reserving it 
to herself to ‘strike the stroke’ if 
he and Whitelocke could not agree. 
Whitelocke has given a fine descrip- 
tion of the patriarch of Protestant 


statesmen and the chosen minister 


of Gustavus—the ‘great wise man’ 
of Sweden, as Cromwell called him, 
and as Whitelocke evidently felt him 
to be. The diplomatic passages be- 
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tween them are full of dignity and 
sense. Oxenstiern talked of England, 
and drew Whitelocke tovindicate the 
stability and respectability of repub- 
lican government. He respected 
Cromwell, though Christina thought 
he was jealous of him, as one who 
had succeeded in doing what the 
Chancellor himself had tried to do 
at her expense, but without success. 
He ceeded on the execution of 
Charles I., which he said was 
ay to all kings,’ though he 
commended the Puritans for doing 
their deed openly. Whitelocke put 
the question skilfully aside. In the 
intervals of negociation, the Chan- 
cellor talked with pleasant garrulity 
of his eventful life. He had once, 
he said, been in disgrace, and he 
then found great happiness in re- 
tirement, and great comfort in his 
Bible. He exhorted Whitelocke to 
have recourse to the same source 
of comfort, and ‘ never to doubt that 
he would be in favour again.’ The 
old man had feathered his nest 
pretty well. In a poor country 
where the crown was needy, one of 
his sons had £20,000 and another 
£10,000 a year, besides his own 
great wealth. In this as in other 
respects he remiads us of Burleigh. 

Baneationn could not be brought 
to conclude the treaty of alliance 
with England till peace was signed 
between Daclend and Holland. In 
the meantime Cromwell became Pro- 
tector, and fresh credentials were 
sent out to Whitelocke in his name. 
Whitelocke had new scruples, and 
doubted whether he ought not to be 
faithful to the Commonwealth; but, 
on the whole, wisely concluded that 
it was vain to be faithful to that 
which no longer existed. We must 
not laugh, with Mr. Carlyle, at these 
scruples of sincere constitutionalists ; 
they may stand in the way of a 
rising hero, but they may also stand 
in the way of a usurping rogue. 
Christina was delighted, and Oxen- 
stiern was reassured. The Chan- 
cellor made wise remarks on the 
Protector’s position, and especially 
on the necessity of governing in 
England, not arbitrarily, but accord- 
ing to law. Whitelocke gave an 
account of Cromwell’s assumption 
of supreme power, which, if it is 
not to be taken diplomatically, per- 
fectly absolves the Protector from 
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all blame. The sensation created in 
the diplomatic world was evidently 
immense; and before Whitelocke’s 
departure, all the North was cow- 
ering beneath the brandished thun- 
derbolt which Cromwell at last 
launched on Spain. 

The Spanish and French residents 
courted Whitelocke as their mas- 
ters were courting Cromwell, the 
Spaniard being the most active. 
The Dutchman, of course, counter- 
mined, till peace was signed. 
The Royalists gave little trouble. 
Sir Wiliam Ballendin, who had 
brought an offer of marriage from 
Charles Stuart to Christina, was 
insolent, but he had to apologise ; 
and an anti-regicide mob Thich at- 
tacked the embassy, vanished at 
the report of a pistol. Whitelocke 
told Cromwell, before he left Eng- 
land, that he meant to behave 
civilly to Cavaliers; and Cromwell 
replied that by doing so he would 
offend no sober-minded man. The 
Russian ambassador plays no part 
in the European diplomacy. Being 
invited one morning to an audience 
of the Queen, he replies that the 
invitation had only reached him at 
ten o’clock, when he was already 
drunk with brandy. He afterwards 
has an audience, and behaves like a 
barbarian and a slave. 

The treaty was at last signed, 
April 28, 1654. Whitelocke hopes 
it is to the honour of God, the in- 
terest of the Protestant cause, and 
the good of both nations therein 
concerned. Legally and commer- 
cially speaking, it 1s still in force, 
and Mr. Reeve notes that the list 
of articles contraband of war is still 
the same as it was made by that 
noble group of Vandyck figures in 
the old state-room of the Swedish 
Chancellor two hundred years ago. 
But the vital essence of the thing— 
the alliance between two great Pro- 
testant nations fighting for the 
liberties of the world is dead and 
gone—buried with Cromwell and 
Oxenstiern. 

Sweden, in Whitelocke’s pages; 
appears poor and comfortless—fit, 
therefore, to send forth conquerors 
of other countries. Whitelocke was 
told that he would not even have 
got his carrion beef to eat on his 
journey, if it had not been a year of 
extraordinary plenty, for which 
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there was a public thanksgiving. 
There seems to be a great desire for 
learning, but no money to pay pro- 
fessors. The eminent Ravius is 
very glad to receive from White- 
locke a present of £5. 

At the wretched town of Skara, 
Whitelocke saw a school with 300 
pupils, some of them thirty years of 
age. The Latin was canine. The 
ecclesiastics seem very poor: the 
mouth of the archbishop of Upsal 
waters at the value of English 
livings. The gentry remind us of 
the Scotch lairds, with their hard 
drinking and punctilious self-impor- 
tance. An sboundly mpous and 
expensive funeral which White- 
locke describes, recals the splendid 
exequies which reduced to absolute 
beggary the falling house of Ravens- 
wood. Old customs seem to be 
cherished, and Scandinavian forms 
are kept up at acourt wedding. In 
one respect the Swedish gentlemen 
were unlike the Scotch: they were 
not very hospitable. Whitelocke 
only dined out once—with Eric 
Oxenstiern. But this may have 
arisen from repugnance to a Puritan 
and republican, or from the ambas- 
sador’s refusal to conform to the 
bad custom of drinking healths. 

The Swedes disgusted White- 
locke by their disregard of the Sab- 
bath: they made it a day of fairs 
and junketings, and the court gave 
balls. He expostulated with Chris- 
tina on the subject, and, to her 
credit, his expostulation was taken 
in good part, and the Sunday balls 
were stopped. He spoke earnestly 
on this point and on the subject of 
national religion generally to Chris- 
tina’s successor, the wonderful 
Charles Gustavus, who also heard 
him with respect. A pious mem- 
ber of a Puritan congregation in 
London, sent him a fervent letter 
of thanks for the testimony he had 
borne to the cause of religion against 
Sabbath-breaking and drinking of 
healths. 

Whitelocke did not behave like 
a sour Puritan. He took part 
readily in all innocent amusements, 
made himself as agreeable as he 
could to everybody, and was ve 
hospitable at the embassy. e 
seems to have got on very well with 
the ladies. But he firmly upheld 
his principles, and took most pa- 
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ternal care of the morals of his suite. 
He strictly forbade them to go 
abroad at night, and took pains to 
amuse them with music, dancing, 
and Latin disputations (which were 
lively in those days) athome. They 
complained that they were made 
slaves. Whitelockesaidthattheywere 
no slaves to him, for he observed the 
same laws himself that he laid down 
for them; and he would take care 
that they did not become slaves to 
sin and Satan. It is difficult to 
imagine how any one who thinks 
Christianity a practical thing can 
hate these Puritans and admire the 
Cavaliers. 

The Swedish court was, of course, 
very unlike Versailles, but life there 
seems to have been gay. Manners 
were rather rough in the upper 
circles, to judge from the behaviour 
before-mentioned of General Horne 
and his friends; but there was an 
aspiration after the French ‘mode.’ 
The courtiers were well dressed, and 
most of the nobility lived at court. 
Of course there were gallantries ; 
and Christina herself has a favourite, 
Grave Tott, though, like Elizabeth, 
she scorned marriage, and inquired 
most respectfully after one of the 
Miss Whitelockes, who had refused 
several eligible offers. There ap- 
pears to be a lack of money ; at least 
the craving of the court officers and 
servants for fees and presents is 

eat, perpetual, and shameless. 

‘hitelocke was liberal in parting 
gifts. He gave the Queen some 
of his English horses, for which she 
indirectly begged. A prince of the 
blood had wistfully ired them 
before, but Whitelocke had turned 
a deaf ear to him. Christina gave 
Whitelocke £2000 worth of copper, 
and £1000 in jewels, which he 
thought he might well receive with- 
out stain to his republican virtue, 
as the presents he had given 
amounted to about the same value, 
and he had overspent his allowance. 
Hugh Peters had sent a present of 
a dog andacheese by Whitelocke 
to Christina, which Whitelocke was 
shy of delivering, but the eccentric 
Queen received them with pleasure. 

Before the ambassador left Upsal, 
he witnessed the abdication of Chris- 
tina before the three estates of 
Sweden. The Chancellor, when the 
time came, refused to speak, because 
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he had sworn to Gustavus that he 
would keep the crown on his daugh- 
ter’s head. So Christina had to 
speak for herself, which she did 
with self-possession, grace, and 
spirit. When she had ended, the 
Archbishop of Upsal and the Mar- 
shal of the Nobility harangued her 
for their respective estates. In the 
last place stepped forth the Marshal 
of the Boors, a genuine representa- 
tive of the country party, in peasant 
dress and clouted shoes, not a Pro- 
tectionist landlord, and without any 
‘congees’ expostulated in the name 
and phrase of the Boor estate against 
the abdication, bidding good madam 
‘continue in her gears, and be the 
fore horse as longas she lived.’ He 
then waddled up to the Queen, shook 
her hand heartily, and kissed it, 
wiped his blubbering eyes ‘ with a 
foul kerchief,’ and returned to his 
place. Christina and Whitelocke 
appreciated him. 

On the 20th of May, the embassy 
left Upsal for Stockholm, its chief 
congratulating himself, not without 
reason, on the success of his mission, 
his diplomatic conduct and dinners, 
and the good name he left be- 
hind him. At Stockholm, White- 
locke was received with honour, and 
saw the lions, including military 
stores, which strike us as immense 
for the age, 800 captured standards, 
and the charger (stuffed) which Gus- 
tavus rode at Lutzen. Some of our 
readers have seen Wallenstein’s Lut- 
zen charger in his palace at Prague. 
Just as the embassy was embarking, 
Admiral Wrangel came from Upsal, 
with an account of Christina’s final 
act of abdication, and the coronation 
of her successor. None of the cour- 
tiers would take off her crown. She 
appealed in vain to Baron Steinberg, 
and Grave Tott; at last she did it 
herself. As the new king returned 
from his coronation, Christina looked 
out of the window, and with a loud 
and cheerful voice, wished him joy 
of his accession. 

Weighing anchor from Stockholm, 
under the parsimonious Swedish sa- 
lute of two guns, Whitelocke had a 
rough voyage to Lubeck, whence he 
travelled to Hamburg ; and at both 
places received the burgher cour- 
tesies and hospitalities of the old 
Hanse Towns, finding all fuli of the 
fame of the Protector. At Ham- 
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burg, he had a narrow escape of 
his life from poison, as he sus- 
pected, given him at a banquet in 
a glass of beer, which was handed 
to him by a mysterious stranger. 
Before this he had, as he thought, 
narrowly escaped assassination by the 
hands of a strange groom, who con- 
trived to mingle with the suite, when 
they embarked at Gravesend, and 
suddenlydisappearedontheroad from 
Gottenburg to Lubeck. Dr. Whist- 
ler; with sweet oil of almonds, made 
all right at Hamburg. Whitelocke 
groans dreadfully, being very sensi- 
tive to pain, as he is also to hardship 
and discomfort. A Jew tendered his 
good offices, grateful perhaps for 
the favour shown by Cromwell to 
his race. 

At Hamburg, the embassy em- 
barked in the President, and the 
Elizabeth, for London. They were 
windbound at Gluckstadt, whence 
Whitelocke wrote to Christina, and 
where he received a visit from the 
governor of Holstein, who could 
scarcely recognise his Excellency in 
his ‘ green baize sea-gown.’ Off the 
coast of Norfolk, Whitelocke’s ship, 
owing to the recklessness of the 
sailors, struck on a sandbank, and he 
and his suite were all but lost. He 
has given a very fine narrative of 
this danger and preservation. The 
crew, on the whole, seem not to have 
behaved well; but in Whitelocke, 
and an old boatswain, religion rose 
above the fear of death. 

On the 30th of June, Whitelocke 
cast anchor at Gravesend, and next 
day proceeded to his house at Chel- 
sea, in cheerless weather, which the 
return to home made cheerful. Do- 
mestic raptures, pious exercises of 
praise and thanksgiving, under the 
conduct of Mr. Peters and Mr. In- 
gelo, with feasts and congratulations 
celebrate the happy end of the great 
and perilous enterprise, which in 
truth appears to Whitelocke a little 
greater and more perilous than it 
really was. A day or two after his 
arrival, the ambassador had an au- 
dience of the Protector, now in- 
stalled at Whitehall, and was closely 

uestioned by him about Christina, 
Charles Gustavus, Oxenstiern, and 


the state and institutions of Sweden, 
especially with reference to religion, 


which was evidently an essential ob- 
ject in thealliance. Whitelocke has 
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reported this conversation ; and it 
is clear, that whatever he might 
thiuk or say about Cromwell, he 
treated him asa king when they met 
face to face. Afterwards the ambas- 
sador made a formal report of his 
mission, and delivered the treaty to 
the Council; and in a short time, he 
was appointed First Commissioner of 
the Great Seal, and a Commissioner 
of the Exchequer. He was one of the 
chief personages at the Protector’s 
inauguration, and if he had chosen 
he would have been made a Vis- 
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count. So that he was pretty well 
rewarded, though he is inclined to 
grumble. 

A contemporary tells us, that 
Whitelocke’s journal was reprinted, 
partly in consequence of the praise 

estowed on it in conversation by 
Mr. Macaulay. We have reason to 
thank Mr. Macaulay, if it is so, for 
restoring tous areal treasure. Mr. 
Reeve has done his part well, though 
we should have been glad of a few 
more topographical and historical 
notes. 


THE GOVERNMENT, THE ARISTOCRACY, AND THE 
COUNTRY. 


\ HEN in our last number we 

ventured to suggest that Lord 
John Russell should go as Plenipo- 
tentiary to Vienna, we entertained 
very little hope of such an event 
being within the range of proba- 
bility. That an English statesman, 
the whole of whose public life had 
been passed in the House of Com- 
mons, and whose official experience 
had been, with the exception of the 
few weeks during which he pro- 
visionally held the seals of the Fo- 
reign Department, confined to do- 
mestic administration, should be 
deputed to superintend one of the 
mostimportant negotiations in which 
this country has ever been engaged 
is a fact of much significance. For 
our part, we have already epee 
our opinion on the art of diplomacy 
as cultivated by the English nation, 
therefore we need hardly say, we 
should heartily rejoice to see it 
exploded as a separate branch of 
the education of an English states- 
man. Lord John Russell has, of 
course, gone to Vienna with powers 
as ample as ever were entrusted to 
anenvoy. ‘The very appointment 
of such a man, superseding, as it 
does, the claims of the Westmore- 
lands, the Stratfords, the Cowleys, 
the Bulwers, et id genus omne, is in 
itself a blow to the prestige of diplo- 
macy ; and if success should crown 
his efforts it will not only deliver us 
from a war, but from that meddle- 
some profession which is always 
nourishing the seeds of war. 

Lord John, we think, will not 
allow himself to be governed by 


‘vigorous than ever. 


attachés and secretaries of legation, 
who are of opinion that they alone 
know anything about these high 
matters. Still less will he be led 
astray by those gentlemen who, 
whenever they have a plain question 
to deal with, immediately endea- 
vour to smother it under a profusion 
of words, and subscribe their inter- 
minable epistles with assurances of 
the ‘highest consideration.’ Lord 
John is just the man to encounter 
these adepts in the art of political 
lying. He will set them down with 
a plain tale. His views are precise ; 
his language is clear; his purpose 
is honest. 

We are glad, for an inferior rea- 
son, that our Whig leader is with- 
drawn for a time from the scene of 
his ordinary duties. His reputation 
has been somewhat impaired by re- 
cent events. There was a want of 
firmness and of candour, a prefer- 
ence of personal or party interests 
to those of the public remarked in 
the conduct of Lord John Russell 
in the transactions by which he pro- 
tracted the existence of the late 
Government too long, and then ter- 
minated its existence too abruptly. 
Change of air and scene will prove 
beneficial to his fame. See what 
wonders it has done for Mr. Stafford. 
That gentleman’s public character 
was given over as hopeless when he 
went to the East; he has brought 
it back quite restored, and more 
The case of 
the late President of the Council is 
not nearly so bad as was that of 
the late Secretary to the Board of 
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Admiralty, whose cure has been 
effected in the hospital of Scu- 
tari. The air of Paris and Vienna, 
we may hope, therefore, will be 
sufficient to restore Lord John to 
convalescence. 

But what has the country to ex- 
pect from this mission of her most 
eminent statesman? Foreign poli- 
tics are as little known the 
people of England as foreign lan- 
guages, and our rulers have never 
shown much desire to make them 
generally understood, We must 
therefore speculate according to 
the scanty light which is afforded us. 
Our first conjecture ther ‘s, that 
Lord John is not going to \icnna 
on a fool’s eee He, at least, 
must have reason to believe that the 
Emperor is in earnest in desiring a 
conference of the Powers with a 
view to peace; he must have faith 
in the sincerity of Austria; he must 
believe in the possibility of framing 
a treaty which shall afford some 
guarantee to civilized Europeagainst 
another irruption of the barbarians 
of the North. Lord John Russell 


is not the statesman we take him to 


be if he is prepared to conclude 


such a peace as his ancestor the 
Duke of Bedford assented to in 
1748, and negotiated in 1761. He 
will not sign preliminary articles 
which leave matters in statu quo, as 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, nor allow a 
vanquished enemy to dictate his 
own terms, as at the Treaty of 
Paris. Our Russell of 1855 will 
not be content with a truce under 
the title of a peace. He will bear 
in mind that England takes up 
arms in the nineteenth century only 
after due deliberation, and for a 
substantial object; and until that 
object is attained it would be mere 
trifling to lay them down. At the 
same time it must be borne in mind 
that the British Plenipotentiary is 
not in a condition to make demands 
founded on any great success ob- 
tained in this war. If therefore it 
is desirable to negotiate a peace at 
present, the adversary is entitled to 
refer to the present position of the 
allies. We cannot, for instance, 
require that the fortifications of 
Sebastopol should be dismantled, 
that the seaward batteries of Odessa 
should be reduced, that the imperial 
fleet in the Black Sea should be 
VOL. LI. NO. CCCIII. 
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limited. If we require such terms 
as these we must obtain them by 
the sword. But we have already 
stated, in our last number, that, 
in our opinion, the substantial ob- 
jects of this war can be compassed 
without insisting on such hard con- 
ditions, and, what is more, that they 
cannot be exacted by the present 
alliance of the European Powers. 
Lord John will ponder these things ; 
nor are we the least apprehensive 
that he will prove impracticable 
by reason of the high vaunting tone 
which he has used on the subject 
of this war in the House of Com- 
mons. Our observation of the noble 
lord during the greater part of his 
ublic career has taught us that he 
is not inflexible; and highly as we 
regard his public spirit, our appre- 
hension is, from noticing the dispa- 
rity between what he has demanded 
and what he has accepted in great 
questions of domestic policy, that 
he would take rather less than the 
just expectations of the country 
might require. We hope that the 
mission of the noble lord may be 
successful for every reason; but for 
this one not among the least, that 
it will lead to a reform, if not to an 
abolition of the whole system of 
English diplomacy as it has hitherto 
existed. 

The feeble administration of the 
Duke of Newcastle, acting upon a 
military system, rusted by disuse 
and abounding in defects, has led 
to a change in the Government, 
The duke imagined that by working 
fifteen hours a day in his office, he 
adequately discharged the duties of 
a department which required the 
original resources of a statesman. 
We do not blame his grace for 
thinking himself fit to direct a great 
war; but we do blame his colleagues, 
the best of whom well knew his in- 
capacity, for sacrificing their public 
duty to private feelings, in allowing 
him to retain this post so long. 

From the first menace of hostili- 
ties Lord Palmerston had been de- 
signated by the public voice as the 
minister best qualified for the 
management of the war. We can- 
not say that we ever shared this 
opinion. But as no good purpose 
can at present be answered by 
stating our reasons, we abstain from 
doing so. The people have got 

AA 
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their favourite minister. We 
heartily hope their expectations will 
be fulfilled. 

We cannot, however, pass over 
the measures of military reform 
already announced without some 
comment. They are curious, to say 
the least. A major-general is to be 
sent out, not to take the most im- 
portant departments of the service 
out of the hands of the commander- 
in-chief—oh, no—but to advise him; 
only it is expected that the field- 
marshal will implicitly adopt the 
major-general’s advice. Lord Rag- 
lan, in fact, is to have pretty much 
the same discretion that the dean 
and chapter have under a congé 
d’clire. The dean and chapter have 

ermission to elect a bishop, and the 
Crown only recommends its candi- 
date. If it was thought desirable 
to separate the control of the 
quartermaster’s and adjutant’s de- 
partments from the command of the 
army, we humbly think that it 
would have been better to do so by 
a distinct arrangement, which should 
leave the officer who really directed 


these wom responsible for 


the due discharge of his duty. But, 
according to the plan of the Govern- 
ment, nobody will be responsible for 
these duties ; not General Simpson, 
for he is only the adviser of Lord 
Raglan ; not Lord Raglan, for he 
has nothing to do but to adopt 
General Simpson’s advice. Then 
three civil commissioners, Sir J. 
M‘Neill being the chief, are to 
take upon themselves the adminis- 
tration of the commissariat. Any 
change in this department must be 
unfortunate indeed, if it failed to be 
an improvement. But here again is 
the vice of multiplied and therefore 
diminished responsibility. | Why 
should Sir J. M‘Neill, whois known 
to be an able man, have two 
anonymous gentlemen associated 
with him as coadjutors? Would it 
not be better to place them in sub- 
ordination, rather than in a position 
to overrule him? As to Commis- 
sary-General Filder, we have no 
idea what part he is to play in this 
re-cast. Whether he and Lord 
Raglan will submit to be thus 
mediatized is a question for the 
noble field-marshal and the civil 
functionary to decide for them- 
selves. As a compensation for the 
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loss of authority by the appoint- 
ment of Major-General Simpson to 
superintend the staff of the army, 
and to give him something to do in 
the intervals of field operations, 
additional power is to- be conferred 
upon the field-marshal. He is to 
command the new corps of seaven- 
gers without any interference from 
anybody. We may therefore ex- 
pect to see the meteorological des- 
patches of the noble lord varied 
with the achievements of the scaven- 
ger brigade, returns of the number 
of dead horses, and the quantities of 
offal removed from the neighbour. 
hood of the camp. We heartily 
wish success to the scavenger. 

The organization of a land trans- 
port service is no doubt a great 
stroke of management. To be sure 
it might seem strange that the 
means of conveying things from the 
landing-place to the camp were not 
snovided some time ago; but ex- 
perience has made us humble and 
moderate in our expectations. When 
we find a general so much occupied 
with more important matters, that 
he could not find time to entrench 
his position, and to make a road 
between head-quarters and the 
eamp, it would perhaps be uw- 
reasonable to expect that such a 
subordinate detail as land carriage 
should be thought of at all. We 
are therefore thankful for the land 
transport service, although it has 
been organized at a time when 
four-fifths of our devoted army no 
longer require its aid. The esta- 
blishment of an hospital at Smyrna, 
under the superintendance of pro- 
fessional dvlien ss and especially 
the provision for the conveyance 
of the sick and wounded to this 
country, are entit\ed to unqualified 
praise. 

Such are the new arrangements 
for the due care and regulation of 
our army in the “ast. It appears 
to us, however, that one important 
—— has been valine. 

NV hatever precautions may be taken, 
disease, as well as the sword of the 
enemy, will still have their victims. 
What order has been taken to keep 
up a force, which in little more than 
four months has been reduced from 
fifty-four thousand to less than ten 
thousand men? Recruiting at 
home is not so active, alas! as 
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Death in the Crimea. We hear of 
nothing having been done under the 
Foreign Enlistment Act. Does 
Lord Panmure really believe that 
his plan of recruiting middle-aged 
men for a limited period will fill up 
his skeleton battalions? In our 
judgment, the foreign enlistment 
scheme was hopeful, compared with 
this. Yet how is the rank and file 
to be kept up? This, we admit, is 
the most difficult question with 
which our War-Minister has to 
deal. Sir G. C. Lewis, at his late 
election, told his constituents that 
we were not a military nation; and 
the honourable baronet has incurred 
the censure of some of our daily and 
weekly contemporaries, for enun- 
ciating a truth so disagreeable at 
the present moment. We submit 
however that a public man is not 
necessarily insensible to the honour 
of his country because he seeks to 
ascertain what is the exact amount 
of her military resources. England, 
if she chose to follow the example of 
the Continent, might, proportion- 
ally to her population, bring as 
many soldiers to her standards. 
But, except in the last extremity of 
self-defence, anything so foreign to 
the genius of our people as conscrip- 
tion could never be resorted to. 
The impolicy of forcing the home 
production of soldiers by a system 
of exorbitant bounties, as recom- 
mended by such statesmen as Mr. 
Drummond, was pointed out in our 
January article. We have already 
pushed the forcing system as far as 
itcan be safely carried. We have 
lowered the standard and raised the 
bounty, with the result of obtaining, 
for the most part, boys, unfit for 
active service. If then the Govern- 
ments of continental Europe, whose 
people are far more military in their 
tastes than the English, cannot keep 
their armies in the field without the 
conscription, there seems to be 
little probability that we shall ever 
be aide to supply the demands of a 
great war by voluntary enlistment. 
If this war should be protracted, it 
is pretty plain that we must return 
to the old practice of subsidies. 
We must own however that we 
would much rather that England 
should rely on her great naval 
power, and rest contented with sup- 
plying a small military contingent 
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to the armed alliance of France and 
Austria. 

Three weeks ago the House of 
Commons, which, it must be ad- 
mitted, had hitherto shown the 
greatest forbearance with regard to 
the war, determined, by a very 
large majority, not to take into 
their own hands the administration 
of military affairs, but simply to 
institute an inquiry into the causes 
of the grievous disasters which had 
befallen the army; and unless it is 
to be contended that Parliament has 
nothing to do with the war, except 
to vote any amount of money which 
the Government may think fit to 
demand for the purpose of carrying 
it on, it was high time for Par- 
liament to interfere. The minister 
most distinguished for his know- 
ledge of, and deference for, high 
constitutional principles, quitted 
office on the express ground that 
the time was come for such an 
inquiry. The rest of the Govern- 
ment, however, resenting the inter- 
ference of the House of Comm «us 
as an invasion of their province, 
resigned in a body; and, after a 
fortnight had been wasted in adjust- 
ing the conflicting pretensions of the 
small circle of individuals to which 
it seems the administrative ability 
of this great empire is confined, the 
same Government substantially 
resumed their places, such changes 
only having been made as were 
barely sufficient for the purpose of 
altering identity. Lord Palmer- 
ston, as the organ of this new com- 
bination, then came down, and in 
a tone of ill-timed pleasantry, 
almost rivalling that Reform Club 
after-dinner-speech of ill-omened 
celebrity, compared Mr. Roebuck to 
Wat Tyler, the House of Commons 
to the mob, and offered himself 
to enact the part of Richard II. 
The House however seemed very 
little disposed to let the matter 
go all in a joke; upon which it was 
intimated, that if they persisted in 
their resolution, the country wouldbe 
appealed to for that vote of absolute 
confidence which the representatives 
of the people withheld. We feel 
confident however that the menace 
of dissolution will carry terror only 
to the hearts of those members who 
were of the minority in the late 
division; and if Lord Palmerston 
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thinks he can go to the country 
upon such measures as he has 
announced, he will find himself 
grievously mistaken. Why it is 
the country which is responsible for 
the recent vote of the House of 
Commons; it was in obedience to 
the loud and indignant demand for 
inquiry and redress which resounded 
through the nation, and not, as 
everybody knows, from any capri- 
cious desire to fetter the hands of 
the executive, that the independent 
liberal party felt compelled to qua- 
lify that generous — patient sup- 
port which they had hitherto given 
to the war administration. 

The frightful misconduct of the 
war has revived the dangerous agi- 
tation, which had slept since th 
Reform Bill, of the aristocratic 
question. Lord Malmesbury, by 
his blundering defence of the least 
defensible part of the aristocratic 
system, the constitution of the 
army, gave the first important im- 
pulse to this ominous debate. The 
mismanagement of our affairs, both 
civil and military, is attributed to 
the absence of the vigorous popular 
element in the governing body. 
Another member of the privileged 
elass, though a very different one 
from Lord Malmesbury, has also 
eome forward to stem the torrent of 
public opinion which seems to be 
setting in against his order. But 
Lord Stanley, whose ability and 
information would adorn and 
strengthen any class to which he 
might happen to belong, is not 
much more happy in his Tohnee of 
aristocracy than that earl whose 
recent appointment to one of the 
most important offices in the Ad- 
ministration was far more calculated 
to bring opprobrium upon his order 
than a whole volume of invective 
from the press. Lord Stanley, in 
refutation of the cry against aristo- 
eratic preference, points to the po- 
sitions held b Gobden and Bright, 
Disraeli, Gladstone, and Cardwell. 
We are surprised that such a flimsy 
fallacy should have imposed upon 
the understanding of the noble 
member for Lynn, or that he should 


have thought such an illustration 


would advance his argument. He 
has quoted names of some of the 
foremost men in this country—men 
whose energies nothing short of the 
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iron weight of despotism could have 
kept down. The first two names 
are associated with the agitation 
and triumph of the question inwhich 
of all others the people of England 
took the deepest and most impas- 
sioned interest. All the world 
knows that the English aristocracy 
did everything they could to put 
down Cobden and Bright, and that 
those eminent persons take a lead 
in public affairs not by the mild 
toleration of the aristocratic system, 
but in spite and defiance of it. 
Disraeli, it is equally well known, 
has become a party chief not by the 
willing election of the party which 
he leads, but by his own genius and 
energy, and in spite also of the all 
but avowed disaffection of his fol- 
lowers. Gladstone and Cardwell, 
sprung from the mercantile com- 
munity, were men of such conspicu- 
ous merit that it was im casio to 
keep them back. The former, in- 
deed, first entered public life in 
aristocratic livery. The old Tory 
party: unlike their exclusive rivals, 
ad always observed the wise policy 
of engaging in their service, from 
time to time, young men of remark- 
able promise at the public schools 
or universities; and it was in this 
way that Mr. Gladstone entered 
Parliament as the nominee of the 
late Duke of Newcastle, celebrated 
for ‘ doing what he liked with his 
own.” r. Cardwell’s lot was cast 
in the Reformera; but he obtained 
a patron in Sir Robert Peel. He is 
one of the clearest and readiest 
speakers in Parliament, and one of 
the best men of business in office; 
but the country has hitherto lost 
the benefit of his advice in the 
Cabinet simply because he is not a 
man of ‘family.’ The same obser- 
vation may b applied to Mr. 
Baines—a man of remarkably strong 
sense and administrative ability. 

It is not pleasant to make dis- 
paraging remarks on individuals, 

ut this question unfortunately re- 
solves itself into personality. We 
say, with others, that the distribution 
of public patronage in this country 
is partial, unfair, and detrimental to 
the public service. The best men 
are not promoted; not even the best 
men of a class. A wide range of 
competition, including a great mass 
of energy and intelligence, is prac- 
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tically excluded. We might abun- 
dantly prove our case, by reviewing 
the red books for the last century— 
for the last fifty years—for the last 
ten years. But we are content to 
take the presenttime. And mms 
aside the army and navy, with al 
the other departments ‘out of doors,’ 
we will confine our criticisms to the 
parliamentary administration. 

In the first place, let us take the 
Cabinet. It consisted, a few days 

o, of fourteen members; eight 
Sikes are peers; one is the son 
and heir presumptive of an earl; 
four are old baronets ; and one only 
is a commoner, unconnected by birth 
with the aristocracy. 

Does not this single fact, prove 
that the complaint of an undue pre- 
ference to one class is not mere cla- 
mour? Mr. Gladstone was the only 
Cabinet minister sprung from the 
middle class ; it may indeed be sug- 
gested, thata compensation was found 
in the great preponderance of that 
gentleman’s ability and influence ; 
and that in his person the middle 
classes were represented to the extent 
of at least half the administration ; 
but setting aside this mode of compu- 
tation, we find that the highest ad- 
ministrative ability of this nation is 
as thirteen to one in favour of the 
titled order, in comparison with all 
the other classes! It would be a 
waste of words, gravely to refute 
such a notion as this. ‘The truth is, 
that in respect of ability and infor- 
mation, the aristocracy are merely 
on a level with the other educated 
classes, and in a country like this 
should enter into an honourable com- 
petition for the public service on the 
same terms. No person of sense or 
candour envies a nobleman like 
Lord Clarendon or Lord John Rus- 
sell, who has vindicated his claim to 
the public confidence by a superi- 
ority of talents and attainments; 
but the country will not be easily 
persuaded that the Duke of 
Argyll, Lord Panmure, Lord 
Canning, and such like, would 
ever have been ministers of the 
Crown, except for the accident of 
birth, We are no enemies of the 
aristocracy ; on the contrary, we 
believe that if the invidious monoply 
of office which they at present enjoy 
were taken away they would rise 
im the public estimation, and would 
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obtain by merit much of the prefer- 
ment which they now unfairly arro- 
gate. We are content even that 
some favour should be shown to the 
pretensions of a class which has the 
advantage of being near the fountain 
of power and patronage. It is na- 
tural also that the Court should se- 
lect its servants from among the 
higher orders. We do not object 
therefore to the Mulgraves, to the 
Drumlanrigs, the Ernest Bruces, 
and the rest. But we do complain 
that not only is the Cabinet and the 
Court filled with titled personages, 
but that the avenues to the public 
services are choked up, and the 
minor offices filled by lords and 
honourables. If we must put up with 
the Woods, the Elchos, and the 
Youngs, it is rather too bad that we 
should find every hole and corner of 
office stopped up by the Wode- 
houses, the Herveys, and the 
Cowpers. 

Men of intelligence and capacity 
for the public service, who are not 
born in the aristocracy, and are un- 
willing to put on the livery of a pa- 
tron, look with disgust upon a system 
by which men, their superiors only 
in the accident of birth, have been 
before and since the time of Burke 
‘ nursed, and swaddled, and dandled 
into statesmen.’ The rottenness of 
this system has lately suffered asignal 
exposure, and the miseries of the 
Crimea will not be without a good 
result, if that result be to rescue the 
administration of the public service 
from the exclusive management of 
predestined rulers. 

* * * * 

We had hoped to have closed this 
article by an expression of satis- 
faction that a strong government 
had been formed, or at least that 
some government had been formed 
to meet an emergency of public 
affairs almost unparalleled. But 
chaos is come again. The adminis- 
tration of Lord Palmerston, which 
was to have fulfilled the hopes of 
the country, has expired in the very 
hour of its birth; and the grand 
inquest of the nation assembled on 
Friday last to sit upon its remains. 
We must say that the evidence of 
the principal witnesses inculpates 
themselves as the authors of this 
calamity. What is the plain state- 
ment of the case ? The govern- 
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ment of Lord Aberdeen was broken 
up by the decision of the House of 
Commons to inquire, by means of 
an independent Committee, into the 
management of the war. Can any- 
thing be more obvious than that the 
first question which would be asked 
by any statesman invited to form a 
sart of a new administration would 
- what course was intended to be 
taken by the minister charged with 
her Majesty’s commands in respect 
of this Committee? Yet strange to 
say, neither Sir James Graham, nor 
Mr. Gladstone, nor Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, when they consented to 
assist Lord Palmerston in the ardu- 
ous duty which he had undertaken, 
made any stipulation or even any 
inquiry upon this essential point. 
The inference surely was inevitable 
that a ministry formed under such 
circumstances must be prepared 
either to assent to the will of the 
House of Commons or to take the 
sense of the country. Lord Palmer- 
ston, in the absence of any such un- 
derstanding with his new colleagues, 
took the course which was marked 
out for him by candour and practi- 
cal good sense. He came down to 
the House ; he stated the measures 
with regard to the war administra- 
tion, which he had already adopted, 
and he intimated to the House that 
he would gladly be relieved from 
the embarrassment which the recent 
vote had imposed upon the Execu- 
tive Government. The House how- 
ever turned a deaf ear to this broad 
hint; and we must say that if Lord 
Palmerston had then thrown up 
his commission, he would both 
have deceived his sovereign and 
trifled with the public service. 
Lord Palmerston was not so igno- 
rant and presumptuous as to ex- 
pect that at his bidding the House 
of Commons would or could rescind 
a deliberate and solemn vote. His 
colleagues of the Liberal party, 
though they differed from the policy 
of that vote, had too much respect 
for the independence of Parliament 
to expect anything so preposterous. 
But Mr. Sidney Herbert forsooth 
thought that he and his friends could, 
play the game of the great Sir 
Robert on a far greater scale than 
that powerful and sagacious states- 
man had ever attempted. Because 
Sir Robert Peel had on a rare occa- 
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sion ‘ compelled’ the House of Com- 
mons to retract a hasty vote passed 
a a narrow majority, Mr. 8. 

erbert had the childish folly to 
fancy that the same menace which 
a great chief minister, in the 
plenitude of his power, at the head 
of a mighty party, could venture to 
use, might successfully be mimicked 
by a elique which had little or no 
following in Parliament, and no 
party in the country. We venture 
to say, that except among the half 
dozen or so of gentlemen who have 
become the Peelite rump (a single 
bench was sufficient to hold it), 
there was a general feeling in the 
House, on Friday night, that the 
conduct of the retiring eligue was 
nothing less than a scandalous dere- 
liction of duty for personal and 
selfish objects when the country 
was in a most mom. .ous crisis. 
These men, we think, ~ould have 
shown a want of public spirit if 
they had refused to aid Lord 
Palmerston at such a period in his 
efforts to form a Government; but 
for betraying him into the position 
of a minister, and then immediately 
deserting him, they offered no justi- 
fication whatever. 

Friday night was set apart for 
the explanations of the seceders; 
and the largest house that we have 
seen during the present Parliament 
was assembled at four o'clock to 
hear the reasons which had induced 
three gentlemen of great political 
experience, and two of them stutes- 
men of the highest reputation, sud- 
denly to quit the service of their 
sovereign, which they had just en- 
tered at a moment of critical emer- 
gency. At half-past four, the hour 
tixed by the rules of the House for 
the commencement of public busi- 
ness, Sir James Graham, Mr. Glad- 
stone, and Mr. Herbert, entered 
the House and took their seats be- 
low the gangway; and at five 
o'clock, Lord Palmerston, having 
kept the House waiting his pleasure 
for half an hour, entered in breath- 
less haste, and moved that the 
‘other orders of the day be post- 
poned till after the notice of motion 
for nominating the Committee of 
the Army before Sebastopol.’ The 
ball of debate being thus set rolling, 
Sir James Graham slowly rose, and 
after a few prefatory remarks 
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the eommon form, informed his 
astonished audience that, having 
been invited by Lord Palmerston 
to join his administration, he had 
made only one stipulation, namely, 
that the foreign policy of the late 
Government should not be de- 
parted from! He said that the 
state of his health prevented 
him from entering into protracted 
correspondence or negociation; 
but considering that the very 
first thing which the Government 
would have to deal with was Mr. 
Roebuck’s Committee, it is utterly 
inconceivable that he should have 
omitted to put the simple question 
to the Premier, ‘ What course do 
you propose to take with reference 
to that Committee?’ The apology 
which the right honourable baronet 
made for his conduct was, we must 
say, about as shabby as anything we 
ever heard. ‘ Long experience of 
this house,’ said he, ‘has enabled 
me to discern its temper. I found 
that there was no probability that 
it would reverse its decision with 
regard to the War Committee, and I 
could not consent to its appoint- 
ment.’ In other words, ‘I induced 


+ chief to accept a responsibility 


which perhaps he would not 
have accepted had he not relied 
on my co-operation, and as soon 
as we take the field, seeing there 
was more danger in the position 
than I had anticipated, I retreat 
and leave him unsupported in the 
front of the battle.’ Prudent con- 
duct this, Sir James, but not very 
like the public spirit which should 
distinguish an English statesman, 
although it may not be quite incon- 
sistent with the character of an 
English gentleman. 

The right honourable baronet 
then proceeded to depict in glowing 
terms the terrible consequences 
which must ensue from the labours 
of this revolutionary Committee. 
The French alliance would be im- 
perilled, the character of public 
servants would be assailed in their 
absence, if a majority of eleven 
gentlemen, cased upon between 
the minister and the mover, and 
therefore, it may be supposed, not 
wholly devoid of discretion, should 
think fit to conduct the proceedings 
of the Committee in a profligate and 
reckless spirit. The solemn warnings 
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of the outgoing minister altogether 
failed, however, in frightening the 
House, which had the good sense to 
see that an inquiry might be prose- 
cuted with regard to the administra- 
tion of certain departments of the 
public service without involving such 
terrible consequences as the ex-First 
Lord of the Admiralty predicted. The 
House and the country had in the 
first instance done their duty ; they 
had placed ample funds at the dis- 
posal of the Government, and had 
abstained from interference in the 
application of those funds, or in any 
detail relative to the civil or military 
management of the war. It is 
alleged that those funds have been 
in a great measure misapplied ; that 
the army has wasted away from 
want of shelter, clothing, food, and 
medicine ; that the horses have been 
literally starved to death. The House 
of Commons will shortly be called 
upon to provide ways and means for 
raising nearly thirty millions ster. 
ling for the war expenditure of the 
ensuing year. We have been taught 
tobelieve thatinquiry into grievances 
should accompany and precede sup- 
ply. Is this ancient privilege and 
duty of the Commons become obso- 
lete? But the House must on no 
account, it seems, inquire why a road 
has not been made from Balaklava 
to the camp; why things consigned 
to Balaklava have been sent to 
Varna, and vice versd ;—why tents 
have been sent to the camp and the 
tent-poles to Scutari ; why the army 
were perishing for want of common 
necessaries when Balaklava was 
crammed with stores ;—they must 
ask no questions about any of these 
things, because something may inci- 
dentally transpire in the progress of 
these investigations which may give 
offence to our ally! Now we do not 
hesitate to say that this is down- 
right nonsense ; and when we hear 
such an argument against inquiry 
from the lips of a minister, we 
eannot but think that there is a 
desire to stifle inquiry for reasons 
which cannot be avowed. As to 
the argument that an inquiry 
would be unjust to individuals who 
would not be before the Committee 
to answer for their conduct, it is 
equally frivolous. The object of 
the Committee is not to criminate 
individuals, but to avert from the 
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army of 1855 the disasters which 
have almost destroyed the army of 
1854. Are the Commons of Eng- 
land to be turned from their pur- 
pose because the prosecution of it 
may consequentially or by inference 
affect the conduct of some obscure 
individual in the commissariat, the 
transport-service, or the staff? Can 
it seriously be contended that the 
House of Commons are precluded 
from entering into any inquiry 
relative to the administration of 
public business, unless they are in 
a condition to pronounce a judicial 
sentence upon the officials whose 
conduct must collaterally come 
before them in the course of such 
an inquiry? If such a proposition 
could be maintained, it would be 
tantamount to denying to the House 
of Commons one of the most valu- 
able and important rights which 
belong to the representatives of the 
—. The Committee may con- 
emn a system without inculpating 
an individual who has not had an 
opportunity of being heard in his 
defence. The great benefits which 
may be expected from a_parlia- 
mentary investigation into the mis- 
management of certain departments 
involving the lives of our country- 
men and the honour of England, 
are not to be frustrated by a remote 
possibility of injuring the reputa- 
tion of some clerk or aide-de-camp, 
who may not be present to justify 
or excuse himself. We need hardly 
pursue this subject. Sir James 
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Graham’s speech, though one of 
extraordinary vigour and skill, failed 
to shake the confidence of the 
House in the wisdom, the justice, 
and the necessity of the course 
which they had resolved to take. It 
carried conviction to its hearers no 
more than the eloquent and feeling 
declamation against the war, de- 
livered by Mr. Bright, who followed 
Sir J. Graham in the debate. We 
need hardly say that where Sir J. 
Graham failed, Mr. Sidney Herbert 
did not succeed. Indeed the House 
hardly listened to him. He praised 
Mr. Gladstone for his financial 
policy, asserted with solemn em- 
phasis that the country wanted a 
strong government, and avowed 
with an engaging simplicity that he 
left office with great regret. Later 
in the evening Mr. Gladstone rose 
and involved the whole question, as 
he can do, when it suits his purpose, 
in a cloud of unmeaning phrase- 
ology. The impression, on the 
whole, left upon our mind was, 
that the Peelites had betrayed 
Lord Palmerston, by way of re- 
taliation upon the House of Com- 
mons for their rejection of the Earl 
of Aberdeen and the Duke of New- 
castle. Meanwhile the Govern- 
ment is left in a state of anarchy. 
The House of Commons has been 
obliged to appoint a Committee to 
inquire into past maladministration. 
We hope that they may not find it 
necessary to nominate a Committee 
of Pusiic Sarery. 
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